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GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


DurInG the last two months our 
daily journals have contained re- 
ports of the doings and the threat- 
enings of numerous mysterious asso- 
ciations in our Western cities. From 
these reports it isclear that attempts 
were being made to organize and 
arm the disaffected against the pre- 
sent constitution of society, and that 
the purpose of these proposed as- 
saults was utterly destructive, and 
not at all constructive ; everything 
as it exists was to be swept away, 
but there was no agreement as to 
what should take the place of the 
destroyed system. To the tail of 
the serpent there seemed to be no 
head. Each of the leaders in the 
agitation, when personally ques- 
tioned by the agents of the daily 
press, spoke for himself, with more 
or less obscurity of meaning, but 
with no recognition or mention of 
a general organization or a direct- 
ing head. In St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, and a score of other 
cities companies of men are meet- 
ing secretly night after night, and 
are drilling to accustom themselves 
to the use of arms; when they are 


not drilling they are listening to 
speeches in which most inflamma- 
tory language is used: in this place 
a certain list of “ demands ” is for- 
mulated ; in another these so-called 
reforms are scouted as merely pal- 
liative in their nature and as un- 
worthy of consideration. But amid 
this confusion it was seen clearly 
that the inspiration of the agita- 
tion came from German sources, 
and that the men engaged in fan- 
ning the flame of the inchoate con- 
flagration were chiefly of German 
birth. Here we resist a tempta- 
tion to diverge into an examination 
of the causes of the erigin and 
growth of this revolutionary agita- 
tion in the United States—a most 
fecund and interesting theme. But 
just at this time the life of the 
Emperor of Germany is attempted 
by one of his own subjects; and it 
is made to appear that the would- 
be assassin made the criminal at- 
tempt in the interest of the social- 
istic agitation in Germany. Each 
branch of the German socialists, of 
course, condemns and disowns him ; 
he appears to have been initiated 
into the secrets of the councils of 
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many of these associations ; he cer- 
tainly.-was thoroughly impregnated 
with the theories of the German 
socialistic philosophers of the most 
advanced schools, These theories 
are destructive and not construc- 
tive; the man Hoedel had pro- 
bably convinced himself that it 
was time to begin this work of de- 
struction, and that it would be well 
to commence at’ the root of the 
tree. So he struck at the empe- 
ror—happily with a bad aim. 
Here, then, we have a striking 
illustration of the fruition of Ger- 
man socialism at the very time 
when we see its initial workings in 
our own country. This flower of 
the tree—the man Hoedel—may, 
however, be said to be a premature 
and unnatural product of the plant. 
The educated classes in Germany, 
we believe, will not think so. If 
they are blind to the natural ten- 
dency of the socialistic theories of 
their own philosophers, it is not 
for lack of plain warnings and de- 
monstrations from authorities whom 
they are accustomed to respect. 
The anxiety of the government re- 
garding the spread of revolution- 
ary and subversive opinions has 
long been well known. It is only 
a short time ago that a thorough 
review of German socialism was 
published in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau—the “ German Contemporary 
Review ” —a monthly magazine of 
high standing, printed at Berlin. 
This review extended through two 
numbers of the magazine, and at 
once attracted attention by the 
thoroughness and acumen with 
which the subject was treated. Its 
author is Dr. Ludwig Bamberger, 
a gentleman whose own history is 
curious. Born in Mayence, in 1822, 
he studied for the law at Giesen, 
Heidelberg, and Géttingen, and in 
1848-49 he edited the Mainzer Zei- 
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tung. Carried away by the revo- 
lutionary excitement of that pe- 
riod, he took part in the insurrec- 
tion in the Rheinphalz, and was 
elected to the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment. Instead of taking his seat, 
he wisely went into Switzerland 
and thence to London, where he 
devoted himself to the study and 
practice of banking. In 1851 he 
founded a banking-house in Rot- 
terdam, and two years afterwards 
found himself at the head of a 
large financial institution in Paris, 
which he conducted with great 
success for thirteen years. He has 
written several works of impor- 
tance; his last production, a vol- 
ume published in German and in 
French at Paris, in 1869, on Count 
Bismarck, was not the least nota- 
ble of his books. This is the au- 
thor whose dissertation upon Ger- 
man socialism has appeared so op- 
portunely. It is worthy of the 
most serious attention, and we give 
the substance of it in the following 
pages. Dr. Bamberger is not a 
Catholic. He is decidedly anti- 
Catholic, as will be seen, and 
as we allow him to appear; he 
discusses his subject without the 
slightest aid from the light which 
true reason, aided by religion, would 
throw upon it. But we shall take 
him on his own ground, and, with- 
out attempting to translate him 
fully, follow with fidelity his line 
of thought. 


I. 


The people of Germany, he says, 
are to-day waging as wordy a war 
as did the nobility of France a 
century ago. The men who best 
know this are those who for a 
generation haye devoted themselves 
to fomenting he war of those who 


have nothing against those who 
possess everything, and who are 
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to-day the leaders of the proletariat. 
The contrast between the theories 
and the practice of these men is 
ludicrous. A small number of 
gifted, learned, diligent men, they 
dwell in peace and luxury; they 
enjoy life like connoisseurs; from 
these secure and pleasant ports 
they sail forth to attack the econo- 
my by which the machinery of 
society is kept in motion. In this 
amusement there seems to be a 
species of demoniacal pleasure. 
If they were sincere, the contrast 
between their habits and their pro- 


fessed aims would be _ ludicrous.’ 


The equalization they call for can 
only be realized by placing an 
equal proportion of the means ne- 
cessary for gaining a livelihood 
within the reach of all. Every 
ownership exceeding this minimum 
would be divided to increase the 
necessary quota. 


Is it objected that this is look- 
ing at the question from the dark- 


est side? It is true that great 
movements should not be measur- 
ed by those nearest tothem. But 
events can never be separated from 
those who bring them about. More- 
over, we are not now concerned 
with history but.with to-day. In 
the demonstration of philosophical 
principles it may be asked whether 
the teacher is a philosopher in his 
own life; this curiosity is still less 
indiscreet when the issue is one of 
life and death, 

The originators of German so- 
cialism—Lassalle and his eulogist, 
Herwegh—were luxurious men of 
the world, for whose desires the 
voluptuous apparatus of modern 
cities alone sufficed. Their suc- 
cessors are like unto them. To 
meet them is to scoff at the idea 
that these men should have de- 
scribed, as participants, the grim 
battle for existence fought by the 
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common people. An_ ingenious 
psychological explanation is offer- 
ed for them. The conjunctidn of 
bodily comfort with intellectual 
distinction which they enjoy causes 
them to shudder at the thought of 
a life hard, painful, and colorless. 
Their sympathy to this extent may 
be genuine; but so much the 
greater is the hypocrisy of their 
battle-cry for a universal economy 
whose cardinal principle shall be 
the equal abnegation of all. 

These men are not Catilinical 
but Herostratic. We can have 
some sympathy with the man who, 
thrown out of his path, angry with 
the whole world on account of his 
evil fortune, seeks for a new order 
of things. But these leaders, from 
Marx to Bakumin, from the caustic 
diatribe of the poisoned pen to 
the torch steeped in petroleum, 
exclaim: “For the world as it is 
we care not! If we can proclaim 
our contempt for it by destroying 
it, let it perish!” This is the cry 
that has been growing louder for“ 
thirty years—from the date of tne 
appearance of the first socialistic 
articles in the Cologne Zeitung to 
the present moment. 

The public of to-day know the 
high-priests of socialism only from 
the thick books in which their 
solemn declarations are spread out, 
and from the interpretations of 
these given at working-men’s con- 
gresses. The personal motives 
from which the whole movemen 
sprang are forgotten. Carl Marx, 
when he gazes over from his Lon- 
don cottage upomthe new German 
Empire, can exclaim with pride 
that after thirty years his*seed has 
brought forth abundantly. Who- 
ever wishes to see this sower more 
closely and in his true character 
need only read Carl Vogt’s pam- 
phlet, Life of Fugitives in London.. 
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Here are the revelations not of an 
opponent but an adherent of the 
cause and an admirer of Marx, 
but a disillusionized admirer. He 
sees that the meanest of tricks were 
practised by Marx and his entourage 
in the meanest manner; and that 
the desire for power is as strong 
among these levellers as it is in 
the court of a king. Here, for in- 
stance, are extracts from Carl 


Vogt’s pamphlet : 


‘In the end it is all the same whether 
this contemptible Europe falls—an event 
that must presently occur without the 
revolution. They (Carl Marx and his 
Janissaries) care nothing for the German 
common people. They desire only to 
remain eternally in the opposition, with- 
out which the revolution would go to 
sleep. . . . We drank first porter, then 
claret, then red Bordeaux, then cham- 
pagne. After the red wine Marx was 
quite drunk. This was very desirable, 
for he became more openhearted. I 
heard much that otherwise would have 
been concealed. But he kept up the 
conversation to the end; he impressed 
me as a man of singular mental superi- 
ority and of remarkable personality. 
Had he as much heart as mind, as much 
love as hatred, 1 would go through the 
fire for him. I am sorry for our cause 
that he does not possess a noble heart. 
His ambition has eaten up all the good 
qualities in him. He laughs over the 
fools who repeat his proletariat catechism, 
as well as over communists 4 la Willich 
or the dourgeoisic. He cares only for 
the aristocrats, purely and consciously 
so. To drive them from power he em- 
ploys a force that he finds only in the 
proletariat, and for that reason has 
adapted his system to it.” 


So much for Marx. The true 
portraiture of Lassalle would be as 
amusing. But the contrast between 
the living and the preaching, be- 
tween the private mode of thought 
and the public utterances of the 
German upper and middle classes 
generally, is equally observable. And 
in this respect they remind one of 
the marquises and viscounts of the 
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eighteenth century. They do not 
dance on the volcano, but gather 
the fuel for the pile on which they 
themselves are to be consumed: 
and the cry Sancta simplicitas! re- 
sounds, not sympathetically from 
the mouth of the victim, but mock- 
ingly from the throat of the execu- 
tioner. The fact that the interna- 
tionalists, far away from German 
shores, send mandates from be- 
neath the shelter of their English 
homes for the destruction of our 
civil comity, would give us little 
cause for alarm, if men unwillingly 
united, and doubly important by 
their positions and their number, 
were not seeking to accomplish 
this work within our own walls. 
The fruits of their activity are ob- 
servable everywhere. 

Many will answer: In these 
symptoms appears the develop- 
ment of a healthy process, similar 
to the unconscious self-dissolution 
of the French aristocracy which, 
brought about the revolution and 
thus conferred the greatest benefit 
upon posterity. So it is now the 
duty of the people—“the third 
class”— to make room for its le- 
gitimate successor, “the fourth 
class.” Whether it was fortunate 
for the world that the French Revo- 
lution was accomplished we shall 
not say. There is, however, not 
a single analogous ‘characteristic 
between the epoch of that revolu- 
tion and the present time.. 

One of the mest absurd weak- 
nesses of our time is that it hur- 
ries on with formulas of a dialectic 
development, and transforms them 
into the business of life before 
they are properly digested. What 
is more ludicrous than the intro- 
duction of parliamentary systems 
into countries semi-barbarous’ 
The attempt to cure Russia, Tur- 
key, Roumania, and Egypt with 
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parliamentary constitutions _ re- 
minds us of the peasant who, when 
the doctor has prescribed a medi- 
cine for him, employs the same for 
his wife and child in every disease. 
He falls into the same error who 
fancies that the German people 
have arrived at that stage of their 
development when, like the French 
nobility of the eighteenth century, 
they should betake themselves 
with a good grace out of the world. 
The very contrary is the case. 
Never have extremes met more 
closely than in the common at- 
tack of reaction and socialism 
against the German people. While 
the temperate socialistic ideal has 
for its end the revival of the state 
of society during the middle ages, 
the internationalists aim at the 
dissolution of all that has been 
gained since our ancestors were 
barbarians. There is a _ lower 
depth yet, for a school exists 


which, going only a step farther, 
calls itself “ anarchist.” * 

The support given the socialists 
by the agrarians and the ultra- 
montanes is more than an ordinary 


political coalition. Their sympa- 
thy reposes on inward concur- 
rence; and for Germany it is es- 
pecially dangerous, because their 
attacks are directed against a peo- 
ple neither matured nor secured. 
Germany is almost wholly wanting 
in everything needful for the forma- 
tion of a united, intelligent, and in- 
dependent body politic. The strong 
material groundwork is yet want- 
ing. The complaints made against” 
our industrial products are not 
groundless. Nor can they be as- 
cribed to the passing influence of 
commercial folly which character- 
ized the period immediately follow- 


* The man Hoedel, who sought to kill the empe- 
ror, stated that he belonged to this school ; he had 


Swung around the circle, and had ended asjan 
** anarchist,” 
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ing the war. We have to do with 
evils as old as the century. Im- 
provement of workmanship, in- 
crease of general prosperity, and 
elevation of political prestige bear 
the closest relationship to each 
other. The intoxication of victory 
led to a foolish application of the 
booty extortedfrom France. Those 
who undertook the solution of this 
stupendous financial problem ap- 
proached it with too small a mea- 
sure of its importance. But every- 
where we meet with the same tech- 
nical inadequacy in Germany. 
Earnest work alone in domestic as 
well as public economy can lead 
us to the firm establishment of a 
healthy, civilized state. Only fools 
can propose to dispense with the 
forms requisite for the collection 
of strength which has made possi- 
ble the stage of culture we now 
are in, and only sophists can at- 
tempt to establish this power with- 
out capital, and capital without 
property. But instead of allow- 
ing the German people to attain 
its development, the inimical ele- 
ments are now all pouncing upon 
it, and telling it that it has outliv- 
ed itself and is ready for dissolu- 
tion. 

In England, France, and Italy 
there is an aristocracy with strong 
self-respect and conservative prin- 
ciples—an erudite community, fill- 
ed with the quiet consciousness of 
its intellectual superiority. But 
these classes do not separate the 
task of their self-preservation from 
that of the preservation of the peo- 
ple. There he who seeks to bring 
forward particular ideas endea-- 
vors to carry them into the great 
community of the people. 

There are eccentric persons 
everywhere; but only in Germany 
exist entire groups of aristocratic, 
learned, and religious men who 
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make war upon the people their 
business. Aristocrats who take the 
field against capital, professors who 
teach that the road to wealth leads 
to prison, bishops who conspire 
with demagogues, are to be found 
only in Germany. First one and 
then another of these groups wish 
to make experimentum in anima 
vili with the people. Its pains 
give them no care—nay, in some 
cases secret joy; all are deluded 
by the idea that they can abuse it 
without imperilling their own safe- 
ty... . The nation, as a whole, does 
not feel responsible for its own 
support. It still believes that the 
supreme power, reposing upon itself, 
would take care to preserve order. 
For this reason it does not per- 
mit any interference with attacks 
against itself,* and sometimes takes 
pleasure in joining in the sport. 

The ruling class is scarcely wis- 
er. Its nerves are somewhat more 
susceptible; but as for a true in- 
sight into the state of affairs it is 
as much in the dark as the govern- 
ed. It suspects, in small degree, 
the extreme danger that threatens, 
but it is at sea concerning the ori- 
gin and nature of the danger. If 
alarmed by a fresh incident, it 
thinks that more stringent laws are 
all that is needed,t or the revival 
.of a buried belief. 

It is an error to measure Ger- 
many by English or French ideas. 
Here immature conditions have 
penetrated over-ripe ideals. The 
lesson of the war of classes has, 
with us, fallen on a soil which for 
pernicious growth is better adapt- 


* But this interference is now to be insisted upon, 
for Prince Bismarck has instructed the Parliament 
to pass laws for the suppression of the publication 
and spread of socialistic and revolutionary doc- 


trines. 
+ Just as the emperor and the chancellor are now 
upon Parliament the passage of laws to re- 
strict the right of public meeting and of free speech 
on the platform and in the press. 
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ed than that of any country in the 
world, Russia excepted. ‘The con- 
junction of our strongly-developed 
intellectual life with our crude and 
immature political and social sys- 
tems has generated an atmosphere 
in which the poisoned germs of 
these seeds yielded fruit with un- 
paralleled rapidity and plenty. 
Germany has become the special 
field of this war of classes, because 
she is a country divided into many 
classes. Here every individual 
holds to his own claims or promul- 
gates new ones; and no one feels 
himself united with the whole. No 
group hesitates to assail the foun- 
dations of society, if anything dis- 
satisfies them. Our class strifes 
are kindled and fomented from all 
sides—from above as well as from 
below. Noclass knows for whom 
it is really working. Only the pro- 
fessional agitators know it; these 
are careful not to divulge the se- 
cret, and strive to make it appear 
that they do not suspect the con- 
nection between their conscious 
conspiracy and the unconscious 
conspiracies of all the other parties. 
They know that their principal 
strength lies in this quiet coalition. 
In this unconscious raving 
against ourselves lies our chief 
danger. This assertion applies not 
only to the dourgeoisie but to all 
classes up to the highest. All 
seem to be living in blessed igno- 
rance of the real drift of affairs. 
Their efforts are always futile; they 
always take hold of their subject at 
the wrong end. Let us relate a 
parliamentary incident. The ques- 
tion of the best method of opposing 
the socialistic movement was re- 
cently debated in the Reichstag.* 
A decree forbidding attacks in the 
press upon the family, property, 


* It is now being debated there under the direct 
orders of the emperor and the chancellor. 
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and religion was introduced. The 
government attached the greatest 
importance to the passage of this 
decree. It was to be the bulwark 
of existing institutions. The Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior, Count 
von Eulenburg, made his first ap- 
pearance in the Reichstag to advo- 
cate this measure. The minister 
betrayed his fear that the Parlia- 
ment would not consent to increase 
the restrictions upon the press by 
reason of the ignorance of mem- 
bers concerning the intrigues and 
dogmas of the social democrats. 
His lively and exhaustive delinea- 
tion of these dangers bore the 
stamp of a work ordered for the 
purpose by the department to which 
he belonged, which‘ had supplied 
him with the necessary data for the 
instruction of the blind or unsus- 
pecting parliamentarians. So far 
all was well. But when members 
arose, and, without contesting the 
reality of the danger, reminded the 
minister that the enemy in his own 
camp was the most dangerous; 
that the pet decree would find no 
favor with these arch-conspirators; 
that it would merely divert the 
danger from its least perilous di- 
rection; in short, that socialism 
had penetrated and found a home 
in conservative and governmental 
circles—then, it became evident 
that “ the world was nailed up be- 
fore the eyes of the government.” 
They had no suspicion of what was 
really going on around them; the 
minister had no real knowledge of 
what he wished to explain. He 
felt harshly assailed, and disappear- 
ed; on the Right of the chamber 
there was confusion; as a closing 
scene Monfang and Bebel swore 
with touching unanimity that they 
did not know each other. Is any 
one surprised to find the most se- 
lect audience in Germany so un- 


prepared, so ignorant of the real 
state of affairs? It is always a 
mistake to presuppose too much 
wisdom. A little keener scent of 
the secret forces that serve the so- 
cialistic propaganda has been gain- 
ed by Prince Bismarck; but this is 
due to the fact that the intrigues 
directed against his person did not 
hesitate to employ socialistic parti- 
sans andcatch-words. In this way 
the existence of this unnatural com- 
bination was forced \upon his no- 
tice. Under other circumstances 
it was not to be expected of him 
that he should trouble himself 
about socialism. His method is to 
employ every element of power to 
his advantage according to circum- 
stances, and to spare every one 
that does not thrust itself with hos- 
tile intent across his path. 

“Tt is fortunate for us that a few 
social democrats haye taken ser- 
vice in the camp of the ultramon- 
tanes and junkers, and thereby 
called attention to the consangui- 
nity of their beautiful souls.” * 


Il. 


Germany is the only great coun- 
try in which exists a social-demo- 
cratic party—using the word party 
in the sense of a compact political 
union which promulgates as its of- 
ficial platform the determination to 
secure by whatever means domina- 
tion over the state and society. 
Even in the much-agitated king- 
dom of Denmark socialism has 
not yet attained parliamentary re- 
cognition. In England the mass 
of laborers organized for common 
purposes is disproportionately lar- 
ger than in Germany, and all poli- 
ticians there discuss the problems 

* We give this passage literally, in order to fur- 
nish an indisputable evidence of the animus of Dr. 
Bamberger when he writes of the church or of Ca- 


tholics. We shall see, as we go along, how this 
spirit colors his reasoning. 
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proposed by the workmen. The 
programme of a state reposing on 
a communistic groundwork, built 
upon the ruins of the present sys- 
tem, there is advocated but by few. 
With us this is the only solution 
sought by the entire social demo- 
cracy; of late it has become the 
official profession of faith of the 
whole body. 

In.England the dissension is 
confined to the employer and the 
employed. ‘The one tries to se- 
cure the best terms from the other. 


Political objects confine themselves, 


within limits which, compared with 
the professed aims of the German 
social democrats, are very narrow. 
Extension of the suffrage, limita- 
tion of the labor of women and 
children, free education—these are 
demands which do not imperil the 
foundations of society. 

In France the reaction from the 
Commune has swept away all tan- 
gible remains of the social-demo- 
cratic party. France has fought 
against communism in the streets. 
No peaceful overtures have been 
made to socialism, as in Germany. 
With us it is recognized as a politi- 
cal organization representing a par- 
ticular line of thought. This con- 
stitutes its great strength, and all 
that strengthens it weakens us. In 
Germany almost all the reaction- 
ary parties strive to obtain the sup- 
port of the social democrats. The 
Protestant hypocrite, the Catholic 
. Clergy, the combination of protec- 
tionists and agrarians, offer their 
hands to the social democrats in 
solemn pledges of brotherhood.* 


* Dr. Bamberger utterly misrepresents the atti- 
tude of the Roman Catholics in towards 
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Thiers, in his political will, be- 
queathed the Commune to us. 
France, he said, has overcome this 
misery ; in her place Germany must 
carry thecross.. The old man knew 
what he was talking about. When 
with Bismarck at Versailles he said 
his greatest fear was of the coguins 
of Paris. After him came Jules 
Favre, who opposed the disarming 
of the national guard, and sublime- 
ly exclaimed: “There is no mob 
in Paris!” We have our Favres, 
who pretend to be in love with all 
the world. Woe unto us if we 
should be placed on trial! ‘The ele- 
vation of the social democracy to 
a recognized power dates from the 
creation of the German Empire. 
The causes were many; the deci- 
sive one was universal suffrage. 
This is made the scape-goat of 
many sins—most unjustly. The 
harm it carries in its train does not 
lie in the fact that it permits the 
expression of the opinions of all 
classes. On the contrary, this is a 
gain. It has only worked badly 
because it appeared as a new, pow- 
erful incentive to greater activity 
to those into whose heads confused 
notions are sought to be instilled. 
While the new elective law brought 


.to its support a part of the popula- 


tion which had until then not pos- 
sessed the right of suffrage, it com- 
pelled those desirous of. gain to 
devot® themselves mainly to this 
fresh ground. 

To beget dissatisfaction, vague 
desires, and unlimited hopes was 
very easy here. Those who ex- 
pected to gain the advantage of 


without necessarily being ranked among the social- 
ists. Men may defend right principles without at 
all defending a wrong application of them. The 
Protestants and National Liberals who, in this in- 
stance, joined with the Catholics in condemning 
what was essentially a us measure, were not 


** hypocrites.” All condemned alike the wicked 
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leadership from it determined quick- 
ly to take possession of this invit- 
ing land. 

The regular organization of the so- 
cialistic party dates only from 1867. 
A careful dissemination of ideas had 
first been accomplished. The new 
constituencies had been imbued 
with the notions of the propaganda, 
and the way to obtain their votes 
was to advocate these notions. 
“If you wish to be elected to the 
Reichstag, apply yourself with all 
energy to the new voters,” was the 
mot d’ordre. The sentiment of ha- 
tred against property-owners, and 
hunger for the distribution of es- 
tates, now became merchantable 
commodities. Thus the election of 
a new German Reichstag offered a 
premium for the propagation of so- 
cialistic ideas. The leaders of the 
combination took immediate ad- 
vantage of this. The necessary 
freedom accompanying the elec- 
tion cleared the road of a mass of 
police and legal obstacles. The 
rostrum of the Reichstag is of im- 
mense use. Those elected attain 
greater respect both in and out- 
side their party. We should never 
have heard of the most renowned 
socialists—of Bebel or Liebknecht, 
of Most or Hasselmann—if a nomi- 
nation to the Reichstag had not 
put them in a position of impor- 
tance. Besides, the leaders learn 
much in Parliament, and«take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities given 
them. There is, for instance, no 
doubt that the introduction of free 
passage by railroads for the benefit 
of members of the Reichstag will 
be successfully employed for the 
dissemination of socialistic teach- 
ings, and perhaps gain new mem- 
bers of like tendencies. Per diems 
(Tagegelder) would of course prove 
even more valuable. The social- 
istic organization at present pays 


\ 

each of its representatives nine 
marks per day during -his stay in 
Berlin. If they were paid by the 
state the saving to the socialistic 
treasury would be thirty thousand 
marks; and this increase of the 
sinews of war would result, at the 
next election, in new accessions of 
strength. 

There are only a dozen socialists 
in the Reichstag, but they rely upon 
the support given by the divisions 
of the other parties; and this is a 
peculiarity which runs through our 
whole national character. Every 
person pursues his own private and 
local ends, and there is no united 
feeling. It is for this reason that 
the socialists and ultramontanes 
make such rapid headway. Through 
the narrow-minded system of elect- 
ing men to the Reichstag as a re- 
ward for local services, men of 
great talent are often neglected. 
The Reichstag has three hundred 
and ninety-seven members, among 
them twelve socialists. Deducting 


the latter, there are altogether only | 


seven districts which are repre- 
sented by deputies who are not na- 
tives of the places from which they 
were returned. 

But how is this picture changed 
as soon as we look upon the social 
democrats! Here national unity is 
the rule. Of the twelve elected, 
eight are without any local relation 
to their districts. Even with the 
other four birth, representation, and 
residence do not go hand-in-hand. 
Bebel, though residing in Saxony, 
is a native of Rhenish Prussia; 
Fritzsche is a native of Saxony, 
but lives in Berlin; Motteler lives 
in Saxony, but is a native of the 
Palatinate. (These three were 
elected in Saxony.) The only one 
who falls within the general rule 
is Rittinghausen, who represents 
Solingen. 
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The kingdom of Saxony, the 
hot-bed of particularism, is the 
rendezvous of the whole German 
social democracy. Auer, Kapell, 
Bracke, Liebknecht, Most, and 
Demmler were returned from that 
kingdom. Thesame is true of Schles- 
wig-Holstein; and if it were an inde- 
pendent duchy instead of a Prus- 
sian province, it would probably 
have sent three social democrats 
into the Reichstag. 

The German people have not 
attained a degree of development 
sufficient to permit of their coping 
successfully with the political and 
social problems spread before them. 
Meanwhile socialism is widening 
its sway. Whither it tends we 
shall proceed to show. 


Ill. 


In ten years the German social- 
democratic party has sprung into 
importance. Inthe American Con- 
gress no representative of the so- 
_cial democracy is yet seated. In 
the French Assembly no member 
would subscribe to the confession 
af faith of the German socialists. 
In the English House of Com- 
mons there are two working-class 
members—Burt and Macdonald— 
but neither have ever thought of 
the abolition of private industry, 
the organization of the proletariat 
with state capital, or the destruc- 
tion of private property. - In Den- 
mark no socialist has yet gain- 
ed an entrance into Parliament. 
The German nation alone is repre- 
sented by men who have declared 
war against our whole political and 
social economy. There are twelve 
of them. Ever since a German 
Reichstag has existed they have 
increased. In 1867 two of them 
entered the constituent Reichstag ; 
in 1868 five entered the North 
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German Reichstag; in 1871 two 
entered the first German Reichs- 
tag; in 1874 nine entered the 
second German Reichstag; in 
1877 twelve entered the present 
Parliament. To understand these 
figures it must be noticed that 
South Germany was without influ- 
ence in this regular increase, for 
the districts beyond the line of the 
Main have not as yet returned one 
social democrat; the increase oc 
curred wholly on the old ground. 
The figures speak still more con- 
vincingly when we go from the 
elected to the electors. In the 
year 1874 only 350,000 votes were 
cast in favor of the social demo- 
cracy; in the year 1877 they re- 
ceived 485,0o00o—an increase of 
well-nigh forty per cent. The 
whole number of electors who cast 
valid votes in 1877 was 5,535,000. 
Of this total 3,600,000 votes were 
cast for the successful candidates. 
The last number divided by 397 
(the number of members) gives us 
the average of the number of voters 
which go to a representative, 9,000. 
The same process applied to the 
twelve social-democratic represen- 
tatives, and the 111,000 votes which 
are united upon them, makes the 
proportion remain the same: each 
one elected represents 9,200 votes. 

A different picture is presented 
if we regard the votes lost by scat- 
tering. The 3,600,000 successful 
voters are in the ratio of 67 per 
cent. of the total number of voters. 
This repeats itself if we apply the 
investigation to the several parties. 
The total of votes for the national- 
liberal party was 1,594,000. The 


number of votes represented in the 
Reichstag of this persuasion is 
1,082,000—that is, a little more than 
67 per cent. of those 1,594,000. 
By comparing with this the corre- 
sponding proportion between the 
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number of social-democratic votes 
and the number which obtained re- 
presentation, we find that this party 
has not attained to an equal degree 
of concentration in its elective ele- 
ments. Against 485,000 votes cast 
we find here only 111,000 at the 
back of successful deputies—z.c., 
only 23 per cent. of the voters have 
effected representation. If the 
general proportion had gained ex- 
pression here, the number of social- 
democratic deputies would be thir- 
ty-two, or almost as many as the 
members of the German liberal 
party. Only for this reason, that 
77 per cent. of these votes were 
scattered, whereas by the general 
rule only 33 percent. are scattered, 
have we escaped the fate of giving 
the world, in tangible figures, an 
idea of the intensity of the disease 
which is threatening our nation. 
But if for the present we remain 
safe from such a humiliation, it is 
none the less true that our politi- 
cal thinking and feeling are already 
as strongly affected as these figures 
attest. There may not as yet be 
any immediate danger from the 
action of the Reichstag. But in 
the very fact which is as yet para- 
lyzing the effectiveness of the social- 
istic elective power lies the great- 
est danger. For this scattering of 
votes is an omen of a distribution 
of advance posts throughout the 
whole empire, which, if particular 
circumstances favor it, will sud- 
denly gain in strength, and, joining 
hands, can obtain control of the 
country. Had we introduced a 
method of minority representation 
into the elective law, the socialistic 
faction would already be on an 
equal footing with the other par- 
ties. If we had the French method, 
by which several deputies in large 
districts are elected -on one list, 
we would, perhaps, already num- 


ber two dozen  social-democratic 
members in the Reichstag. 

The socialistic party may justly 
boast that it is stronger than it ap- 
pears to be by its representation in 
the Reichstag, and that it may rea- 
sonably hope for a speedy develop- 
ment of its parliamentary power. 
But even to-day it is strong. The 
twelve socialistic members may pos- 
sibly hold the balance of power. 
A closer inspection of the election 
returns shows that nearly one-half 
of the voters in 1877 were hostile 
to the development of the German 
Empire on its present basis. Poles, 
Welfs, Swabian democrats, protes- 
ters from Alsace, social democrats, 
added to the ultramontanes who 
serve them as a firm nucleus, bring 
the sum of the combination up to 
2,395,000 voters out of 5,535,000. 
An increase of but three or four hun- 
dred thousand votes would deliver 
the empire into the hands of its foes. 
Besides, circumstances favor the 
socialists.. In large cities like Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Breslau, Eberfeld, 
Bremen, and Liibeck a strong 
working-class element is easily con- 
centrated. Seven of the twelve so- 
cialist members of the Reichstag 
were elected in Saxony. But wher- 
ever the local mind has had a defi- 
nite and fixed idea socialism has 
made no progress. It is thus in 
the Catholic portions of Bavaria 
and in Alsace-Lorraine. In other 
quarters, where opinions are more 
divided, the Catholics form coali- 
tions with the socialists. In France 
a large class of property-owners in- 
cline to Catholicism, because they 
believe that through it they can 
save the state and society. In Ger- 
many Catholicism throws itself into 
the arms of inimical elements, in 
order to strengthen itself. 

The official reports of the an- 
nual congress of the socialists are 
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highly instructive. The Protocols 
of the Socialistic Congresses are 
issued at Hamburg, “printed and 
published by the brotherhood’s 
book-printing establishment.” For 
twenty-five cents as much instruc- 
tion may be gleaned from them asin 
the whole mass of socialistic litera- 
ture. Until recently the socialists 
were divided into two factions, each 
represented by a journal which at- 
tacked the other violently. But in 
1875 they settled their differences, 
and united in issuing a paper called 
Forwaerts, or “ Progress.” ‘This is 
the official organ; but besides it 
there are forty-one socialistic jour- 
nals in Germany, one of them an 
illustrated paper, Zhe Mew World ; 
and fourteen industrial journals, 
more or less imbued with the spirit 
of socialism. Of these forty-one 
organs of the social democracy thir- 
teen appear daily, thirteen tri-week- 
ly, three bi-weekly, and eleven 
weekly. Twenty-five of them are 
printed in offices belonging to the 
brotherhood. Eighteen of these 
journals have had their birth with- 
in the last year. “ The rapid aug- 
mentation of our press,” says the 
report of the last congress, “is 
enormous, not only in the number 
of journals but in the number of 
subscribers.” 

Germany is the breeding-house 
for the representation and distribu- 
tion of socialistic teachings in the 
rest of the world; it is the aposto- 
lic seat of the new faith, whence 
missionaries are sent to all lands, 
preaching in alltongues. Wherever 
in Europe or America a communistic 
congress or insurrection ts to be noted, 
Germans are at its head or exercise 
control, At the congresses of the 


International, held since 1866 in 
Geneva, the Hague, and Brussels, 
Germans have always taken the 
front seats. The English commun- 
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ists were represented in Geneva in 
1873 by the tailor Eccarius, a Ger- 
man Swiss, with whom, in truth, 
the congress of English workmen 
which met at Sheffield in 1874 
wished to have nothing to do. * 
Next to Eccarius, the Germans - 
Johann, Philip, Becker, and Aman- 
dus were especially prominent at 
Geneva. At the Congress of the 
International at the Hague in 1872 
Carl Marx presided in person. 
This German ascendency is seen 
also in America. 

Here Dr. Bamberger enters into 
a long description of our railway 
strike last summer, tracing its ori- 
gin to German influences. The 
beginning of all socialistic combi- 
nations in America, he says, can 
be traced to German origin. The 
“International Working Confeder- 
ation” of 1867 was founded by 
German emissaries from Marx’s 
mother-lodge, and Chicago was its 
headquarters. The point is made 
that at the,meeting in New York 
on the 25th of July last Germans 
were prominent; at a similar meet- 
ing in St. Louis, suppressed by the 
police, amofg the arrested leaders 
were Germans, one of whom on the 
26th of July, when the mob for a 
moment seemed victorious, had 
sent this despatch to Leipzig: “ St. 
Louis, a city of three hundred thou- 
sand souls, isin our power.” 

In Switzerland, Dr. Bamberger 
goes on to say, the international 
element is strongest where the Ger- 
man influence is greatest—in Zu- 
rich. The intellectual head of the 
whole international propaganda is 


* As a matter of fact, Mr. Eccarius could not 
have gone to this congress at all had not the Lon- 
don correspondent of one of our New York journals 
furnished him with the necessary funds for his 
journey, taking his letters as payment. Mr. Ecca- 
rius, who is an able writer and personally an 
estimable man, made excellent use of his visit, as 
the London 7imes, took his letters from the con- 
gress and paid him at the rate of £2 a column for 
them. 
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the German Carl Marx, whose first 
lieutenant is the German Friedrich 
Engels. Marx framed the founda- 
tion of the International. The con- 
gress of the sect at the Hague in 
1872 was his work. Among the 
sixty-five members of that body 
twenty-five were Germans; New 
York and Zurich were there repre- 
sented by Germans. 

The French socialism which rul- 
ed the field from 1830 to 1850 has 
been laid aside and forgotten. But 
the German socialism of to-day has 
the French system for its founda- 
tion. To St. Simon and Fourier, 
to Cabet and Considérant, however, 
reference is no longer made. 

Louis Blanc’s “ organization of 
labor ” has been scientifically, and 
even piously, absorbed into “ syste- 
matic production.” Proudhon has 
long been branded as a “ miserable 
bourgeois,” while the most devout 
of German Protestants, Pastor 
Todt, does not hesitate to exclaim 
in his latest organ :. “ The war of 
competition (Concurrenzkampf) to- 
day is nothing but a system of ex- 
propriations, shrouded in illusions 
with regard to property” (Eigen- 
thumsillusionen). “Za propriété 
c'est le vol.” .The pastor says the 
same thing, only in other words. 

‘The sum total of the theories in 
all their gradations, from the formu- 
lating of the brutal war of classes 
to the most honey-toned appeal to 
the duties of men and Christians, 
to-day bears the predominating 
stamp of German invention. No 
country in the world can point to 
so extensive an existence of learned 
and unlearned literature in this 
province. Especially in the pro- 
vince of learned socialistic theories 
France and England stand far be- 
hind us. Socialism in Italy is con- 
fined to a small number of younger 
savants, who understand German, 


and acknowledge themselves pupils 
of our masters. The most promi- 
nent trait of the national character 
of German socialism is the trace of 
scientific coloring which is retain- 
ed in the rudest revolutionary cir- 
cles. Scientific epicures like Marx 
and Lassalle have written the gos- 
pels of the new brotherhood of 
working-men ; professors and philo- 
sophically learned men like Schaef- 
fle and Adolph Wagner, Rodbertus, 
Duehring, and Lange, have assorted 
them canonically; and even with 
the smell of powder and petroleum 
emitted by the congresses of social- 
ists, composed mainly of working- 
men, is mingled something of the 
delicate perfume of quintessent 
abstraction. Herr Liebknecht, a 
man of learning, is the real spiritus 
rector of the whole brotherhood, 
and it was his energy which finally 
triumphed over the different sects 
of the party and consummated the 
difficult work of consolidation. 
Perhaps there is no man in or 
out of Germany better versed in 
the literature and history of social- 
ism than this vaunter of the prais- 
es of the Commune. Has not this 
something attractive besides so 
much that is repulsive? Is it not 
touching to hear that the same 
Herr Liebknecht who in the tri- 
bune of the Reichstag agitates the 
nerves of his colleagues to excess 
by his strongly-spiced speeches, 
honors their library continually by 
collections .of* interesting works 
from the province of his “sci- 
ence”? and that, according to 
competent evidence, the social-de- 
mocratic deputies are not only the 
most industrious readers of this li- 
brary, but distinguish themselves 
by a prompt return and respectful 
treatment of the books? Wecould 
even find a touching symptom in the 
comical appearance of the deputy 
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and former book-binder, Most, who 
is vieing with Prof. Mommsen for 
the palm in the investigation of 
Roman history. As if there was 
nothing more important to do than 
to allow one’s self to be touched! 
In fact, this hobnobbing with sci- 
ence is resorted to for the purpose 
of misleading the noblest tenden- 
cies of the German character. 
Something further is to be noted 
here : nothing less than the organic 
connection between the best and 
the worst which is in us. Not for 
nothing has Marx furnished with a 
highly-learned scaffolding his in- 
ternational platform which appeals 
to “the proletarians of all lands.” 
Lassalle is prouder of nothing than 
that, after the appearance of his 
books on AHerakileitos and The 
System of Acquired Rights, Hum- 
boldt and Boeckh should have 
counted him as their equal. 

The militant social democracy 
well understand how to keep up 
this delusion. At their last con- 
gress it was proposed to issue in 
Berlin, bi-monthly, “a scientific re- 
view in an appropriate form.” The 
scientific contributors to the For- 
waerts, the central organ of the 
sect, had overburdened it; if these 
had a journal to themselves the 
Forwaerts could devote more space 
to its work of agitation. One of 
the delegates, Herr Geib, said that 
by this step an alienation between 
science and the workmen would 
not be caused, as some feared; 
and to anticipate the review he 
recommended a half-monthly sci- 
entific supplement to the Forwaerts 
gratis. Another delegate said that 
“the more political life stepped 
into the foreground, the farther did 
the scientific side of life recede, 
unless official efforts were made to 
promote it. It was necessary that 
this should be cared for, in order 
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to prevent the levelling of the 
party.” The proposition was adopt- 
ed, and the scientific review, The 
Future, has appeared regularly 
since October last in the “ appro- 
priate form” of a red-covered 
magazine. 

The commanders of the social- 
istic army are wise in thus enlist- 
ing scientific officers on their gene- 
ral staff. They gain by this, in 
literary circles, the position of 
“the best-favored nation.” In the 
vast number of publications lately 
issued on “the social question ” 
we seldom meet one which, even if 
inspired with the utmost disfavor 
for the new dogma, does not ap- 
proach it with respectful and ludi- 
crous timidity. The social demo- 
cracy has for its first article of 
faith open hostility to all other par- 
ties; their extinction is its aim. 
But almost all confutations, on the 
other hand, strike the key-note of 
a defender who is only pleading 
for milder conditions. By aid of 
the “scientific” coloring the so- 
cial democracy has moved into a 
position to which every assailant 
makes an obeisance before firing. 
Through the anti-socialistic litera- 
ture runs a tone of humble apolo- 
gy that seems to say: “ Excuse us 
that we belong to the contemptible 
class of the dourgeotsie, and believe 
our promise of future reform.” As 
with the cause, so do we approach 
the individuals with uncovered 
head. All presentations of the life 
and teaching of Lassalle accept the 
Titan’s diploma which he _ has 
given himself. If unbelievers and 
half-believers do this, how natural 
that the social democracy has de- 
creed him Godlike honors after his 
demise! If we, however, look with 


impartial eye into the biographic 
material which is available to us, 
we are struck by the characteristic 




















trait of grotesque mockery oversha- 
dowing all. Were it not sinful to 
recount the names of Germany’s 
great men—those who still live as 
well as those who have left us—in 
one breath with the name of this 
talented agitator, we might be 
tempted to draw a parallel between 
the letters which we possess of the 
former and those which the Las- 
salle literature has brought to 
light. An instructive antithesis, 
forsooth: the simple, human self- 
sacrifice, thought, and feeling of 
truly great souls, and the hollow 
pretensions of a proletariat rescuer, 
who lifts his martyrdoms into the 
skies, in order to step down from 
them into perfumed boudoirs! 
This man writes to young women 
that he was born to wage a contest 
with the world, and in the same 
text explains to them that never 

had a woman resisted him, but he 
"had never yet done homage; for 
him it was only to accept, not to 
give. How modest, in comparison 
with this, does the address sound 
with which Saint-Simon }ad himself 
awakened every morning: “ Levez- 
vous, Monsieur le Comte, vous avez de 
grandes choses & faire.” 


Iv. 


Fallacious as it might be to 
judge of the effective socialistic 
strength in time of war from the 
number of votes it controls in time 
of peace, it remains true that the 
growth of these numbers points 
to a change in the sentiments of 
the voters. There is something 
more at the disposal of the leaders 
than a mass accidentally thrown 
into their hands. We must guard 
against too trivial an appraisement 
of human appearances, especially 
in Germany, where thought en- 
larges its sway more than in any 
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other land. Ideals, real or false, 
cannot become powerful with us 
without going through the earnest- 
thinking process of the nation. The 
socialistic leaders have fully recog- 
nized and acted on the principle 
that he who wishes to have an in- 
terest in the future must first do 
his share for science. The German 
mind being thus constituted, we 
must, to explain the spread of so- 
cialism, find the fountains of its 
source. This is easy. The pro- 
fessors of political economy in our 
high-schools at the beginning of 
this century turned their attention 
to the socialistic problem. The 
university professors, even, have 
lately declared that they accept the 
socialistic stand-point sans phrase. 
The word expressing the nature of 
the whole movement would not 
have gained an introduction into 
the language had not the charac- 
teristic symptoms demanded an ex- 
pression. The phrase “platform 
socialism ” is not permitted to be 
left out of any German dictionary. 
The German Soctalistes de la chaire 
are as familiar to French writers 
as the Socialisti della Cattedra are 
to the Italians. All manner of 
shades of opinion have been devel- 
oped from this academic socialism. 
But a series of stereotyped formulas 
have come into existence with 
which every one, in the press and 
on the platform, plays; as, for in- 
stance, that the inequality of pro- 
perty is greater now than formerly ; 
that the masses are more unhappy ; 
that wealth remains confined to 
the few and flows only to them; 
that capital rules supreme over la- 
bor and prescribes its laws. From 
these premises, which are all false, 
the conclusion is drawn that the 
present social system must be re- 
jected and replaced by another; 
that it was the government’s busi- 
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ness to do this; and that “science” 
should furnish a plan for a right- 
eous economy, and a guardian to 
regulate the same for all time to 
come. “Science” did not wait for 
a second invitation. Young souls 
devoted themselves to the projec- 
tion of plans for the salvation of 
society ; systems were invented for 
the organization of working-men 
into historical and organic groups, 
in order to enable them to with- 
stand capital; others discovered 
methods of taxation by which the 
inequalities of ownership could be 
neutralized. He whohadtoomuch, 
in the opinion of “ science,” was to 
be deprived of it, and it was to be 
given to him who had too little; 
persons were to be prevented from 
getting rich by ingenious. plans for 
equalizing prices. “ Permissible 
luxury” was divided from prohi- 
bited enjoyments; “science” un- 
dertook to prescribe the limits of 
individual action. 

Former times offered stronger 
contrasts, perhaps, of luxury and 
misery. But the complaint now is 
that some persons have by certain 
manipulations become rapidly rich, 
and have made a “loud” use of 
their wealth. But are the heredi- 
tary ownerships of nobles or of ex- 
tensive mercantile houses more sa- 
cred than the newly-won riches of 
stock speculators? Does the an- 
cient castle with its solemn walls 
fit better into the new system than 
the luxurious villa of the parvenu? 
Is one’s desire for equality less 
offended by the velvet train which 
a page bears behind a duchess 
than by the satin skirt which the 
wife of a contractor draws behind 
her in the dust of the promenade ? 
The dourgeoise spirit has nothing in 
common with the principles of so- 
cialism, nor with the sentiments of 
the proletariat. But the fountain 
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of civil dissatisfaction has fed the 
torrent of socialistic agitation. 
Many a man, ruined by gambling, 
becomes a convert to the idea of 
a more just division of property ; 
many, from grief over unlucky stock 
speculations, have written essays on 
the immorality of the acquisitien of 
capital. 

Why has German science, justly 
renowned for its exactness, and of- 
ten accused because of its heavi- 
ness, hurled itself into this whirl- 
pool, in order to rise again, drip- 
ping with foul water, and with its 
hands full of prospectuses for the 
eternal freeing of the world from 
evil? Well, one can have too much 
of a good thing. The scientific 
spirit can be driven to excess. 
Science has done so much for us 
that it was easy to believe that it 
could accomplish everything. Sci- 
ence and its disciples suddenly pro- 
posed to solve all the problems of 
life; and every one with a project 
was compelled to give out his me- 
thod for science to decide upon. 
Your German, as a rule, has more 
adaptability for theoretical learn- 
ing than for practical action. Into 
his head everything penetrates, and 
in his head he accomplishes every- 
thing. Other people do much with 
their five senses and ten fingers 
without their minds giving much 
attention to it. We have more 
learning than action; ‘more criti- 
cism than taste ; we do better when 
we work with circumspection than 
when we attempt io improvise. 
When, therefore, in the space of a 
few years, we had conquered two 
powerful states in war and in dip- 
lomacy, and the world asked whence 
we had taken the means, we reflect- 
ed upon the secret of our success, 
and believed that we had found 
the correct answer in this: “The 
school-teacher has won the battle 
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of Sadowa!” In all probability it 
was a school-teacher who invented 
this saying, for fecit cui prodest. Al- 
ready has Lasker warned us of the 
folly of this dictum. Nothing can 
be less acquired in school than 
genius, and the decisive turn to- 
ward greatness which Germany has 
accomplished was given by the 
genius of the great men who in the 
right moment took its destiny into 
their hands. Statesmanship and 
war are two arts, not two sciences. 
To trace the secret of the power 
of the commander is not vouch- 
safed us; but as regards the politi- 
cal side of the question, it is cer- 
tain that no German was ever less 
of a pedagogue than the imperial 
chancellor. 

We might almost ask how a man 
who is so exactly the opposite of a 
school-teacher could be born in 
Germany. Germany has at length 
broken through the chain which so 
long held it prostrate, just because 
it found a statesman who was so 
entirely differently constituted front 
all the rest. For those who desire 
to make nature and destiny demo- 
cratic by teaching that no one is 
irreplaceable this fact is unwel- 
come; but nothing is more aristo- 
cratic than nature and destiny. 

But as the schoolmaster carried 
off and appropriated the laurels of 
1866, those of 1870 were awarded 
tohim without question; and when, 
in the German Empire which he 
was supposed to have founded, a 
breach showed itself here and 
there, who should be called upon 
to fill it but he? ‘The question 
was seriously proposed whether 
society should not be reconstruct- 
ed from the core. And the school- 
master undertook to reply. 

The turn which public life has 
thereby taken is of a very danger- 
ous character. If we do not soon 
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turn away from this overrating of 
the school we shall destroy the 
whole of German life. By impos- 
ing upon science tasks that do not 
belong to her we would destroy 
life through science, and science 
through life, and that which was 
Germany’s pride and safeguard, 
her learning and knowledge, would 
become a burden and a curse. 
Science and life have constantly 
to learn from each other. In an 
exchange of their riches is to be 
found their salvation, not in the 
domination of the one over the 
other. The much-praised student- 
life itself does its part in im- 
buing the student with the incli- 
nation for an isolated existence. 
Many remain students all their 
lives, and a love for the practical 
tasks of life is not thereby fostered. 
The consciousness of high scien- 
tific attainments gives a degree of 
self-confidence which is easily car- 
ried too far when applied to world- 
ly affairs. To this temptation 
more than one succumbed when 
he was told that it was his task to 
reconstruct the social structure. 
The cry was that the whole exist- 
ing order of things had become 
“bankrupt.” By what rules, then, 
was the new order to be establish- 
ed? These were sought and rang- 
ed, as the expression went, in a 
scientific way. The first of these 
rules is: “The wéak person must 
be protected against the strong.” 
How much can be brought under 
this formula! We can pledge our- 
selves with its aid to work out 
every communistic programme to 
the smallest details. If we only 
once lose the sense of discrimina- 
tion between theoretical knowledge 
and practice, no limit can be plac- 
ed upon self-confidence. Science 
applied to dogs and frogs is one 
thing, but it would not do to apply 
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the same rules to men. For the 
communists to assume for their 
method of regulating society by 
scientific means the title of a his- 
torical school is indeed a piece of 
communism ! 

How was it possible that a num- 
ber of scholars, to whom no one 
can deny ability and purity of in- 
tentions, could permit themselves 
to be led on to such extravagances ? 
The overrated conception of the 
avocation of the teacher is not 
sufficient to explain this. An- 
other exaggeration had to combine 
with this: the exaggerated concep- 
tion of the avocation of the state. 
Teaching was to prescribe all, the 
state to execute all. 

In regard to the state we have 
fallen from one extreme to the 
other. After it had sunk to the 
level of a caricature during our 
political degeneracy, the recogni- 
tion of its high vocation overcame 
us, and we made an omniscient 
and omnipotent deity of it. When 
we say “state” philosophy takes a 
hand in the matter, and immediately 
the conception of absoluteness and 
divinity is apparent—the “ state ” 
becomes a god in whom we can 
place unlimited confidence and 
from whom we can expect every- 
thing. The truth that after all the 
“state” is only a term for a body 
of individual ministers or legisla- 
tors has been forgotten. We make 
a secret idol of the state. To look 
behind the curtain is forbidden. 
But the less the state benefits one, 
just so much the more does he ex- 
pect and demand from it. He 
beats his idol in order to compel 
it to work miracles. As Herbert 
Spencer says, it is the fashion to 
scold the government in one breath 
for its awkwardness in the most 
trifling matters, and in the next to 
demand from it the solution of 
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the most difficult problems. State- 
craft, at its best, is only the work 
of individuals; it must lose in fine- 
ness in proportion to the number 
of those who participate in it. 
There is a thousand times more 
wisdom in hero-worship than in the 
adoration of the intangible collec- 
tive being to which, under the name 
of the state, we do divine honors 
only because we cannot see it. A 
parliament can be observed at its 
work; even ministers appear in 
flesh and blood as parliaments do. 
But of a sudden parliaments and 
ministers end their work ; the cur- 
tain falls; second act: the state! 
It is divine ! 

Curiously enough this adhesion 
to the collective system coincides 
with the time of the disappoint- 
ment over this system. For the fin- 
ancial grief of the last few years 
is nothing but sorrow for the losses 
to which stock-companies have led. 
If the anonymous corporation could 
puzzle so many heads, it is due to 
the fatal charm which the appara- 
tus of the collective system exer- 
cises. Whenever a man withdraws 
from the eyes of men; where in 
place of the individual a corpora- 
tion acts, under whose name the 
individual is lost to view, there a 
curtain is drawn which excites the 
fancy of those without. Even 
those who partake of the labor in- 
side the curtain are enshrouded 
by the clouds of anonymousness, 
and believe more in themselves as 
a part of the abstract whole than 
they would believe in themselves 
as individuals. 

Nothing is more calculated to 
make intelligible the mixture of de- 
ceiving elements which lie latent 
in abstract authorities than the 
famous sixth great power, the press. 
How much better were it for that 
other abstraction, “ public opinion,” 























if it kept in mind that it is only a 
man (and often what a man!) that 
stands behind the thought! It has 
been attempted to remove this cloud, 
and to force men to see, by com- 
pelling every one to sign his articles 
with hisown name. But this was of 
noavail. The law never wasenforc- 
ed initstruesense. Public opinion 
as an abstraction feels the need of in- 
tercourse with something of a kin- 
dred nature far too deeply to be wil- 
ling to miss an abstraction repre- 
senting that opinion in the form of 
an anonymous press. Itis the same 
with anonymous business corpora- 
tions as with the press. All efforts 
have failed to effect a reform in the 
laws relative to stock-gambling by 
means of which the personal re- 
sponsibility of the board of control 
of an anonymous corporation could 
be brought home to individuals. 
A piece of fiction will and must al- 
waysremain here. Ifthe lawmaker 
were to take upon himself the task 
of changing this fiction into reality 
the result would be the same as 
with the press. Those associations 
are the best which are most tyran- 
nically administered, and in which 
the director has the least respect 
for his executive committee. Zant 
vaut-Thomme tant vaut la chose! 
There will be no relief until the 
stockholder knows that in entering 
a company he sacrifices a part of 
his motive for self-sustentation.* 


Vv. 


Science is not allin all. ‘To the 
department of the “highest pow- 


* Here Dr. Bamberger portrays at great —— 
and in a bantering the d ds of those 
who believe that the state can remedy all evils, and 
describes with humor the various programmes for 
state administration of domestic life, public amuse- 
ments, education, and what not. He quotes the 
Italian proverb that ‘a fool in his own house is 
smarter than a wise man in another’s mansion,” 
and says that the state falls into folly when it pene- 
trates the houses of its subjects and regulates for 
them.their domestic economy. 
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ers”’ reason also belongs. Reason 
must decide where the domain of 
science begins and ends. When 
science, because it has studied his- 
tory, feels called upon to make his- 
tory ; when, because it observes de- 
velopments, it believes itself bound 
to work out plans of development 
for the future; when it sends out 
its champions into political assem- 
blies—why, then it is out of its 
own sphere. 

In a country which, more than 
all others, lives on “the milk of 
the mind,” the pest of socialistic 
nonsense could not have spread so 
widely if the unwholesome ingredi- 
ents of this lacteal fluid had not 
impregnated the country. For 
him who studies men and things 
in proximity it is curious to ob- 
serve that when ministers come in- 
to Parliament to thunder against 
socialism, the offices under their 
control are filled with younger offi- 
cials who have imbibed socialism 
with the mother’s milk of the high- 
schools, and who esteem it their 
duty, as far as their position ad- 
mits, to aid in the inauguration of 
small socialistic experiments. At 
times the jargon of social demo- 
cracy even finds its way into their 
official reports. Still more notice- 
able is this in journalism. ‘The of- 
ficial organs which the congress at 
Gotha mentioned as being in its 
service are really only a weak aux- 
iliary corps to the great power 
which works in the civilian press 
for the social democracy. The 
same reader who would grow pale 
were he to discover on the last 
page of his newspaper the news of 
a sudden fall in stocks, is delighted 
to peruse, on its first page, a lead- 
ing article presaging the speedy 
coming of the day of vengeance 
for the proletariat. Such readers 
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army in the event of this theore- 
tical revolution becoming’ practi- 
cal. But this does not hinder 
them from assailing “ militaryism.” 
That the strong and strictly-disci- 
plined armed power would still re- 
main indispensable for internal war, 
even were the danger of outward 
war removed, is a natural thought. 
But this consolation, if it be one, is 
not of so trustworthy a character 
as is commonly supposed. So long 
as the quiet course of history fol- 
lows its accustomed path Germany 
need not fear the dissolution of 
her army organization by socialistic 
agitation. But who can say what 
a systematically-conducted dissem- 
ination of ideas may not in the end 
accomplish ? 

In Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Hesse, 
and Holstein the social democrats 
have entered the municipal govern- 
ments. The number of socialistic 
students is large; in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Saxony the rural 
population has allowed itself to be 
drawn into the net of the propa- 
ganda. Of course all this can go 
much farther without changing the 
outward aspect of life, and the sug- 
gestion that life is threatened with 
a radical alteration will only arouse 
incredulous laughter, as being an 
outgrowth of terror or the “red 
ghost.”” But we should take into 
consideration the possibility of a 
great catastrophe, and remember 
how, in the breaking-out of a storm, 
all the elements of evil augment 
themselves, unite, and fall upon 
everything with destructive force. 
Thus would Christian socialists, 
social-political-socialists,  tax-re- 
formers, and _local-economic-re- 
formers unite; and among the 
leaders themselves one would be 
dragged on by ambition, the other 
by a sense of his responsibility. 
The motto of Carl Marx, “ The 
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liberation of labor must be the 
work of the working-class, to which 
all other classes are only a reac- 
tionary mass,” has now become 
the mot d’ordre of all the socialistic 
organizations in Germany. The 
“Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers,” which last year formed the 
nucleus of the terrible railway in- 
surrection in America, began in 
1863 in an association for mutual 
aid in cases of sickness, and for 
temperance in the taking of spirit- 
uous liquors. This insurrection is 
in its way better adapted than the 
Paris Commune for the study of 
those who are anxious to ascertain 
how much longer the fire can 
smoulder, and how suddenly and 
with what irresistible force it may 
break forth. Faithful to their 
tender predilections in favor of 
socialism, many German papers 
have found in the destruction and 
incendiarism at Chicago, Cincinna- 
ti, Reading, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Baltimore, and Martinsburg only 
material for throwing light upon 
the American speculative mania ; 
and the terrible devastations which 
shadowed with gloom a third of the 
Union were mostly presented as 
though they were only to be ascrib- 
ed to transgressions in the financial 
economy. The truth that for years 
the propaganda had won the mass 
of the working-class, and had rear- 
ed a conspiracy extending over the 
whole country, remained in the 
background. The season in which 
the West sends its many products 
to Eastern ports, and receives in re- 
turn the means for carrying on its 
business, was selected as the mo- 
ment for interrupting traffic. Ata 
certain hour all trains were to stop, 
and not again move until all the 
workmen had achieved their object, 
whose principle was that industry 
was bound, even in times when it 















































dves not produce much, to pay 
just as high wages to working-men 
as in seasons of the utmost prosper- 
ity—a principle which is announced 
in the writings of the Christian so- 
cialists of both confessions. After 
the population had recovered it 
asked how it had been possible for 
it to be beset by such a monster, 
whose existence it had not before 
dreamt of? And yet three years be- 
fore, on’ Christmas day of 1874, a 
similar attempt, though on a small- 
er scale, had been made. On that 
day at the stroke of twelve the en- 
gineers of all locomotives which 
transported trains between the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Missouri stepped 
down, left the cars and passengers 
where they were, and refused to 
serve any farther until their de- 
mands had been complied with. 
But in that widely-agitated country 
this note of warning was soon for- 
gotten. 

Must nations experience every- 
thing for themselves? Does man 
learn nothing from the misfortunes 
of others?  Forsooth, he seems 
to learn nothing from his own. 
Not insensibility to the wants of 
the weak dictates the principle 
that no legislation on the part of 
the state can prevent poverty, ine- 
quality, and suffering. Insight into 
the nature of man shows us this 
truth. This insight teaches us that 
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growths in freedom, in acquirement, 
in diligence, and in possessions 
bear inseparable relations to each 
other and lead to the good of all. 
It is not true that the proportion 
of the poor and unhappy is larger 
than formerly; not true that the 
contrast between rich and poor is 
harsher; not true that the weak is 
more at the mercy of the strong. 
It is only true that the greater ap- 
proximation between all classes 
compels us to become more sensi- 
tive to diversities of conditions and 
to regard them as intolerable. The 
idea of a mechanical levelling of 
the fortunes of all is the non plus 
ultra of folly, which in the course 
of realization will result in nothing 
but the destruction of all liberty, 
for which reason all reactionary in- 
stincts feel themselves attracted to 
socialism. Socialism, it is true, 
has not been productive wholly of 
evil, because there are no absolute 
truths (sic), and every anomaly, in 
its way, performs a service. It has 
led, and will in the future lead, the 
community and individuals to un- 
derstand the connection between 
true interest and true humanity. 
More important than to set in mo- 
tion the motive of self-interest is 
it to direct attention to real abuses. 
For, say what we may, never has a 
time possessed more sensitiveness 
for every ill and more craving after 
justice than ours. 
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HELEN LEF. 


A ROMANCE OF OLD MARYLAND. 


CONCLUSION. 


It were difficult to describe how 
intensely Helen enjoyed her ride 
through the wilderness. A good 
part of the way they followed an 
Indian trail which skirted the bank 
of the Potomac; but occasionally 
they were guided in the right di- 
rection by blazed trees. “ The 
work of my dear William’s axe,” 
thought Helen. In the most beau- 
tiful parks in England she had ne- 
ver beheld any scenery like this; 
an ancient Greek might have told 
her that the wood-nymphs and 
fauns had come forth from their 
sylvan retreats to deck her progress 
through their dominion. It looked, 
indeed, like a festive march; the 
gentian flowers were a-bloom in 
every open spot; the American ivy 
flung out her gorgeous banners of 
orange and yellow ; the cedars were 
draped in scarlet woodbine; the ma- 
ple, the gum, the pepperidge-tree, 
and the sassafras, each one wearing 
a color of its own, added glory to 
the landscape; while from amid 
clusters of berries and chestnuts 
the yellow-hammer and blue-jay 
called out to Helen in shrill, glad- 
some notes. ; 

“T agree with you at last,” said 
Evelyn —“I agree with you: the 
Old World has no season which can 
compare in loveliness with the Ame- 
rican Indian Summer.” 

“ And whatever father may say,” 
observed Helen, reaching out her 
hand as they jogged past a persim- 
mon-tree, “I do love ripe persim- 
mons. Nor have I any objection 
to a fat ‘possum. Look! look! 
there goes one.” And sure enough 


Evelyn caught a glimpse of one of 
those “low, plebeian brutes,” as 
Sir Henry Lee called them, mak- 
ing off through the bushes. 

It was late in the evening when 
they reached St. Joseph’s. The 
Angelus bell had long rung; but 
there was a full moon shining, the 
air was balmy, and Helen, tired 
though she was, was not willing 
to forego the pleasure of a stroll 
with the surprised and enraptured 
Berkeley at this witching hour. And 
as they sauntered along she gave 
him an account of her life since 
they had parted; after which he 
gave her an account of his, then 
ended by making a fervent appeal 
to her not to return to St. Mary’s 
except as his wife. 

“Does this startle you?” he 
asked, as Helen stopped short and 
half withdrew her arm from his, 
murmuring : 

“ My father! my father !” 

“Oh! I entreat you, do not let 
Sir Henry stand in the way of 
your plighted troth. Think—think 
of me! Loving you with my whole 
heart, yet condemned to live sepa- 
rated from you—Helen, it is cruel. 
No, no! Let the holy sacrament 
of matrimony make us one; then, 
if circumstances still force us asun- 
der, it will be most consoling to 
know that the separation is only 
for a brief space. I am sure God 
will soften your father’s heart to- 
wards me, and that ere long he 
will call me son. O Helen! an- 
swer. Do not refuse my petition.” 

While her lover was speaking 
Helen remembered the dream she 
























had had, and the ingenious method 
which had occurred to her in that 
dream for overcoming her parent’s 
aversion to the young man. At 
the same time her heart whispered 
a thousand tender things, such as 
only a heart deeply in love can 
ever whisper; and now when Berke- 
ley ended his supplication all fear 
of her father had vanished from 
her mind, and, looking up at him, 
she said : 

* Dear William, I consent ; let it 
be as you wish.” 

“My own dear girl!” cried 
Berkeley. “ And now, my darling, 
you have only to name the happy 
day. When shall it be ?” 

“Well, let us be wedded to- 

morrow. I will tell Father Mc- 
Elroy our whole story; when he 
hears it I am certain he will marry 
us.” 
And Helen was right. The wise, 
kind-hearted priest, after lending 
an attentive ear to what she nar- 
rated to him early the next day, 
agreed to perform the ceremony 
forthwith. Indeed, there was no- 
thing Father McElroy liked better 
than to see young folks united in 
wedlock, and whenever a young 
couple announced to him that they 
were betrothed he always clapped 
his hands and cried: “ Good! good! 
My children, you could not_ bring 
me better news.” 

The wedding was as private as 
possible. Then Helen abode a 
fortnight at St. Joseph’s—a blissful 
fortnight—after which she went 
back to her father, who, when he 
saw her coming towards him, ex- 
claimed : 

“ The jaunt has done the child 
a world of good! She needed a 
change of air.” 

Whereupon Sir Henry’s friend 
answered : 


“Ay, Harry, her cheeks are 
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rosier, and she is every way pret- 
tier, than when she left us.” 

The winter that followed this 
glorious Indian Summer was a 
very happy winter indeed. Al- 
most every evening Evelyn visited 
the tower and passed an hour in 
the queen’s room, where Helen 
played merry airs and sang joyous 
songs; and so pleased was Sir 
Henry at the way she behaved to- 
wards the baronet that he laid 
aside his gruff manner entirely, and 
addressed her always in the kindest 
voice; for which, we may be sure, 
Helen felt extremely grateful to 
generous Evelyn, who was playing 
his part to perfection. And once 
when the old gentleman kissed her 
and asked when the happy day 
was to be—‘ For, child, I am 
growing old; don’t put it off much 
longer ”’—Helen answered : “ I pro- 
mise, father, that I will yet make 
you the happiest man in the col- 
ony-” 

At which he gave her another 
kiss, then, walking up to the an- 
cient suit of armor, he began talk- 
ing to it in an undertone, to the 
no small amusement of his friend 
Dick, who had heard him say that 
this armor was haunted by the 
ghost of one of his forefathers. 

But nothing contributed so much 
to Helen’s peace of mind as a cer- 
tain resolution which her father 
came to towards Christmastide. 
Sir Henry had resolved to make a 
visit to his native land in the com- 
pany of his friend Dick, who 
would be obliged to return in 
spring. Zhe Ark, the same vessel 
that had brought him to Maryland, 
would sail for England early in 
March, and the temptation to see 
his birth-place once more ere he 
died was too strong to be resist- 
ed. Sir Henry announced his inten- 
tion to Helen with a tear in his 
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eye. “But I'll not be long gone, 
child. I'll be back again before 
autumn.” Which when Helen 
heard, instead of looking pensive, 
as her father thought she would, 
she sat down to her harpsichord 
and played the most gleeful air he 
had ever heard in his life—an air 
which Helen herself had composed 
during her honeymoon at St. Jo- 
seph’s. Many times that winter 
did she repeat this happy air, and 
more than once, too, when she fin- 
ished playing it, she burst into a 
merry laugh; and whenever Sir 
Henry begged to be told what plea- 
sant thought was amusing her, she 
only laughed on, then ended by 
twining her arms about his neck 
and saying: 

“Dear, dear father! don’t be 
longer away than the last day of 
summer.” 

As for Evelyn, during those 
months he was happy too. Yes, 
he truly was, and often said to him- 
self: “ThankGod! I amawakened 
from the listless and supine life I 
was leading.” And he inwardly 
confessed that Helen’s refusal of 
him had kindled him into a man. 
Father McElroy, to whom he made 
known his resolve to enter the 
priesthood, was delighted, and lent 
him several books which it was 
needful that he should read; and 
having already taken his degree at 
Oxford, Sir Charles was not ill 
prepared for his glorious voca- 
tion. 

Yes, those days were days of 
peace and sunshine for the young 
wife, and when by and by March 
arrived and her father bade her 
adieu, she did not feel lonesome 
for being left all alone in the tower. 
The Ark, she knew, was a stanch 
craft, and would carry Sir Henry 
safe across the ocean, helped by 
her prayers; then back in a few 
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months he would come, to meet a 
joyful surprise. 

Of Helen’s life during this spring 
and summer naught need be said. 
Time flew swiftly by ; every oppor- 
tunity brought a letter from her 
dear William; and now we find 
ourselves verging towards Septem- 
ber, and Helen is gazing anxiously 
from the highest window of her 
home to catch sight of Zhe Ark, 
which may any hour beexpected. At 
length, on the very last day of Au- 
gust, Zhe Ark appeared; and was 
ever ship so beautiful in Helen’s 
eyes ? 

Happy indeed was the meeting 
between father and daughter. 

“But you look a little pale, 
child—a little pale,” spoke Sir 
Henry, as he clasped her in his 
arms. “ Worrying, no doubt, about 
me. Well, we had a tempestuous 
voyage last spring, and coming 
back the sea was not much smooth- 
er; I once thought we might 
never reach land. But, neverthe- 
less, here I am safe and sound, 
and now your cheeks must bloom 
again.” 

Then, after the fond greeting was 
over, Sir Henry set out, accompa- 
nied by Evelyn, to inspect his do- 
main. 

“Let us first go see how your 
lilies are thriving,” suggested the 
latter—* the lilies which you plant- 
ed by the Island of Tranquil De- 
light.” 

“Yes, yes, we will visit them 
first of all,” answered Sir Henry. 

Accordingly, off they went, 
briskly too, for the old gentleman 
was delighted to find himself on 
solid earth again, and from a dis- 
tance he caught sight of the lilies, 
and of something else besides 
which was not a lily, but lovely, 
wonderful, bewitching, half hid- 
den in a small birch canoe that 

















floated in the midst of the beauti- 
ful flowers. 

“Well, I do declare, here is 
a baby—a winsome blue-eyed 
baby!” cried Sir Henry, beside 
himself with astonishment, as he 
bent his rheumatic back over the 
little mortal, who seemed to know 
him, for the prettiest of blue peep- 
ers began straightway to wink and 
make love to him; and as soon as 
he lifted: it out of the canoe, deep 
into his grizzly beard its tiny fingers 
dove and wove themselves. 

“Weil! well! This is truly am- 
azing !"” hecontinued. “Some vil- 
lanous Indian must have stolen 
it from its mother. But I will 
rescue it.” 

“So it would seem,” remarked 
Evelyn, with difficulty repressing a 
smile, “for here are a bow and 
arrows and deerskin blanket.” 

“The wretch! the vile kid- 
napper!"” went on Sir Henry. 
Then, wrapping the infant in his 
coat, “Come, come,” he added; 
“although ’tis a warm day, yet this 
poor wee creature might take its 
death of cold. Come, I must hurry 
home; and do you make all speed 
to the town and fetch a nurse.” 

“Helen! Helen! Where are 
you?” cried Sir Henry the moment 


’ 


he reached the tower. “ Quick, 
Helen! and look what I have 
found. Helen! Helen!” 


But his daughter did not appear 
for half an hour, by which time a 
nurse had been procured and was 
already bestowing all needful at- 
tention on the little stranger. 

“Why, father !”’ exclaimed Helen, 
with radiant countenance, as the 
old gentleman led her into the 
baby’s presence, “ why, what a trea- 
sure thisis! It will no doubt bring 
you good luck.” 

“TI verily believe it will; perhaps 
money enough to finish my castle,” 


Helen Lee. 
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said Sir Henry. “ Although "— 
here he looked yearningly at his 
daughter—“ although this is not 
the babe I am longing to greet.” 

“Well, well, we will do our best 
to make the pretty waif at home 
among us,” pursued Helen. “I 
am sure we shall get to like it. 
Why, see! see! ’tis reaching out its 
hands towards you, father.” 

“Just what it did when I first 
discovered it among the lilies,” said 
Sir Henry. “ But now let us re- 
tire and leave it awhile with the 
nurse; for the little darling must 
need sleep.” 

Accordingly they withdrew ; and 
through all the rest of that memor- 
able day Sir Henry could do no- 
thing except talk about his won- 
derful discovery by the Island of 
Tranquil Delight. 

During the week which followed 
Sir Henry paid frequent visits to 
the nursery, and his fondness for 
the infant grew with the hours. 
Like many a stern, imperious nature, 
he completely unbent; he became 
woman-like in his devotion to it. 
Closely and with fluttering heart 
did Helen watch him as he fondled 
the babe, who never whimpered 
when he approached, but, on the 
contrary, always smiled and made 
funny signs with its fingers, which 
Sir Henry declared that he under- 
stood. Then her father would take 
it in his arms and speak to it; and 
once he carried it into the queen’s 
room, where he showed it the rusty 
armor and portrait of the queen. 

It was during one of these plea- 
sant promenades that he turned to 
Helen and said, “My daughter, 
ought we not to have the little one 
baptized ?” 

Helen breathed a short prayer 
ere she answered, then spoke: 
“Father, the baby is already bap- 
tized ; his name is Harry Lee.” 
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“Harry Lee! What mean you?” 
exclaimed Sir Henry, giving a 
start; and he might have let his 
precious charge drop, had not its 
mother sprung forward and caught 
it. Then, while she pressed it to 
her bosom, the truth like lightning 
flashed upon him. 

“And I am now Helen Berke- 
ley,” went on Helen. “But we 
have christened our darling Harry 
Lee.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Sir Hen- 
ry, utterly aghast. “Good hea- 
vens! How you have deceived 
me!” As he spoke his brow grew 
dark as a thunder-cloud and the 
mother trembled. 

Presently, clasping her infant 
still closer to her bosom, “O 
father! father!” she sobbed, “ for- 
give me! forgive me!” And while 
Helen sobbed and implored, and 
while the old knight was trying to 
calm himself sufficiently to go on 
and vent his indignation in measur- 
ed terms, the baby, for the first 
time since he had found it among 
the lilies, turned away from him 
and began to cry. This was more 
than Sir Henry could stand. Its 
wailing accents pierced deep into 
his heart. There was a moment's 
struggle within him; then, going 
up to it, he let fall a tear on its 
bare head, saying: “‘ Harry, Harry, 
don’t cry. For love of you I will 
forgive all.” 

Berkeley, who had been for the 
past three days at St. Mary’s, was 
not long in answering his wife’s 
summons to speed to the tower, and 
with him came Father McElroy, who 
offered to take the whole blame on 
himself. But all was blue sky now; 
the baby had triumphed, and as Sir 
Henry grasped the hand of his son- 
in-law he said : 

“T thank you, ay, from the bot- 
tom of my heart I thank you, for 


Helen Lee. 


christening the child Harry Lee. 
I hope it is his whole name, no 
addition ?” 

“Harry Lee and nothing else,” 
replied the happy Berkeley ; where- 
upon Sir Henry, in the fulness of 
his joy, took the child away from 
Helen, and, kneeling down at Fa- 
ther McElroy’s feet, said, Anglican 
though he was: “ Reverend father, 
may I ask your blessing on me and 
my grandson?” ‘Then, when the 
blessing had been pronounced, he 
rose up off his knees, and exclaim- 
ed with a voice and mien which 
those who were present never for- 
got: “O God be thanked! I shall 
not be the last of the Lees.” 


One autumn day in the year 
1660 a young pale-face might have 
been seen entering an Indian vil- 
lage which stood on the western 
slope of one of the Alleghany 
mountains and not far from the 
source of the Monongahela. 

He was a tall, handsome youth, 
with long, chestnut hair resting on 
his shoulders ; yet withal he had a 
somewhat girlish countenance which 
sorted ill with the deep scar across 
his left cheek, that looked very like 
a sabre-cut. Presently he reined 
in his steed in front of a big cab- 
in forming the centre of the vil- 
lage, and on top of which was a 
cross, and said to himself, “ This 
must be the church ”; the inquired 
for Father Evelyn. 

A few minutes later the young 
man entered a wigwam close by, 
and found himself face to face with 
his god-father ; but neither recog- 
nized the other. “Are you truly 
Harry Lee ?” exclaimed the priest, 
with visible emotion. “ Why, Har- 


ry, I have not laid eyes on you 
since you were a child. 
deed you?” 

We may be sure that Harry was 


Is this in- 
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warmly welcomed to the mission- 
ary’s humble abode, where for a 
score of years he had dwelt with 
his savage flock around him; but 
no, not savages anylonger. Virtue 
reigned in the midst of this happy 
tribe, and no prisoner had been 
put to the torture by them for well- 
nigh a hundred moons. 

“You tell me Sir Henry is dead,” 
said Father Evelyn, after the first 
words of greeting were over. 
“ Well, well, God rest his soul!” 

“Dear grandfather!” said Harry. 
“Not many like him left in this 
world. He was so loyal; he was 
steel itself. Why, he took to his 
bed the very day the news reached 
him of the battle of Naseby, and 
never left it again—no, never—and 
died within twenty-four hours after 
hearing of the king’s execution. 
‘Damn the Roundheads!’ he cri- 
ed, as he rose up on his pillow— 
‘damn the Roundheads! No, no; 
God—God forgive them—God save 
the king!’ Oh! I shall never for- 
get his expression as he uttered these 
his very last words.” Here Harry 
brushed away a tear and was silent 
a moment. 

“Before dying,” went on the 
youth presently, “he gave me this 
book ”—as he spoke he drew from 
his pocket a well-fingered copy of 
Don Quixote—“and mother has 
taught me Spanish, and I carry this 
book about with me wherever I 

gs 
. “Your mother,” said Father 
Evelyn, “ your mother—tell me how 
she is.” 

“Thank God! mother is in ex- 
cellent health,” answered Harry. 
“ But it was long before she recov- 
ered from the shock of my father's 
death. We have acomfortable home 
at Jamestown, Virginia; we want 
for nothing.” (Berkeley would have 
died a much richer man, except 
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for his father-in-law’s debts, which 
he paid.) “ But mother cannot 
get over her love for Maryland, and 
last year we made a visit to St. 
Mary’s. But we did not stay long; 
‘twas too sad. There the tower 
stands, half hidden by wild vines 
and creepers, and surrounded by 
persimmon-trees. Once a_ rude 
churl dared to call it ‘ Lee’s folly’; 
but I made him rue the day—rue 
the day.” 

As Harry spoke he sprang to his 
feet ; his face, a moment before as 
mild and tranquil as a woman’s— 
his very mother’s face, which Fa- 
ther Evelyn remembered so well— 
changed in an instant; and while 
the lightning darted out of his 
eyes, the priest beheld the face of 
old Sir Henry. Ay, and farther 
back, too, it went through the gen- 
erations—back, back: it was the 
the self-same look which Harry’s 
ancestor wore who fell at Agin- 
court. 

“Well, is the old home desert- 
ed?” asked Father Evelyn, after 
calming him and persuading him 
to resume his seat. 

“No; it is used for a look-out 
tower, and from its summit you 
can see ships a long distance down 
the river.” 

Presently Harry noticed a paint- 
ing hanging on the wall above a 
rude book-case, and, after eyeing it 
a moment, said the two faces in the 
picture reminded him of his father 
and mother. To this the priest 
made no response, except to ob- 
serve that he intended to bequeath 
him this painting when he died. 
“ My good Indians will keep it safe 
for you, Harry. Do not forget to 
come for it.” 

Then after a pause, during which 
he ruthlessly crushed many a gold- 
en memory, Father Evelyn added: 
“The scene represented is not 
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strictly historical, for St. George 
lived some time later than St. 
Margaret. But in one of the old 
miracle plays of the middle ages 
the knight is made to rescue St. 
Margaret from the dragon.” 

Harry Lee tarried a week under 
his god-father’s roof, and a pleasant 
week it was; after which he return- 
ed to his far-off home in Virginia. 
But before departing Father Eve- 
lyn took his hand in his, and, press- 
ing it, said: “ Harry, who knows 
when we may meet again? So listen 
well to what I am about to say. 
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Your dear father I knew most inti- 
mately. In the colony of Mary- 
land there was no better man than 
William Berkeley ; none more ac- 
tive; none to whom, after Lord 
Baltimore himself, the people have 
been more indebted for their pros- 
perity and happiness. Therefore 
tread in his footsteps. You tell me 
that you are a surveyor. Well, la- 
bor hard and honestly at your pro- 
fession. Learn betimes to measure 
life; stay true to the faith; and 
above all things don’t dream— 
don’t dream.” 





HERMITAGES IN THE PYRENEES ORIENTALES. 


** Let man return to God the same way in which he turned from him ; and as the love of created beauty 
made him lose sight of the Creator, so let the beauty of the creature lead him back to the beauty of the 


Creator.” —St. /sidore of Seville. 


Il. 


TuHREE miles from the village of 
Passa is the hermitage of St. Luc 
on an elevated plateau, surrounded 
by thorny furze and the cistus, and 
a few old mulberry-trees. It over- 
looks a vast plain dotted with 
villages, and in the distance is 
the Mediterranean—no melancholy 
main, but a golden sea of light be- 
neath a burning sun. This is a 
place of strategical importance, and 
in time of war has been alternately 
occupied by French and Spanish 
troops. The chapei has been re- 
stored, and a hermit lives in the 
adjoining cell. Near by is a foun- 
tain shaded by plane-trees to slake 
his thirst. On great festivals the 
peasants come to sing the Goigs re- 
lating to the chapel, and votive 
Masses are frequently offered up 
for the cure of various maladies. 

About two miles from the little 


walled town of Ille in the valley of 
the Tet, on the side of the moun- 
tains that separate it from the val- 
ley of the Tech, is the hermitage 
of St. Maurice shaded by walnut- 
trees (what we call the English 
walnut). It is a lonely spot, but 
there is an agreeable view over 
the broad valley. The chapel is 
dear to the people, and they come 
here with holy songs on the feast 
of St. Maurice, who is invoked for 
fevers, common in this region. 
Over the altar is his statue as a 
Roman soldier, and near him are 
two sainted virgins who overcame 
the fiery dragon—St. Martha and 
St. Marguerite. In the pavement 
is inserted—a rare thing to find in 
these chapels—the tombstone of an 
old hermit who died here in 1758, 
with its 
Pregau per ell, 




















Further up, on the right bank of 
the Tet, you came to Prades, a vil- 
lage north of the Canigou, in a val- 
ley teeming with wheat, vines, deli- 
cious peaches noted in the market 
of Toulouse, and fruit of all kinds. 
The very hills are terraced for cul- 


tivation. A few miles distant is the 
hermitage of St. Etienne on a spur 
of the Canigou inaccessible to car- 
riages—a wild, desolate place where 
rocks are piled on rocks, out of 
which gush clear, sparkling rills 
that keep alive the few plants and 
shrubs that grow wherever soil can 
collect. It once belonged to the 
counts of the Cerdagne. The cha- 
pel often serves as a refuge to 
the shepherds of the mountain in 
storms. Here is a picture of St. 
Stephen with a stone on his head, 
as he is painted by Carpaccio. 
Just beyond the chapel rises the 
Roc del Moro, a high peak crowned 
by the ruins of an old watch-tow- 
er—perhaps a Moorish Atalaya. 

Near Prades, on an elevation 
overlooking the fertile valley, is the 
ancient hermitage of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste, now private property, though 
the chapel is open to the public. 
The Canigou presents an imposing 
aspect from the terrace, and not 
far off are the interesting ruins of 
an old monastery. 

“ The long ribbed aisles are burst and shrunk, 

The holy shrines to ruin sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk, 
God's blessing on his soul !”’ 

The hermitage of St. Christophe 
is on a mountain shelf shaded by 
a venerable hermit oak, looking 
off over a beautiful valley sprinkled 
with villages such as Ria, Sirach, 
etc. Beyond tower the calm, grand 
heights of the Canigou, that, like the 
contemplative soul, stands above 
the world, its gray sides relieved 
by no soft green pasture-land, and 
yielding no corn or oil to man, but 
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holding in its stern recesses the cold 
glacier springs whose waters pour 
down through summer heat from its 
storehouses of ice and snow to re- 
fresh the thirsty plain, fit emblem of 
the holy influences that rain down 
from the sanctuaries it overshadows. 
The huge St. Christopher may well 
be set up among these giant peaks, 
’mid flood and fell. His beautiful 
legend is told in a series of bas-re- 
liefs around the walls of the old 
chapel of rubble-work. On the 
roth of July, when he is specially 
honored here, as in Catalonia, the 
surrounding villages come here in 
procession, stopping on the way to 
pray at the oratory of St. Sebastian. 
After their devotions at St. Chris- 
topher’s they eat their lunch among 
the rocks and drink from the stone 
basins in the caves. Not far off is 
Ria with its castle—the cradle of 
an historic race from which de- 
scended the old counts of Barce- 
lona, as well as many a king and 
queen of Aragon, Navarre, France, 
etc. Several of the present sove- 
reigns of Europe, in fact, might 
trace their descent from the old 
lords of the obscure hamlet of Ria. 

The valley of the Tet contracts 
to a mere gorge at Villefranche, 
where there is barely room for the 
river and the two streets that con- 
stitute the town. This is one of 
the first places fortified by Vauban. 
Further on there is only a mule- 
path along the ravine shut in by 
wild, rocky mountains whose sides 
are lashed by fierce torrents. On 
one of these is the hermitage of St. 
Pierre de la Roca, reached by climb- 
ing a steep path cut in the sides of 
the cliff. The chapel fell to ruin at 
the Revolution, and the Madonna, 
which had been found ages before 
in a cave, was carried to the parish 
church, It is now owned by pri- 
vate individuals, who have had it 
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restored. Adjoining is the hermi- 
tage, that looks down on the beau- 
tiful villages of Fulla and Sahorre. 
Directly behind rise tall cliffs, and 
beyond is a vast amphitheatre of 
mountains, above which towers the 
majestic Canigou. Aconvent once 
stood close by, the monks of which 
served the church of the Zour Car- 
rée at the foot of the mountain, 
now in ruins. The convent, too, is 
gone. You see only the remains of 
the old kitchen with its marble 
pavement and fine cistern; and, 
climbing up the side of the cliff by 
means of a ladder, you come to a 
terrace where the monks had their 
parterre of flowers for the garden. 
Close by is the Virgin’s Cave, where 
the Madonna was found. The 
chapel, which is only twenty-five 
feet long and ten wide, has few 
ornaments except the statues of St. 
Peter and St. Teresa. Before the 
entrance are several tombstones, 
on one of which is this inscription : 
**Thou who regardest this tomb, why 
dost thou not despise that which is mor- 
tal? A similar dwelling is reserved for 
all mankind. What thou art, I was. 
What I am, thou wilt be. I was honored 
in the world, and now I am laid away 
and forgotten in the tomb. 
the world with my rich garments ; now I 
am naked in the grave. I only inspire 
horror. I lived in delights...” 
Unfortunately the inscription is in- 
complete. There is no name, no 
device, to indicate who it was that 
had thus tested the pleasures of 
life. The stone only echoes the 
eternal refrain: Vanitas vanitatis. 
The hermitage of Notre Dame de 
Doma Nova is on a peak in the an- 
cient seigneurie of Domanove. At 
the foot is a rivulet that feeds the 
stream of Riu-Fagés. The terrace 
is shaded by evergreens. You en- 
ter by a pretty porch and find your- 
self before a medizval-looking al- 
tar with a Madonna dressed in 
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the Spanish style. This statue wes 
found under a juniper by means of 
a lamb that had strayed thither. 
Among the ex-votos on the walls is 
a painting of a hermit tied to a pil- 
lar by a band of Huguenots who 
are setting fire to the chapel he is 
in. This commemorates a pleas- 
ing instance of Protestant tolera- 
tion in 1580. 

The Huguenots of Béarn made 
several raids into Roussillon in the 
sixteenth century, and a company 
was organized to resist them, for 
which several communes were re- 
warded by the king of Spain with 
special privileges. [Ille, for in- 
stance, was allowed to hold a fair. 

The hermitage of Notre Dame 
de la Roca stands on a naked cliff 
not far from Nyer. In the depths 
of the ravine below flows the Man- 
tet ’mid rocks and frightful preci- 
pices. Near by are the ruins of an 
old battlemented tower, and on the 
other side of the stream, in a still 
wilder, more inaccessible spot, is 
the cave where the Madonna was 
found by a girl in search of fagots. 
The chapel is vaulted and adorned 
in Spanish fashion, with a retablo 
over the altar, on the panels of 
which are painted the mysteries of 
religion. The Virgin and Child 
are in silken garments; and an 
iron réja protects the sanctuary. 
People come here to pray in time 
of calamity, and often hang their 
votive offerings on the wall. 

The hermitage of St. Jacques de 
Calahors is but little frequented. 
It has a poor desolate chapel with 
tude images of the Virgin and St. 
James, and an altar to St. Antich, 
probably some Spanish saint. If 
any one wishes to live in poverty 
and undisturbed solitude, he could 
find no more suitable place than 
the wild, desolate region of which St. 
Jacques is the culminating point. 
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“ Never was spot more sadly meet 
For lonely prayer and hermit feet.” 

The hermitage of La Trinité is 
known to have existed in the ninth 
century. ‘Think of that! A thou- 
sand years of prayer in this sacred 
desert! What fruits of immortal 
life from this obscure region! The 
present chapel is of the twelfth 
century. Here is a curious cruci- 
fix known as the Santa Majestad, 
said to have come down from the 
age of Charlemagne. It is in great 
veneration, and sung in quaint Ca- 
talan Goigs perhaps as ancient as 
the image itself. The Christ is 
clothed in a long tunic that allows 
only the hands and feet and head 
to be seen. He is fastened to the 
cross by four nails, and around the 
head project long rays. There are 
several of these singular crucifixes 
in the Pyrénées Orientales, and 
we remember seeing a similar one 
at Naples, clad in its long crimson 
tunic. 

The chapel is surmounted by 
three crosses, of which the central 
one is the highest. Behind rises a 
peak, on which stands the old don- 
jon of Belpuig that dates at least 
from the thirteenth century. La 
Trinité is very popular in this pas- 
toral region, and on St. Peter's day 
and Trinity Sunday the mountains 
ring with the Goigs of the shep- 
herds and herdsmen. 

One of the most picturesque her- 
mitages in the valley of the Tet, and 
certainly the most popular, is Notre 
Dame de Font Romieu, a moun- 
tain solitude surrounded by pines, 
delightful in summer, but so snowy 
in winter that the chapel is closed 
to the public about the middle of 
November, and scarcely opened 
again till spring. But in the sum- 
mer it is open night and day, that 
the shepherds may come here at 
any hour they are at leisure. The 


actual chapel is of the seventeenth 
century, but it is on the site of one 
much older, built to receive the 
Virgin found here in 1113. This 
venerated statue is kept at Odello 
the greater part of the year.- On 
Trinity Sunday it is brought here 
in solemn procession and left for a 
few months, when it is carried back 
with equal pomp. On these days 
there are five or six thousand pil- 
grims. The Virgin and Child are 
crowned and clothed in rich gar- 
ments, so their faces alone are visi- 
ble, but they are evidently very an- 
cient. The fountain that, accord- 
ing to the Goigs, sprang up where 
the statue was discovered is be- 
neath the high altar, and the water 
is conveyed by pipes beneath the 
pavement of the chapel to the court, 
where the pilgrims go to drink. It 
is remarkably pure and cool. One 
pipe extends to a private room, 
where there is a large reservoir, 
twelve feet square, made of a single 
block of granite, for the purpose of 
bathing. This tank is inscribed: 
Fons salutis Maria. Those who 
come here to bathe first say the 
rosary before a statue of the Virgin 
at one end of the room, after which 
they walk several times around the 
reservoir, praying Our Lady de la 
Salud as they go. A short distance 
from the hermitage is another foun- 
tain, called St. Jean. 

One peculiarity about the chapel 
is that one-half of it is higher than 
the rest. You traverse part of the 
nave, and then ascend seven steps 
to the remainder, into which open 
the side chapels and the sanctuary. 
The retablo of the high altar is 
covered with bas-reliefs of the life 
of the Blessed Virgin, which, as well 
as the other sculptures, were done 
by Sufier, an artist of the seven- 
teenth century from Manresa, 
Spain. The walls are covered with 
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an infinite number of ex-votos, such 
as crutches, long tresses of hair, 
rude pictures of the Virgin invoked 
in time of danger, etc. The whole 
edifice is rich with gilding and 
sculpture, and, when filled with 
lights and flowers on great festivals, 
is quite dazzling. Over one of the 
altars in a niche is an old painting 
of San Ildefonso of Toledo receiv- 
ing the Santa Casulla from the 
hands of the Virgin. We love to 
find this great servant of Mary in 
her churches—him who seemed 
clothed with her virtues as with the 
garment she gave him, and who is 
never weary of dwelling on her ex- 
alted mission. “Lo, by means of 
this Virgin the whole earth is filled 
with the glory of God!” exclaims 
he. ‘The Mass here on his festival 
is obligatory for the parish of 
Odello. 

Near the church is a still higher 
eminence, to which you ascend by 
a path winding around the mount 
with the Stations of the Cross up 
the sad, funereal way, terminating in 
a Calvary with the uplifted image 
of Him who alone can heal the ser- 
pent’s wounds that filled our souls 
with death. 

The buildings at Font Romieu 
are quite extensive. There is a 
hostelry with a gallery of eleven 
arcades in front, where meals are 
prepared and rooms furnished 
those who wish to make a retreat. 
During the summer not a day 
passes without visitors. But the 
great day of the year is the patro- 
nal festival on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, when the people of all the 
neighboring valleys come here, dis- 
playing a variety of physiognomy 
and costume hardly to be found 
elsewhere. Sometimes they amount 
to ten or twelve thousand. From 
the earliest dawn you can see them 
flocking in from every quarter, in the 
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costume of their own valley, pray- 
ing aloud or singing sacred hymns. 
As soon as they come in sight of 
the Calvary they fall on their knees 
to salute the uplifted Image so 
powerful to save, and again at the 
sight of the holy chapel. They 
hear Mass, go to Holy Communion, 
and, after completing their devo- 
tions, they scatter over the green 
to eat their lunch, when the whole 
scene assumes the aspect of a rural 
festival full of innocent gayety. 
Venders of fruit, cakes, and all 
kinds of wares, secular and holy, 
fasten themselves upon you with 
amusing pertinacity, while wander- 
ing musicians, in hopes of a few 
sous, begin to play on various rus- 
tic instruments—the flageolet, oboes, 
and perchance, ata proper distance 
from the holy chapel, the tambourine 
and bag-pipe. 

Meanwhile, Goigs succeed each 
other all day long in the chapel, 
sung by peasants to rude mountain 
airs quite in harmony with the 
words and place. Every valley 
awaits its turn to sing its hymn be- 
fore the Holy Mother of God. 

** Love of Mary is to them 
As the very outer hem 
Of the Saviour’s garments blessed !’’ 

One would think the age here 
still Golden, so naive is the piety, 
so simple the manners, of these 
mountaineers. 3 

We come now to the valley of 
the Tech, abounding in harvests 
and rich meadows kept verdant by 
the mountain streams. The air is 
pure and exhilarating. The pas- 
tures are full of sheep and goats. 
On one hand are the ridges of the 
Canigou with watch-towers and 
ruins of old castles on the tops, 
and mines of iron ore in their bo- 
som. The sides of the gorges are 
bristling with gloomy pines, and 
the rocky cliffs aflame with the 
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rhododendrons that grow in their 
crevices. On the other hand is the 
long line of the Albéres with plea- 
sant villages in their folds, and 
torrents of crystal coursing down 
their sides. Beyond is Spain, true 
land of Mary. Prats-de-Mollo is 
the last town on the frontier. It 
is an old place, at the very source 
of the Tech, surrounded by the 
fortifications of a bygone age, and 
commanded by a fort on one of the 
heights above. A few miles from 
the town is the hermitage of Notre 
Dame de Coral, delightfully situ- 
ated on a mountain among trees 
that afford an agreeable shade to 
the weary pilgrim, while cool 
springs are at hand to quench his 
thirst, and rooms provided should 
he wish to tarry. The Madonna is 
in great repute, not only in the 
province but across the border. 
The word coral is supposed to re- 
fer to the heart of the oak in which 
the Virgin was found. But that 
was ages ago. It is known to have 
existed in 1261. This ancient im- 
age is now enclosed in another, 
likewise very old, as if to enshrine 
it. It is over the high altar, be- 
hind which is a stairway that ena- 
bles the votary to approach it. Ai 
one of the side altars is another of 
those ancient crucifixes similar to 
the Santa Majestad at La Trinité, 
supposed to be of Spanish origin. 
It came from an old hospice at the 
entrance of a Coll, or mountain 
pass, not far from Prats-de-Mollo, 
where lodged pilgrims to Compos- 
tella in the middle ages. There is 
still a round building remaining that 
formed part of this hospice, with 
four openings towards the different 
points of the compass, in which 
lights used to be placed to guide the 
traveller by night. The chapel, too, 
called Notre Dame du Coll d’Ares, 
is still standing, but is sequestrated. 
VOL, XXVII,—3o0 
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But to return to our hermitage. 
Among the numerous ¢x-vofos on 
the chapel walls is a curious paint- 
ing of a young, man, seized by two 
demons, invoking the aid of the 
Virgin, who appears and carries 
him off by the hair of his head. 
Beneath is the inscription: “ This 
miracle was wrought by Maria San- 
tissima del Coral in favor of Joan 
Solana in the year 1599. Thomas 
Soldna, his descendant, had this 
painting done in 1704 for the honor 
and glory of the Verge Purissima.” 

Mgr. Gerbet, Bishop of Perpig- 
nan, visited this hermitage in 1857, 
and commemorated his visit by a 
graceful poem which runs thus in 
rsore sober English prose: 


“ Sefiora del Coral, for ages the pro- 
tectress of the pious people of Prats, 
Tech, and St. Sauveur, as soon as a turn 
in the mountains brought thy chapel in 
view, the song of the pilgrim burst from 
my heart. The rock of Aras, once con- 
secrated to false gods, exorcised at thy 
coming, has ever since proclaimed the 
true Lord. Let thine ancient power be 
again renewed. Destroy in us all devo- 
tion to worldly idols with their lowering 
influences. And accept this ephemeral 
homage in union with the Goigs that for 
so many ages have resounded in these 
mountains. Let my verse mingle with 
these ancient hymns, as among thy ven- 
erable elms the flower of a day springs 
up and then dies.” 


Between Prats-de-Mollo and 
Tech, not far from the source of 
the Comalada, a branch of the 
Tech, is the hermitage of St. Guil- 
lem de Combret in the midst of the 
ridges that shoot off from the Cani- 
gou like huge buttresses. In an- 
cient times there was a Pausa here 
where pilgrims to Spain found shel- 
ter—a kind of station or hostelry, 
where pious people exercised their 
charity in allaying the fatigue of 
such holy wanderers. The Pausa 
Guillelmi is spoken of in the dona- 
tion of a part of Mt. Canigou to 
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the abbey of St. Martin by Count 
Wifredo of Barcelona. In the ele- 
venth century it seems, however, to 
have belonged to the Benedictines 
of the neighboring Village of Arles, 
whose church, still standing, con- 
tains the shrine of SS. Abdon and 
Sennen, noted for the perpetual 
flow of miraculous water. ‘These 
saints are very popular all through 
these valleys, and are called by the 
peasants Los Cossos Santos, or the 
Sewed-Together Saints, perhaps 
because they are never mentioned 
apart. ‘There is only a part of 
their remains here, brought from 
Rome at some remote period, as 
the guide-book sneeringly says, to 
free the neighborhood from the 
dragons and other wild animals 
that infested it. We know that 
when these saints were exposed to 
the fury of two lions and four bears 
in the Coliseum, the animals be- 
came tame and harmless before 
them. No wonder that, crowned 
in heaven, they should be equally 
powerful against error, or the wild 
beasts, whichever it might be, that 
infested these mountains. 

The lives of the saints do not 
mention St. William of Combret, 
but the ancient Goigs and sculptures 
of the chapel set forth a few de- 
tails of his life. According to 
these, he was a Frank who came to 
seek solitude and oblivion among 
these Pyrenees. The wild goats used 
to come and offer him their milk 
for nourishment. And to confound 
the impiety of the smiths (who are 
still numerous at Arles) he wrought, 
as by miracle, a bell in their pre- 
sence that still rings the hour of 
prayer—an iron bell, very broad in 
shape and sharp of clang. The 
rough altar of solid stone he is said 
to have brought here unaided. 
He died at Alp in the Spanish Cer- 
dagne, and two blind women are 
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known to have recovered their 
sight at his tomb. His statue in 
the chapel represents him with 
book and crosier, as if an abbot. 
Beside the hermitage is a small 
garden and a fountain of delicious 
water. On St. Guillem’s day the 
parish of Tech comes here in pro- 
cession; High Massis offered ; four 
gospels are sung in the open air, 
as if to proclaim it to the four 
quarters of the globe; benediction 
is given with a relic of the True 
Cross; and pains bénits are distri- 
buted in remembrance of the hos- 
pitality of the old Pausa. Prats- 
de-Mollo comes here on St. Magda- 
len’s day, for to her the place was 
dedicated before the time of St. 
Guillem. Religious traditions nev- 
er seem to grow dim in the memory 
of these tenacious mountaineers. 

Three miles from the watering- 
place of Amélie-les-Bains is the 
hermitage of St. Engracia in a green 
valley that once belonged to the 
Benedictines of Arles. ‘The cell is 
in ruins, and the little chapel very 
poor. The walls are about four 
feet thick, and the dim light makes 
it seem like acave. There is only 
one altar, with the virgin martyr of 
Zaragoza on it, a palm in her hand 
and a nail piercing her brow. Her 
legend is told is some old paintings 
on the wall. There are statues, 
too, of the Cossos Santos. 

Coming down to Ceret, where the 
Albéres sink into the plain, the 
Tech is spanned by an immense 
arch, by no means so pretentious 
in the spring, when the snow melts 
in the mountains and the waters 
come pouring down through the 
wild gorges, sweeping everything 
before them. A little way from 
the village is the hermitage of St. 
Ferréol on the plateau of a moun- 
tain. The road to it passes 


through vineyards, and is bordered 
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by cherry, walnut, and other trees. 
The chapel is in such veneration 
that the peasants often used to as- 
cend the mountain on their knees 
with a candle in their hands, in 
fulfilment of their vows, and perhaps 
do so still. Before it is a terrace 
shaded by elms, beneath which are 
two springs. Here is a fine view 
over the valley of the Tech extend- 
ing to the very sea, while in the 
background are the everlasting 
mountains. In the chapel is a 
statue of St. Ferréol in the garb of 
a Roman soldier, with a sword in 
his Jeft hand. He is said to have 
been an officer of some high grade, 
martyred for the faith at Vienne, in 
Dauphiné, in 303. 

There is an altar here to Notre 
Dame dels Desemparats—the Ca- 
talan for abandoned or forsaken. 
There are times in every one’s life 
when one feels the need of invoking 
such a Madonna, and she may well 
be set up here in a solitude that 
harmonizes with the feelings of 
those who have need to appeal to 
her. To be friendless is solitude, 
says Epictetus. The women of 
Valencia wear combs on which is 
graven the image of Nuestra Sefio- 
ra de los Desemparados, but wheth- 
er this is by way of bewailing their 
forsaken condition, or to announce 
their readiness to be consoled, or 
merely by way of averting the pos- 
sible contingencies of life, we can- 
not say. 

A Catalan inscription on the 
holy-water vase states that it was 
given by a hermit of St. Ferréol 
who had been a slave at Constan- 
tinople twenty-four years. The 
chapel is specially frequented in 
time of epidemics, and on the fes- 
tivals of SS. Lawrence and Ferréol, 
when worship is conducted with 
great pomp, the Goigs never cease 
around the altars. 


The hermitage of Notre Dame 
del Castel is on 2 mount belonging 
to the chain of the Albéres, a few 
miles from the pretty village of 
Sorréde. The pathway up the 
height is bordered with violets, 
wild thyme, furze, and various 
shrubs. You pass three crosses, 
and a small oratory where the pro- 
cessions of Rogation week stop on 
their way to the mount to sing a 
hymn to the Virgin. The hermi- 
tage is in a fine position, shaded by 
trees, the terrace overlooking a 
vast extent of country with the 
immensity of the sea in the dis- 
tance. In sight are several places 
of interest—the rock of Montblanc, 
where once stood a royal chateau ; 
the Cova de las Encantadas, or the 
fairies’ cave; and, on the top of an 
isolated peak, the ruins of the old 
castle of Ultrera, which history says 
was taken by Wamba, King of the 
Visigoths, in the seventh century. 
Don Pedro of Aragon received its 
keys from Don Jaime of Majorca 
in 1344. Finally, it became the 
property of the lords of Sorréde. 
Marshal Schomberg took it from 
the Spanish in 1675, and the place 
his troops occupied is still pointed: 
out as the Camp des Frangais. 
The castle being dismantled by 
order of Louis XIV., Jeanne de 
Béarn, who had seigneurial rights 
over it, took possession, among 
other things, of the ancient Ma- 
donna in the chapel, and built an- 
other to receive it. This statue 
had long before been miraculously 
discovered in a cave of the moun- 
tains. There is a singular expres- 
sion of sweetness in the face, and 
both Mother and Child are consid- 
ered muy hermosos. She is dressed 
in Spanish style, the veil that falls 
around her partly covering the 
Child. Great crowds come here on 
the festivals of the Virgin, where 
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Mass is sometimes sung at an altar 
under the trees, and the people, 
spread around on the neighboring 
heights, give it the aspect of an 
amphitheatre. 

Not a mile from the hamlet of 
La Roca, where Philip le Hardi in 
his campaign against Aragon lodg- 
ed with all his court, is a pleasant 
valley watered by a limpid stream 
and shaded by trees. Out of it 
rises a low hill from which you can 
see the Albéres and their forests of 
cork-trees, and among them the 
ruins of the castle of La Roéa, 
where the king of Majorca took 
refuge from Don Pedro of Aragon. 
Here is the hermitage of Notre 
Dame de Tanya, with a well before 
it shaded by fine old plane-trees. 
On the Nativity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary the people of La Roca 
come here in procession. There 
are daily services during the octave, 
among which is the rosary at sun- 
set. On the eighth day there is a 
Mass of thanksgiving, after which 
the people return processionally to 
La Roca. 

Near the Coll de Prunet, through 
which passed Hannibal and the 
hosts of the Cesars, is Notre Dame 
del Coll, shut in by the mountains 
and their forests of evergreen oaks 
and cork-trees—a popular chapel, 
where people come to pray to be 
delivered from the goftre and all 
throat diseases common in the 
mountains. The Gogs contain 
the only accounts of its history, 
from which it appears that the 


chapel was built in the ninth cen- 


tury to receive a Virgin discovered 
by means of an ox. There is a 
painting over the altar of a herds- 
man and dog kneeling before the 
Virgin. The statue has been gild- 
ed, and the dress only allows the 
head to be seen. Here are mana- 
cles worn by captives in Moorish 
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times, brought in gratitude for their 
deliverance and suspended before 
the image of Him “ whose pierced 
hands have broken so many chains” 
other than those of material bon- 
dage. There is an altar, too, to 
St. Quitterie of Aire, to whom there 
are also special Goigs. She is in- 
voked for hydrophobia. 

About two miles from Argelés is 
the hermitage of St. Ferréol in a 
wild, solitary place among the cliffs 
of the Albéres, the savage aspect 
of which is softened by the almond, 
fig, cherry, and oak trees. Before 
the chapel ran the ancient “Car- 
rera de Espagna,” by which Philip 
le Hardi went with his army when 
he andertook the disastrous war 
against Pedro III. of Aragon, in 
1285, continuing along beneath the 
castle of Ultrera to the Coll de la 
Massane. The chapel used to have 
two holes in the wall to receive the 
alms of the passer-by when the 
doors were closed. It has been 
restored from the ruin into which 
it had fallen, but is seldom visited. 

On a bare rock not far from Ar- 
gelés is the hermitage of Notre 
Dame de Vic, apparently very an- 
cient, from the thick walls and low 
heavy arches of the chapel. Just 
below is a dark ravine lined with 
trees, and a cistern that catches the 
water trickling down the rocks. A 
family now lives in the hermitage. 
From it you can see over a vast 
plain, and beyond is the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, a perpetual beauty in 
itself. 

The hermitage of Notre Dame 
des Abeilles is near the sea-coast, 
not far from the Spanish frontier, 
in a region once noted for its honey. 
In some seasons it is approached 
by the dry bed of a mountain tor- 
rent that comes down in the spring 
through the undulating hills cover- 
ed with vines and olives. As far 
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back as 1657 the chapel was known 
as the Capilla Antigua, and was 
famous for the perpetual miracle 
of its ever-open door which no hu- 
man hand could keep closed. It 
contained one of those images which 
was “not willing to be shut up.” 
This was an old Madonna, black as 
that which Giotto loved to pray be- 
fore, with a honeycomb in her hand, 
sweet to the taste as the knowledge 
of wisdom to the soul, reminding 
one of the spouse of the Canticles, 
whose lips drop as the honeycomb. 
People used to come from Spain to 
revere this Virgin, but it was re- 
moved for safety in 1793, and is 
now in the parish church of Ban- 
yuls-sur-Mer, where, as in’ ancient 
times, a lamb is offered at her altar 
on Whit Tuesday, the feast of No- 
tre Dame des Abeilles, which is 
afterwards sold to the highest bid- 
der to defray the expenses of the 
festival. On the top of aneighbor- 
ing mountain, about two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, may 
be seen the old historic tower of 
Madeloc. 

Three miles from the town of 
Collioure is the hermitage of Notre 
Dame de Consolation, to which you 
ascend out of vines and plantations 
of olives, almonds, and figs by a 
path cut in the rocks. By the way- 
side is an oratory here and there 
with some saint in the niche, as St. 
James, St. Ann, and Our Lady of 
Many Griefs. You seldom find a 
more charming spot in summer. 
The terrace before the chapel is 
shaded by alleys of lindens, chest- 
nuts, and elms, some of which are 
of enormous size, and beneath them 
are fountains that diffuse their cool- 
ing waters. Below is a vineyard 
noted for its products, and through 
an opening between two hills can 
be seen the fortress of Miradon, 
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the belfry of Collioure, and the sea 
inthedistance. The ancient image 
of Our Lady has disappeared, but 
there is a modern one in the sculp- 
tured retablo. Here on certain 
days, as St. Ferréol’s, is a great gath- 
ering. ‘ The popular Goigs are sung 
to airs of simple melody, and every 
one goes down the eighteen steps 
to drink at the miraculous fountain. 
He who has prayed in this moun- 
tain chapel among the pious pea- 
santry, and wandered in the shady 
alleys of the delightful terrace, and 
drunk of the waters, finds it diffi- 
cult to tear himself away. 

Such are a few of the ancient her- 
mitages of the Pyrénées Orientales. 
Not one is without some beauty of 
its own,that would commend it to 
the heart of the poet; not one with- 
out the balmy fragrance of some 
holy legend so attractive to the 
imagination; not one without its 
altar where God has for ages re- 
vealed himself, and the solitude 
where he loves to speak to the 
heart. Well may we exclaim with 
one * who was himself a hermit for 
a time on the shores of this very 
sea: “How delightful this bound- 
less solitude where nature silently 
keeps watch! This silence has a 
thousand tongues that prompt the 
soul to soar away to God and wrap 
it in ineffable delights. Here no 
noise is heard but the human voice 
rising heavenward. These sounds 
full of sweetness alone trouble the 
secret solitude. Its repose is only 
interrupted by murmurs sweeter 
than the repose itself—the holy 
murmur of the lowly psalm. From 
the depths of the fervent soul rise 
melodious harmonies, and the voice 
of man accompanies his prayer to 
heaven.” 


* St. Eucher, 
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Rosary Stanzas. 


ROSARY STANZAS. 


GLORIOUS MYSTERIES. 


I. 


PSALM CXxxv. 5. 


Once lost and found, again the Lost is found! 
Drinking his voice, and feeding on his face, 
Again her care and grief of heart are crowned ; 
Her lifelong grief outmeasured by the grace 
That rained upon her in each moment’s space 
As she beheld Him living who was dead. 

Away the clouds of Time such meetings chase. 
Wells of delight like those by tears are fed ; 

The soul to joy ljke hers by sorrow must be led. 


Il. 


Psaim Ixxxiii. 6-8. 


The mountain-roots lie in the lowly vale. 
Mother bereaved! from height to vaster height 
Ever ascending, his last triumph hail ! 

On wings of fire her love has taken flight, 

To follow where he is gone beyond her sight ; 
Heaven is not far off, Love’s wing is strong. 
She sees the royal portals clothed in light ; 

To Son and Mother there high thrones belong: 
Whom dying will unite, life cannot sever long. 


Ill. 


Acts i. 14. 


In the pale light of subterranean glooms, 
Rude art of early centuries portrays 

Upon the wall of Roman Catacombs 
Jesus’ great Mother, Mary, as she prays, 
With arms uplifted, while apostles gaze.* 
Even so she prayed before the Spirit came 
To consecrate the Pentecostal days, 

With rushing power and tongues of lambent flame. 


Can aught be then denied, if prayed in her great name? f 
* Le Oranti of the archeologists. t John xvi. 26. 
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IV. 


CanTic. ii, 17. 


Shades yield to light. 


The Twelve from every land 


Are gathered round the dying Mother’s bed; 
‘Tranquil she lies, awaiting the command 


To arise and come. 


She hears, and bows her head: 


One Fiat more, and Mary is with the dead ; 

But, sought the third day in her empty tomb, 

On wings of angels borne, had upward fled, 

Where flowers of Paradise undying bloom, 

And glories passing thought her future home illume. 


Joun xvii. 22. 


From tiny rills the mightiest rivers grow ; 
Insensibly from small to great they glide, 
City and plain rejoicing as they go. 

But never less than great the tréasures wide 


Of Mary’s peerless grace. 


Full they abide 


For evermore; and deep and strong and free 

The current of that overflowing tide ; 

Beyond all ear can sound, all eye can see, 

Mingling her glorious wealth with the Everlasting Sea. 





PANTHEISM VZRSUS ATHEISM. 


PROTESTANTISM is very unfortu- 
nate in its warfare against modern 
unbelief. It is daily losing battles, 
losing men, and losing ground; 
and it feels so little reluctance to 
give up one dogma after another 
as to create the impression that 
the time is not far off when it will 
deliver up its last citadel and ac- 
cept the yoke of the enemy. The 
fact is so well known that it needs 
no proof; nevertheless, as we have 
a striking illustration of it in a 
phase of the struggle which is now 
going on between Protestant and 
infidel thought on the all-important 
dogma of the existence of God, we 


will make it the subject of a short 
discussion, that our readers may 
form a clearer conception of the 
suicidal strategy of some Protestant 
controversialists. 

A work has recently appeared 
which purports to be a natural his- 
tory of atheism.* Its author is an: 
accomplished Protestant scholar, a 
learned professor, an elegant wri- 
ter, and an earnest advocate of re- 
ligious ideas in accordance with 
the Bible as interpreted by his pri- 
vate judgment. His object is to 


* The Natural History of Atheism, By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek at the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
&Co. 1878. 
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refute atheism. Of course history, 
reason, and revelation are all on 
his side, so he is well armed; 
whilst his antagonist, though bois- 
terous and aggressive, is by no 
means formidable, having had his 
strength thoroughly broken by for- 
mer defeats. In such a condition 
of things the victory should evi- 
dently belong to the champion of 
Divinity. And yet no. Our 
champion strikes, indeed, some 
heavy blows, but while thus strug- 
gling with the enemy he falls into 
a quagmire. In other words, he 
grapples with a senseless atheism 
only to plunge into an equally 
senseless pantheism. 

With regard to the first chapters 
of the work we have little to say. 
The author proves pretty conclu- 
sively that atheism is against rea- 
son. He shows that the belief in 
the existence of God has been uni- 
versal not only among civilized na- 
tions but also among barbarous 
tribes. “ Atheism,” says he, “is a 
disease of the speculative faculty.’ 
“It indicates a chaotic state of 
mind.” “It isa doctrine so averse 
from the general current of human 
sentiment that the unsophisticat- 
ed mass of mankind instinctively 
turn away from it, as the other 
foxes did from that vulpine brother 
who, having lost his tail in a trap, 
tried to convince the whole world 
of foxes that the bushy appendage 
in the posterior region was a de- 
formity of which all high-minded 
members of the vulpine aristocracy 
should get rid as soon as possible.” 
This argument against atheism was 
well known to the ancients, who 
laid great stress upon it, as they 
saw that a universal agreement of 
mankind on the existence of God 
could not but proceed from our ra- 
tional nature; but our author con- 
siders it asa simple “ presumption,” 
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rather than a proof in favor of the 
theistic doctrine. 

He then argues from the principle 
of causality and from the wonderful 
wisdom displayed in the architec- 
ture of the universe. This, too, is 
very good. Next, he meets the ob- 
jection drawn from the existence 
of evil in the world. 


“If there were no poverty,” says he, 
‘* where were charity? If every person 
were equally independent and self- 
reliant, where would “be the gracious 
pleasure on both sides which arises 
from the support given by the strong to 
the weak? Where again would be the 
topping virtue of moral courage, unless 
the majority, at some particular critical 
moment, were cowards? . . . In fact, al- 
ways and everywhere the development 
of energy implies the existence of that 
which energy must subdue—namely, evil 
in some shape or other. Therefore the 
existence of evil is not a proof that there 
is no God ; but it is by the overcoming 
of evil constantly that God proves him- 
self to be God, and man proves himself 
to be God-like, when in his subordinate 
sphere he does the same.” 


This answer is tolerably good; 
but we doubt if the atheist will be 
silenced by it. The author should 
have distinguished physical from 
moral evil. The existence of phy- 
sical evil he could have shown 
to be perfectly reconcilable with 
God’s infinite goodness and pro- 
vidence; whereas the existence of 
moral evil should have been shown 
to be in no manner derogatory to 
his infinite sanctity. This has 
been done very fully by a multitude 
of philosophers and theologians ; 
but it could not be done consistent- 
ly by our pantheistic writer, be- 
cause, as we shall see, all moral 
evil, according to his pantheistic 
theory, would either emanate from 
God or be immanent in him, with 
a total ruin of his infinite sanctity. 
Hence the atheist, after all the rea- 
sonings of the learned professor, 
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may still urge that the existence of 
a God is incompatible with the ex- 
istence of sin; and we think that 
the professor will be at a loss how 
‘ to answer the difficulty so long as 
he holds to his pantheistic views. 

As to the genesis of atheism the 
author makes many good and 
thoughtful remarks. There is a 
sort of atheism which arises from 
an absolute feebleness or babyhood 
of intellect. This he calls “athe- 
ism of imbecility ”; but, says he, 
“we need not detain ourselves with 
this type of intellectual incapa- 
bility. It is not atheists of this 
class that we are likely to meet 
with in the present age; and if we 
did meet them we should be much 
more likely to remit them summa- 
rily to some hospital of incurables 
than to a thinking school.” 

The next type of the atheistic 
disease has its origin in moral de- 
pravity. There are men whose 
career is “like a piece of music 
made up of a constant succession 
of jars, which shakes the strings so 
much by unkindly vibrations that 
the instrument, from the force of an 
unnatural strain, cracks itself into 
silence prematurely. Now, unhar- 
monized characters of this descrip- 
tion are naturally indisposed, and 
practically incapacitated from re- 
cognizing order, design, and sys- 
tem in the constitution of the uni- 
verse, and of course cannot see 
God.” This root of atheism is 
very well illustrated by Mr. Blackie. 
Here is a beautiful passage : 


**It occurs to me to set down here the 
features of one of the most notable of 
those disorderly characters who lived in 
ancient Rome at the same epoch when 
the hollow atheism of Epicurus was 
dressed up for a day in the garb of poet- 
ical beauty by a poet of no mean genius 
called Lucretius. The man I mean is 
Catiline. Hear how Sallust in a well- 
known passage describeshim: ‘Lucius 
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Catiline, born of a noble family, a man 
of great strength, both of mind and body, 
but of a wicked and perverse disposition. 
To this man, from his youth upwards, 
intestine broils, slaughters, rapines, and 
civil wars were a delight ; and in these 
he put forth all the energy of his youth. 
He could boast of a bodily frame capa- 
ble of enduring heat and cold, hunger 
and watching, beyond all belief; he had 
a spirit daring, cunning, and full of 
shifts, ready alike to simulate what he 
was not and to dissimulate what he was, 
as occasion might call. Greedy of oth- 
ers’ property, he was lavish of his own ; 
in passion fiery, in words copious, in 
wisdom scant. His unchastened ambi- 
tion was constantly desiring things im- 
moderate, incredible, and beyond human 
reach.’ This is exactly the sort of cbar- 
acter, to whose completeness if anything 
like a philosophy is to be attributed, 
atheism will be that thing.” 


In our age, however, according 
to the author, all the varieties of 
speculative and practical atheism 
which we meet with in common 
life are “weeds sprung from the 
rank soil of irreverence.” Man 
being naturally a religious animal, 
atheism can then only spring up 
when, in the individual or in so- 
ciety, any influence arises which 
nips the natural bud of reverence 
in the soul. Thus power may 
foster a strong feeling of inde- 
pendence, which may end in a 
monstrous self-worship. But lib- 
erty also, as the author well re- 
marks, when unlimited, leads to 
godlessness. There is an atheism 
of democracy no less than of des- 
potism. From extreme democracy, 
as from a hot-bed, atheism in its 
rankest stage naturally shoots up. 
There is nothing in the idea of 
mere liberty to create the feeling of 
reverence. The desire of unlimit- 
ed liberty is an essentially selfish 
feeling, and has no regard for any 
Power from above. The funda- 
mental maxim of all pure democ- 
racy is simply this: “Iam as good 
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as you, and perhaps a little better; 
I acknowledge nobody as my mas- 
ter, whether in heaven above or on 
earth beneath; I will not be fet- 
tered.” 

But, continues the author, unlim- 
ited power and unlimited liberty are 
not the only social forces that are apt 
to run riot in the exaggerated asser- 
tion of the individual and the nega- 
tion of all superhuman authority. 
There is the irreverence begotten of 
pride of intellect. Knowledge, of 
course, does not directly produce 
irreligion or extinguish piety; on 
the contrary, the more a wise man 
knows of the universe, the more he 
is lost in admiration of its excel- 
lence. But the knowing faculty is 
not the whole of a living man, and 
to bring forth its healthy fruits it 
must go hand-in-hand with a rich 
moral nature; divorced from this, 
knowledge begets intellectual pride 
and opens the way to godlessness. 

Here the author points out the 
fact that there is something in the 
researches of modern science, at 
least in certain conditions of the 
intellectual atmosphere, not appar- 
ently favorable to the growth of 
piety and the cultivation of reli- 
gious reverence. Innot a few mo- 
dern books of physical science we 
find nothing but “a curious finger- 
ing of wretched dumb details ut- 
terly destitute of soul. Whatever 
is in the book, depend upon it, God 
is not there. You will hear no end 
of talk about laws and forces, de- 
velopments and evolutions, meta- 
morphic forms, transmuted ener- 
gies, and what not; but it is all 
dead—at least all blind. For see- 
ing intellect and shaping reason 
there is no place in such systems.” 
The author strongly condemns this 
godless science, and shows at 
length its fickleness and unwis- 
dom; and we might ‘almost; mis- 
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take him for a Catholic apologist. 
were it not that he ventures to 
speak of “non-sense” in connec- 
tion with the Council of Trent, at 
which he irreverently sneers. 

In the next chapter he treats of 
polytheism, whose origin he traces 
to misdirected reverence towards 
the powers of nature. He shows 
that polytheism was not atheism, 
and that polytheistic society could 
reach a certain degree of morality 
not to be found among atheists. 
To our mind, this chapter, though 
learned, is nearly superfluous; for 
it has scarcely any bearing on the 
history of atheism. In like man- 
net we think that the chapter on 
Buddhism, which comes immediate- 
ly after, and which fills seventy 
pages, was uncalled for. The au- 
thor says that the British atheism 
of Bradlaugh, John Stuart Mill, Miss 
Martineau, Tyndall, and others 
called his attention to the asser- 
tion that in the far East atheism 
had been publicly professed for 
more than two thousand years, and 
was at present the corner-stone of 
the faith of more than four hundred 
millions of the human race. Could 
such an assertion be true? He 
could not believe it. To talk of a 
religion without God was, to his 
mind, “as to talk of the proposi- 
tions in Euclid without the postu- 
lates on which they depend.” He 
therefore determined to get at the 
root of the matter, and thus he dis- 
covered that Buddhism was not 
atheism. It is to show this that he 
gives an elaborate explanation of 
the Buddhistic system. We need 
not discuss it, though we believe 
that some Buddhistic errors which 
he points out are somewhat exag- 
gerated. We only repeat that the 
natural history of atheism would 
have lost nothing, and perhaps 
gained something, if this long di- 
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gression on Buddhism had been 
omitted. 

And now we have reached the 
last chapter of the work, where the 
author endeavors to make theolo- 
gians responsible for a kind of mo- 
dern atheism which he calls “ athe- 
ism of reaction,” and where he 
makes his strange and foolish pro- 
fession of pantheism. It is with 
this chapter alone that we shall be 
concerned in the following pages; 
for it is the evil doctrine contained 
in this objectionable chapter that 
spoils the whole work and gives it 
a totally anti-Christian character. 
Is the author a Freemason? Is he 
the mouth-piece of the Scotch and 
English lodges, whose members are 
anxious not to be ranked among 
atheists, though they have no defi- 
nite creed? We do not care to 
know. But we may well affirm 
that his book is full of the Masonic 
spirit, and answers so well the pre- 
sent needs of British Freemasonry 
that we cannot be much mistaken 
if we call it a Masonic work. It is 
well known that the English Free- 
masonry, either because less ad- 
vanced or because more prudent 
than the Masonry of France, 
thought it necessary to protest 
against a suicidal resolution lately 
passed by the latter, which permits 
the admission of candidates to mem- 
bership irrespective of their belief 
or disbelief in the Great Architect 
of the universe. This resolution 
was strongly condemned by the 
English lodges, which lost no time 
in sending out a public official de- 
claration that, so far as the Eng- 
lish fraternity was concerned, no 
member would be recognized who 
did not profess to believe in the 
Great Architect, according to the 
old Masonic constitution. The wis- 
dom of this measure cannot be 
doubted; for the English Masonry 
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enjoys still a certain degree of re- 
spectability, which must not be 
compromised by a low sympathy 
with the desperate atheism of the 
French communists. Nevertheless, 
so long as they talk of a “ Great 
Architect of the universe ” without 
explaining more particularly what 
they mean by these words, there is 
reason to fear that their protest 
against the French infidels is a de- 
ceit. The pantheist, the Buddhist, 
and the agnostic, and even the ma- 
terialist and the fatalist, can admit 
an Architect of the universe, pro- 
vided they are allowed to put upon 
these words a free construction. 
One will identify him with Law, an- 
other with Nature, a third with 
Force, a fourth with Matter, and 
perhaps a fifth with Satan himself; 
for, as the old Manichzans held 
that this material world was the 
work of a bad principle, so there 
are now men (not unknown to 
Freemasonry) who consider Satan 
as their friend, their master, and 
their god. ‘There are lodges 
where the “Great Leonard,” a 
satanic apparition, is an object of 
worship. No doubt these lodges 
recognize him as the “ Great Archi- 
tect of the universe.” And Proud- 
hon was so bold as to publish that 
he was in love with Satan: “Viens, 
Satan ; viens, que je fembrasse !” 

At any rate, if the book we are 
criticising has been written in the 
interest of the British Freemasons, 
it fails to show that they are more 
orthodox than their French broth- 
ers whom they have excommuni- 
cated. The pantheism professed 
in the book is just as worthless as 
the French atheism ; for pantheism, 
just as much as atheism, makes all 
religion impossible. Hence a book 


which refutes atheism in order to 
establish pantheism, however filled 
with Scriptural quotations to make 
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it look religious, is an anti-Chris- 
tian book. 

.The atheism of reaction, of which 
the author speaks in the first part 
of this chapter, is, according to 
him, “a recoil” from the exag- 
gerations and dictatorial imperi- 
ousness of theological orthodoxy. 
“Even theism,” he remarks, “ the 
only reasonable theory of the uni- 
verse, in the blundering fashion in 
which you state it, may possibly 
produce atheism, the most unrea- 
sonable of all theories.” The Re- 
formation “was unquestionably a 
reaction from the excess of sacer- 
dotal assertiveness, and the abuse 
of ecclesiastical power in the latter 
centuries of the middle ages.” This 
excess “gave sharp offence to the 
delicate conscience of Martin Luth- 
er, and roused his sleeping wrath 
into a thunder-storm of holy indig- 
nation.” How? “By parading 
the public places, and marching 
through the highways of Christen- 
dom with a sacerdotal gospel of 
salvation by works—by conven- 
tional and arbitrary works, penan- 
ces, and payments of various kinds 
imposed by authority of the all- 
powerful clergy, and having little 
or nothing in common with the mo- 
rality of a pure life and a noble 
character.” “Against this abuse 
Luther protested exactly in the 
same way, and with similar effect, 
as St. Paul protested against the 
ritualism of the Jews.” “ The just 
liveth by faith. This great doctrine 
has saved the world twice, once 
from the cumbrous and narrow- 
minded ceremonialism of the Jews, 
and again from the despotic and 
soul-stupefying sacerdotalism of the 
Romanists.” 

All this trash is beneath discus- 
sion ; it only shows that the author 
is little acquainted with the men 
and the doctrines to which he re- 
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fers. He seems never to have re- 
flected that such “delicate con- 
sciences ” as that of Martin Luther 
had as little scruple about falsify- 
ing history as they had about mar- 
rying nuns, rebelling against autho- 
rity, or shedding blood. Even Pro- 
testants would now smile at the 
“thunder-storm of holy indigna- 
tion” roused in the good soul of 
Luther at the thought of a gospel 
of salvation by works of penance. 
Well might even Lucifer’s “ deli- 
cate conscience ” have burst into a 
storm of “ holy indignation,” as he 
could not work out his salvation 
without controlling his pride; and 
he might have protested against 
God's orders, just as Luther did, 
by alleging that “the just liveth by 
faith.” How the reformers suc- 
ceeded in “saving the world” by 
this doctrine of salvation without 
works, can be argued from the fact, 
attested by our author himself, that 
“anarchy and confusion, with the 
braying of a theological ass here, 
the cackling of a clerical goose 
there, and the raving of a sectarian 
madman in a third quarter, began 
to show face to such a degree that 
sensible and quietly-disposed men, 
like Erasmus, became seriously 
alarmed before the spirits they had 
conjured up, and retreated, with a 
devout timidity, into the sacred 
ark of the old Catholic -Church.” 
This confession speaks volumes. 
The author describes a sort of 
rampant orthodoxy which delights 
in doctrinal exaggeration of mys- 
teries, and which is never so hap- 
py as when it can plant itself be- 
hind the broad shield of unintelli- 
gible formulas and _ traditionary 
shibboleths, to pluck Reason by the 
beard, and bid open defiance to 
the grand principle of the Scottish 
philosophy called common sense. 
And this, he says, excites an athe- 
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istical reaction. 
know of any orthodoxy which de- 
lights in “ plucking Reason by the 


We really do not 


beard.” The Scotch Presbyterians 
may have done something of the 
kind, but they have no claim to 
orthodoxy. True orthodoxy is no- 
where but in the church whose 
centre is Rome. But the Roman 
Church never used unintelligible 
formulas, never had_ shibboleths, 
and never plucked Reason by the 
beard, but on the contrary made 
use of the plainest language and 
the best cultivated reason to teach 
the revealed truth, and to defend 
it against heretics and unbelievers. 
Had the Protestant sects as much 
regard for Reason, and for the great 
principle of the Scottish philoscphy 
called common sense, they would 
soon perceive that their claim to 
orthodoxy is nonsensical and their 
Christianity a delusion. And if 
they were logical, they would not, 
when their ministers pluck Reason 
by the beard, feel inclined to an 
“ atheistical reaction,” but would 
only conclude that their ministers 
do not belong to God’s church, 
and have neither grace nor mission 
to teach Christianity. 

The author admits the necessity 
of faith ; but he scouts the doctrine 
that whoso believes not every dog- 
ma about the divine nature shall 
be eternally damned. 


“The spirit,” he says, ‘‘ from which 
damnatory declarations of this kind pro- 
ceed is a mingled spirit of ignorance, 
conceit, presumption, insolence, and pe- 
dantry, and has more to answer for in 
the way of creating atheism than any 
other fault of Christian preachers that has 
come under my observation. Against 
declarations of this kind, however sol- 
emnly made, and however traditionally 
hallowed, the moral and intellectual na- 
ture of the most soundly-constituted 
minds rises up in instinctive rebellion : 
the intellectual nature, because the pro- 
pounding of dogmas in a scholastic form 
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about the nature of the Supreme Being 
shows an utter ignorance of the proper 
functions and limits of the human intel- 
lect ; and the moral nature even more 
emphatically, because to make fellow- 
ship in any religion conditional on the 
merely intellectual acceptance of an ab- 
stract proposition addressed to the un- 
derstanding, is to remove religion alto- 
gether out of its own region, where it 
can bear fruit, and to transplant it into 
a soil where it can show only prickles 
that fret the skin, and thorns that go 
deeply into the flesh.” 


This is wisdom! ‘Therefore, ac- 
cording to this writer, to believe in 
three divine Persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, is unnecessary for 
salvation, and to say the contrary 
is conceit, insolence, and pedantry. 
It is difficult to conceive how a 
Christian could fall into such ab- 
surdity. The mystery of the Holy 
Trinity is the very base of Chris- 
tianity. It is in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost that we are baptized; it is 
by the Son of God that we are re- 
deemed; it is by the Holy Spirit 
that we are sanctified. Without 
this faith there is no Christianity, 
and without Christianity there is 
no salvation. We need not be 
afraid that “the moral and intel- 
lectual nature of the most soundly- 
constituted minds should rise up 
in instinctive rebellion” against 
this doctrine; for the history of 
eighteen centuries proves very con- 
clusively that soundly-constituted 
minds have never rebelled against 
dogma. Nor do we see why the 
intellectual nature should denounce 
the use of the scholastic form in 
the propounding of dogmas. Such 
a form is clear, precise, and full of 
meaning; it is therefore the best 
intellectual form. And as to the 
moral nature, we can only say that 
nowhere is it more cultivated than 
in the Catholic Church—a truth 
which no one disputes—whilst the 
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assumption that “the merely intel- 
lectual acceptance of an abstract 
proposition” suffices to qualify a 
man for religious fellowship, is a 
clear proof that the author has 
never read our Christian catechism. 

“But,” says he, “it is not only 
in their way of presenting faith 
generally, but in their rash and 
unreasoned statement of special 
points of Christian belief, that our 
theologians have greatly erred.” 
And he mentions the doctrine of 
predestination and_ reprobation, 
the doctrine of original sin, the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, the 
doctrine of creation out of nothing, 
and the doctrine of God’s provi- 
dential intervention in human af- 
fairs. We do not deny that the 
doctrine of predestination and rep- 
robation has been discussed rashly 
and in an irreverent manner so as 
to create scandal and discord; but 
it is on the Protestant, and espe- 
cially on the Calvinistic, preachers 
and writers that lies the responsi- 
bility of such deplorable quarrels. 
It was their private judgment push- 
ed to excess and their pride that 
roused the storm. Of course our 
Catholic theologians could not 
look silently on such a wanton per- 
version of truth; to defend human 
liberty on the one side and God’s 
justice on the other they had to 
take part in the difficult controver- 
sy. They often differed in matters 
of detail, but their conclusions as 
to the main point—that is, as to 
the dogma—were uniform and ir- 
reproachable. Mysteries, however, 
do not cease to be true because 
men cannot unravel them. Theo- 
logians do not claim the privilege 
of tearing asunder the veil through 
which mysteries are seen; but they 
claim the honor of defending the 
objective truth of mysteries against 
the attacks of heresy and unbelief. 
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This is why theologians investigate 
and expound mysteries; and to 
contend that the result of their 
labors is to encourage atheism is 
to abandon “the great principle 
of the Scottish philosophy called 
common sense,” or, to use another 
phrase of the author’s, “to pluck 
Reason by the beard.” 

The author says that he has 
brought forward this matter (of 
predestination and _ reprobation) 
specially because the Calvinistic 
view of it, as laid down in the 
catechism used in the elementary 
schools of Scotland, occasions “ no 
small amount of misery and self- 
torture to young persons beginning 
seriously to look into the great 
truths of religion and morals.” 
We agree with him. The Calvin- 
istic doctrine of reprobation makes 
man the helpless victim of a tyran- 
nical and cruel God, destroys all 
the seeds of piety, and fosters de- 
spair. But if its adoption may 
lead to atheism, it is not the fault 
of theology; it is the fault of Cal- 
vin's rebellion against the church. 

The next good service done by 
theologians to the anti-Christian 
tendencies of some “respectable” (?) 
classes of the community has 
been, according to our author, their 
inculcation of the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin. “ Original sin,” says he 
with Coleridge, “is not.a doctrine 
but a fact”; by which he means, 
we suppose, that the first man sin- 
ned, but that from this fact we 
cannot conclude that his children 
are born in sin. 

“Moral merit and demerit are in the 
very nature of things personal ; to im- 
agine their transference is to destroy 
their definition. If every baby when 
born, in virtue of an act of transgression 
committed some six or eight thousand 
years ago by the father of the race, must 


be confessed a ‘hell-deserving sinner,’ 
and lying on the brink of eternal dam- 


















nation as soon as it lies on its nurse’s 
lap, then every man of sound moral feel- 
ing is entitled to protest against a doc- 
trine of which such a cruel absurdity is 
a necessary postulate.” 


Here again the author is at fault. 
The dogma of the inheritance of 
guilt from our first parent is not 
an invention of theologians, but an 
explicit doctrine of the New and 
even of the Old Testament. To 
omit other quotations, St. Paul 
the apostle, whose authority is so 
frequently appealed to by our au- 
thor, declares that Adam sinned, 
and that in him all men have sinned. 
Now, if St. Paul cannot be charged 
with doing a good service to anti- 
Christianity by preaching this doc- 
trine, why should theologians be 
denounced for preaching it? 

The author argues that “merit 
and demerit are personal,” and 
that “to imagine their transfer- 
ence is to destroy their definition.” 
Yes; but the dogma of original 
sin does not imply any such trans- 
ference. The original sin is fer- 
sonal and inherited, not transfer- 
red. “Out of good seed,” as the 
author tells us, “a good plant will 
grow, and out of bad seed a bad 
plant.” Is the badness of the 
plant transferred? No; it is in- 
herited. And so it is with the 
stain of original sin. We are born 
of a degraded father, and we are a 
degraded race—degraded not only 
physically but morally; that is, 
deprived of the supernatural grace 
which accompanied the original jus- 
tice in which man had been created. 
This is what St. Paul expresses by 
saying that we are born “ children 
of wrath.” It is not in virtue of 
an act committed six thousand 
years ago that every baby is format- 
ly a sinner; he is a sinner owing 
to his own personal destitution of 
supernatural grace, just as the 
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child of a redskin is formally a red- 
skin, not by the skin of his father 
but by his own. This doctrine 
has been taught and held from the 
origin of Christianity by the most 
learned, the most acute, and the 
most holy men, without their sound 
moral sense being hurt by it; it 
was reserved to our vicious and ig- 
norant generation to take scandal 
at the pretended cruelty involved 
in such divine dispensation. What 
a pity that God, in shaping his de- 
crees, forgot to consult our learned 
professor of Greek! * 

The doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is, according to Mr. Blackie, 
another “stone of stumbling” set 
up by the Christian doctors. The 
ancient Greeks, he remarks, had 
also taught this doctrine; but they 
taught it in a very modified form. 
Only a few flaming offenders were 
condemned to a state of helpless 
reprobation and inexhaustible tor- 
ture. But the Christian churches 
“committed themselves to a theo- 
logy drawn up by scholastic per- 
sons in a series of formal proposi- 
tions which challenge contradiction 
and refuse compromise. Therefore 
the doctrine of infinite torture for 
finite sins is still stoutly maintain- 
ed asa point of Christian faith, and 
as stoutly disowned by a large class 
of benevolent and thoughtful per- 
sons, who look upon such a doc- 
trine as utterly inconsistent with 
the conception of a wise and be- 
nevolent Being.” He then adds 
that if there were not a great deal of 
dogmatic obstinacy, a fair amount 
of hermeneutical ignorance, and 
a considerable vein of cowardice 
also in the ecclesiastical minds, 


* Children dying in original sin, though children 
of wrath, are not necessarily ** hell-deserving sin- 
ners,”’ as the author objects. Most Catholic theo- 
logians maintain with good reasons that they will 
be in a state of watura/ happiness, though debar- 
ted from the vision of God, 
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this stumbling-block might easily 
be removed. For “it does not 
require any very profound scho- 
larship to know that the word 
aiwyvi0s, which we translate ever- 
lasting, does not signify eternity 
absolutely and metaphysically, but 
only popularly, as when we say that 
aman is an eternal fool, meaning 
only that he is a very great fool.” 

This last argument is easily 
answered. In fact, it does not re- 
quire any very profound scholar- 
ship to know that the word aia@vzos 
here means ever/asting in the sense 
of perpetual duration. This is 
evident from collateral passages of 
Scripture, from which we know 
that the fire of hell “shall not be 
extinguished,” that the smoke of 
the torments of the wicked “shall 
ascend for ever and ever,” that their 
worm “shall never die,” etc., all 
which expressions, according to our 
“hermeneutical ignorance,” more 
than suffice to annihilate the profes- 
sor’s pretension. Besides, the an- 
cient translators of the Bible were 
as good professors of Greek, to say 
the least, as Mr. Stuart Blackie; but 
they never suspected that there 
‘would come a time when such 
slang as “an eternal fool” would 
mean “a very great fool.” Itis too 
late now for any professor to pre- 
tend that the ancient Greek had no 
correct interpretation till English 
slang made its appearance. 

The other argument consists in 
saying that a finite sin cannot de- 
serve aninfinite punishment. This, 
too, is easily answered. The act 
of sin is finite, but it violates the 
infinite majesty and sanctity of 
God, and on this account it par- 
takes of infinity. However, let us 
drop this consideration, which is too 
scholastic to be understood by cer- 
tain modern professors of Protes- 
tant institutions. We have another 
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answer. Aman can dig out his eyes 
in less than a minute; the act is 
finite, but its result is perpetual 
blindness. In like manner a man 
loses, by sinning, his fitness to see 
God in his glory; the act is finite, 
but the consequent unfitness is, of 
its nature, everlasting. God alone 
can restore the sinner to his pre- 
vious condition; but this he is not 
obliged to do. The rehabilitation 
of a sinner is a real miracle, just as 
the resuscitation of Lazarus, and 
miracles are not the rule but the 
exception. God warns us that “the 
hope of the sinner shall perish,” 
that “ now is the acceptable time,” 
and that after death “there is no 
redemption.” And yet we are ac- 
cused of ‘“‘dogmatic obstinacy” 
because we do not renounce this 
doctrine of faith ! 

We are told that there is a large 
class of “benevolent and thought- 
ful persons” who look upon such a 
doctrine “as utterly inconsistent 
with the conception of a wise and 
benevolent Being.” But our “ dog- 
matic obstinacy ” compels us to re- 
mark that this wise and benevolent 
Being knows much better than 
those “benevolent and thoughtful 
persons” what his wisdom and be- 
nevolence require; and therefore 
it is from his word, not from those 
“thoughtful persons,” that we must 
accept the solution of the problem. 
It may be that, in dding so, we 
exhibit “a considerable vein of 
cowardice”; but it is wise to fear 
God. We are weak and he is 
almighty. 

** Another stumbling-block which the- 
ologians have laid in the way of the 
devotee of physical sciences is the crea- 
tion out of nothing. This dogma, which, 
as every scholar knows, is not necessari- 
ly contained in any place, whether of the 
Old or New Testament, arose in the Jew- 


ish Church, and has been stamped with 
orthodox authority in Christendom, part- 
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ly from a pious desire to magnify the di- 
vine Omnipotence ; partly from the timid 
stupidity of clinging to theletter instead 
of breathing the spirit of Scripture ; and 
partly also from the evil trick which we 
have just mentioned of importing meta- 
physics and scholastic definitions into 
the Bible, from which all the Scriptures 
are the furthest possible removed. Now, 
the objection to this doctrine on the part 
of modern thinkers I conceive to be this : 
that, though not perhaps absolutely im- 
possible, it is contrary to all known ex- 
perience, and highly improbable if we 
are to judge of the constitution of things 
from what we see, not from what we 
choose to imagine. It is the vulgar ima- 
gination which delights to represent the 
Supreme Being as a sort of omnipotent 
harlequin, launching the fat of his voli- 
tion, as the nimble gentleman in the 
pantomime strikes the table with his 
wand, and out comes a man, or a mon- 
key, or something else, out of nothing. 
This is man’s crude conception; but 
God’s ways are not as man’s ways, and 
his way is evolution. Nothing is created 
out of nothing ; and mere volition, even 
of an omnipotent Being, cannot be con- 
ceived as bringing into existence a thing 
of an absolutely opposite nature, called 
matter.” 


To answer these reckless asser- 
tions in detail would take a vol- 
ume. Fortunately, however, we 
may be dispensed from such a task, 
as there are hundreds of excellent 
books, both philosophical and theo- 
logical, where the dogma of crea- 
tion is fully established and victo- 
riously vindicated. On the other 
hand, our professor does not give 
any proof of his infidel view; he 
merely asserts what has no possi- 
bility of proof. “ Nothing is creat- 
ed out of nothing,” says he; but 
philosophy demonstrates that no- 
thing is, or can be, created but out 
of nothing. “ God’s way is evolu- 
tion.” No; God’s way is creation. 
Evolution is man’s way, as Mr. 
Darwin and all his admirers know; 
and, since (as the author reminds 
us) God’s ways are not as man’s 
ways, it follows on Ais own show- 
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ing that God’s way is not evolution. 
Evolution is impossible without 
antecedent creation. The subject 
of evolution is matter, and matter 
is a created being. To deny the 
creation of matter is to assume 
that matter is eternal and self-ex- 
istent, or, in other terms, to make 
it an independent being or an ap- 
purtenance of Divinity; and this 
colossal absurdity even the author 
must reject, as he confesses that 
the nature of matter is “ absolutely 
opposite ” to the nature of Divin- 
ity. 

The author imagines that the 
absolute opposition between God 
and matter makes it impossible for 
God to create matter, because 
“mere volition, even of an omni- 
potent Being, cannot be conceived 
as bringing into existence a thing 
of an absolutely opposite nature.” 
These words show the author’s 
philosophical ignorance of the law 
of causation. The law is that effi- 
cient causes must always be of a na- 
ture entirely different from that of 
their effects. The efficient cause 
of gravitation at the earth’s surface 
is the substance or matter of the 
earth itself; but gravitation is 
neither matter nor substance, but 
something entirely different. The 
soul is the efficient cause of the 
voluntary movements produced in 
our organism; and yet those move- 
ments have nothing common with 
the substance of thesoul. And the 
same is to be said of all other ef- 
fects as compared with their effi- 
cient causes.* Hence it is idle to 
argue that an omnipotent Being, 
owing to his spirituality, cannot 
create matter. The author will 
say that every effect must be con- 


* See Tue Catuouic Wortp for February, 1874, 
where we have proved that ai/ efficient cause is 
infinitely more perfect and of an infinitely bet- 
ter nature than any of its effects (“ The Princi- 
ples of Real Being,” p. 584). 
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tamed in its cause, and that matter 
is not contained in God. To 
which it must be answered that 
effects are eminently and virtually, 
not formally, contained in their ef- 
ficient causes. If the effect existed 
formally in its cause its production 
by the cause would become a con- 
tradiction; for the effect would 
exist before its effection. Effects 
are said to be pre-contained in 
their causes only in this sense: that 
catises possess a2 power competent 
to produce their effects. Causa- 
tion is action, and action is the 
production of an act. Every act 
produced is the formal principle of 
a new existence, or of a new mode 
of existence. To say that God 
cannot create matter is to say that 
God cannot produce an act giving 
formal existence to matter; which 
amounts to the denial of omnipo- 
tence. Still, the existence of mat- 
ter must be accounted for. Mat- 
ter undergoes modifications and is 
subject to natural agents; it is 
therefore essentially potential and 
contingent. How, then, did it 
come into existence? And how is 
it potential, if it is not created out 
of nothing, since nothingness is the 
only source of potentiality ? 

But we are told that creation out 
of ‘nothing “is contrary to all 
known experience.” ‘This shows 
what new kind of philosophers now- 
adays we have to deal with. They 
want to see God making a few acts 
of creation before they consent to 
believe, just as they want a lectur- 
er to prove his theories by a series 
of visible experiments. God, of 
course, will not satisfy their curios- 
ity; he has given them the light of 
reason and the light of revelation, 
which are quite enough. But were 
God to condescend to their yearn- 
ing, would they believe even then ? 
Would not these men, who have 
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the impudence to speak of an 
“omnipotent Harlequin,” declare 
with equal profanity any visible 
fact of creation to be jugglery ? 

The author tells us also that “if 
we are to judge of the constitution 
of things from what we see, not 
from what we choose to imagine,” 
we shall find out that creation is 
improbable. At this we need not 
wonder; for the author is a great 
enemy of scholastic definitions and 
of metaphysics—that is, of intel- 
lectual light. He sees with the 
eyes of his body, but he shuts the 
eyes of his reason. Had he less 
horror of metaphysics, he might 
learn that “the constitution of 
things” proclaims in the loudest 
and most unmistakable language 
the fact of creation; and that 
every change or movement in the 
universe furnishes a peremptory 
demonstration of it. But what 
can a man see who discards defini- 
tions and disregards the principles 
of real philosophy ? 

And now let us see to what con- 
clusions the author is led by his 
style of reasoning. He says: 


“To us dependent ephemeral crea- 
tures all existence is a divine miracle ; 
and the continuity of that divine miracle 
in the shape of what we call growth is, 


so far as we can see, the eternal form of 


divine creativeness. The absolute dual- 
ism of mind and matter which is implied 
in the received orthodoxy of the church 
is not warranted by any fact-that exact 
science can recognize ; nowhere do we 
find mind acting without a material in- 
strument, nowhere matter absolutely di- 
vorced from the action of inherent forces, 
inasmuch as even the most motionless 
Statical condition of things most solid is 
always produced by a balance of forces 
in some way or other—forces which, if 
they are not blind, but acting according 
to a calculated law, as they manifestly 
do, are only another name for Mind. 
This view of the constitution of the uni- 
verse . . . is generally disowned with a 
certain pious horror as pantheism, a 
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word to which a great chorus of thought- 
less and ill-informed people are straight- 
way ready to echo back atheism, with 
the feeling that the two terms, though 
etymologically as opposed as white and 
black, are practically the same, . . . 
Pantheism, scientifically understood, 
has nothing to do either with material- 
ism or with atheism. It .. . simply 
denies the existence of two opposite 
entities in the world of divine reality, 
while it asserts the existence of only one. 
The world is essentially one; and the 
All, though externally many, is, when 
traced to its deepest roots, not different 
from the One; as the human body, for 
instance, is both one and many.... 
The term pantheism, therefore, is not 
opposed to unity, or to the principle of 
unity in the world, which is God; anda 
pantheist, as Hegel well said of Spinoza, 
may more properly be said to deny the 
world than to deny God.” 


This is the quagmire into which 
the professor, as we said at the be- 
ginning of this article, has fallen, 
The view he takes of “the consti- 
tution of the universe,” the asser- 
tions he makes, and the arguments 
he employs are a mass of confu- 
sion to which no more appropriate 
name can be given than nonsense. 
We are “dependent ephemeral 
creatures.” Yes. But how could 
he call us “creatures,” he who de- 
nies creation? or “ dependent,” he 
who makes us one with God? or 
“ephemeral,” he who includes us 
in the eternal All? Is not this a 
flagrant contradiction ? 

To us “all existence is.a divine 
miracte.” If so, the author cannot 
consistently be a pantheist. Mira- 
cles are facts transcending the pow- 
er and exigencies of nature. Pan- 
theism divinizes nature, and admits 
of nothing transcending the power 
and exigencies of nature; and there- 
fore pantheism can admit of no mi- 
racle. 

“ Growth is, so far as we can see, 
the eternal form of divine creative- 
ness.” Growth implies change, 
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whereas the eternal form of divine 
creativeness is altogether unchange- 
able. Hence, so far as we can see 
(and we see it most evidently), 
growth is sof what the professor 
imagines. 

“The absolute dualism of mind 
and matter is not warranted by any 
fact that exact science can recog- 
nize.” If so, then exact science 
should find a way of reconciling 
the well-known inertia of matter 
with the equally well-known imma- 
nent and reflex self-activity of mind. 
For, as the latter excludes the for- 
mer, their existence is the most in- 
controvertible evidence of the ab- 
solute dualism of matter and mind; 
and this evidence is quite scien- 
tific, too, for it is the result of 
universal and unexceptionable ex- 
perience. But our men of science, 
who profess to deal with nothing 
but matter, are not the best judges 
about the attributes of mind. They 
are gross and material; they must 
see, and touch, and smell, and sub- 
ject everything to chemical analy- 
sis; and spiritual substances refuse 
to be thus manipulated. Hence 
no wonder if these latter substan- 
ces are not recognized in any fact 
of exact science so long as “ exact 
science” is confined to the study 
of matter. 

“ Nowhere do we find mind act- 
ing without a material instrument.” 
Be it so; it does not follow that 
matter and mind are one and the 
same thing. ‘The organ is not the 
organist, and the instrument is not 
the artist. 

“Nowhere do we find matter 
divorced from the action of inher- 
ent forces.” Quite true; but these 
forces of matter are absolutely 
blind. The author pretends that 
they are not blind, because “ they 
act according to a calculated law ”’; 
but this is a new blunder. It is 
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not the forces of matter that have 
calculated the law, it is God that 
subjected them to the law; and 
their acting according to the law is 
a mechanical necessity. The very 
fact of their inviolable subjection 
to the law proves their utter blind- 
ness ; for were they intelligent, they 
would have given before now some 
instances of proud rebellion at least 
in the hands of the torturing che- 
mist. , 

“This view ... is generally 
disowned as pantheism.” Certain- 
ly. Let the author remember “ the 
principle of the Scottish philosophy 
called common sense,” and let him 
ask himself if a view generally dis- 
owned deserves the honor of being 
adopted by a professor of a Scotch 
university. 

“ Pantheism, scientifically under- 
stood, has nothing to do with athe- 
ism.” May we ask how pantheism 
can be “scientifically understood ”’? 
Science is concerned only with ma- 
.terial phenomena. God, mind, and 
spiritual things in general are be- 
yond its reach. How, then, can 
what is above science be under- 
stood “scientifically ” ? And, again, 
how can pantheism be “under- 
stood” at all, since it is as contra- 
dictory as a changeable immutabi- 
lity, a compounded simplicity, or a 
sinful holiness? That the terms 
“pantheism ” and “atheism” are 
etymologically opposed is quite 
clear; but our question is one of 
things, not of mere terms. The 
atheist says to God: “ Thou hast no 
existence”; the pantheist says: 
“ Thou art a compound of matter.” 
Which of them is better? Which 
is less irrational—the one who de- 
grades his Creator, or the one who 
merely shuts his eyes that he may 
not see him? After all, neither 
the one nor the other has an object 
of worship—the atheist because he 
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denies its existence, the pantheist 
because he denies its superiority ; 
and thus the atheist and the pan- 
theist are twin-brothers, with this 
only difference : that the latter wears 
a mask of hypocrisy, that he may 
the easier seduce those who would 
be disgusted with the impudence 
of the former. 

“The world is essentially one.” 
No greater blunder could be ut- 
tered. 

“The All, though externally many, 
is not different from the One.” The 
truth is that things cannot be “ ex- 
ternally many ” unless they be also 
intrinsically and substantially many. 
Thus in the human body, which 
the author brings forward as a fit 
illustration of his view, the limbs 
are many because each one sub- 
stantially differs from each other. 
It is the negation of identity that 
makes things be many; and no such 
negation can be conceived with- 
out entities intrinsically distinct. 
Hence, if the All is “many,” it 
must intrinsically differ from the 
One. 

“Pantheism is not opposed to 
the principle of unity in the world, 
which is God.” To this we say, 
first, that pantheism is opposed to 
the fact of plurality in the world. 
This fact is so manifest that no 
professor can plead ignorance of it. 
We say, secondly, that the world 
has unity of design, of composition, 
and of government, but no unity of 
substance. This, too, is as evident 
as noonday. 

“Spinoza may more properly be 
said to deny the world than to 
deny God.” Were this granted, it 
would still be supremely foolish to 
trust and follow a leader who de- 
nies the world. But Spinoza de- 
nies God as well, if not explicitly, 
at least by implication. To set up 
a mass of contradictions, and to 
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call it “God,” is to declare that 
there can be no God; and this is 
just what Spinoza did, through ig- 
norance, we suppose, rather than 
malice, though not without a sov- 
ereign arrogance and presumption. 

Before we end we must take no- 
tice of an attempt, on the part of 
Prof. Blackie, at answering the 
objection that pantheism destroys 
religion, “‘ because it destroys hu- 
man personality, and denies indi- 
vidual responsibility, on the foun- 
dation of which all human society, 
as well as all religious obligation, 
is constituted.” He answers thus: 
“Freedom, personality, and re- 
sponsibility are facts which no 
theological or metaphysical theo- 
ries can meddle with, any more 
than they can with generation, or 
appetite, or digestion. ... The 
answer to all such speculative ob- 
jections from transcendental theo- 
ries, when brought into the world 
of practice, is a fact and a flog- 
ging.” 

Bravo! Freedom, personality, and 
responsibility are facts. The pan- 
theistic theory contradicts them, 
but cannot interfere with them any 
more than with generation, appe- 
tite, and digestion. Hence when 
any one argues from the pantheis- 
tic theory against freedom, person- 
ality, and responsibility, he must be 
answered with “a fact and a flog- 
ging.” And, vice versa, if any one 
from freedom, personality, and re- 
sponsibility argues against the pan- 
theistic theory which makes these 
things inexplicable and impossible, 
he, too, must be answered with “a 
fact and a flogging.” Does the 
reader understand the excellence 
of this liberalistic logic? Yes, 
with a fact and a flogging; for the 
eloquence of the scourge some- 
times replaces with advantage the 
doubtful efforts of a hesitating 
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tongue: Si non prosunt verba, preo- 
derunt verbera. What a candid 
confession of pantheistic impo- 
tence! But then, if flogging is to 
be resorted to, who shall be found 
more worthy of it than the pan- 
theist himself, who wantonly con- 
tradicts by his theory what his 
common sense recognizes to be a 
fact ? 

The book we have thus far ex- 
amined contains many other errors 
on important points of religion; 
but our readers need not be de- 
tained any longer in their refuta- 
tion. The author admits a general 
providence, but a providence which 
imparts particular favors in reward 
of prayer he does not admit. An- 
swers to prayers he considers to 
be “as ridiculous as interpretations 
of judgments are presumptuous.” 
For him “the idea of a God, con- 
stantly interfering in answer to 
prayer, or otherwise, is one of the 
most anthropomorphic of theologi- 
calconceptions.” “ Asceticism and 
monkery form a very sad and lamen- 
table chapter in the history of the 
church.” Abstinence and mortificz- 
tion are “a pedantic and ridiculous 
sort of virtue,” and they are “ abnor- 
mal, monstrous, inhuman, and ab- 
surd.” Then“ there is, and can be, 
no such thing as a priesthood in 
Christianity.” It would take too 
long toenumerate all his theological, 
philosophical, and historical blun- 
ders, for his book is full of them ; so 
we must give up the task. 

In the last pages of the work we find 
a fairly good refutation of atheism, 
as maintained by Miss Martineau, 
Mr. Atkinson, and Prof. Tyndall. 
But what is the use of such a refu- 
tation, if it is intended merely as a 
first step towards pantheism? A 
pantheist has no right to refute 
atheism. Whatever he may say 
against it can always, in one man- 
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ner or another, be retorted against 
himself; and when the retorsion is 
pushed on to its last consequences, 
his defeat takes the aspect of an 
atheistic victory. Thus nothing is 
gained, and discussions become in- 
terminable, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the sceptics. It is for this 
reason that most of the Protestant 
controversies on religious topics 
cannot be settled. ‘Truth, if mixed 
with error, has little, if any, chance 


of victory; and books in which 
truth is compelled to minister to 
error are all the more pernicious 
because their poison is less recog- 
nizable. If this Matural History 
of Atheism is what we assume it 
to be—a Masonic work—then we 
must confess that the Scottish Ma- 
sons could not be served better 
than by such a baneful mixture of 
Calvinistic dogmatism and pan- 
théistic dreams. 





THE CREATED WISDOM.* 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


CREATED Wisdom at the gate 

Of Heaven, ere Time began, I played; 
The Eternal Wisdom Uncreate 

Beheld me ere the worlds were made. 


I danced the void abyss above : 
Of lore unwrit the characters 

I traced with wingéd feet, and wove 
The orbits of the unshaped stars. 


When first the sun and moon had birth, 

When seas rushed back, and hills up sprang, 
Before God’s eyes in sacred mirth 

Once more I circled, and I sang. 


I flashed—a Thought in light arrayed— 
Beneath the Eternal Wisdom’s ken : 

When came mine hour I lived, and played 
Among the peopled fields of men. 


Blessed is he that keeps my ways, 
That stands in reverence on my floor, 
That seeks my praise, my word obeys, 
That waits and watches by my door. 


® Proverbs, cap. viii. 
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CONRAD AND WALBURGA. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Mora! Moida! you were 
right; you knew him better than I 
did: Conrad Seinsheim has al- 
ready proposed,” were Walburga’s 
first words as she entered her home 
in Fingergasse, where her friend 
was awaiting her to go out for a 
walk. 

“Oh! good, good. How delight- 
edIam! You'll soon be back in 
your old castle,” cried the joyous 
Moida, springing up from her seat 
by the window and dancing round 
the room, 

“Alas! I scarcely dare yet to 
give full rein to hope,” added Wal- 
burga, shaking her head. 

“What is that? I didn’t under- 
stand you!” said the other, ab- 
ruptly pausing in her merry skips. 
“Of course you said yes to him? 
Of course you did?” 

“J said neither yes nor no; he is 
to return in three days for an an- 
swer.” 

“O you naughty, puzzling crea- 
ture! Why didn’t you tell the 
poor fellow yes on the spot, as I 
did to my darling Ulrich ?” 

“ Why ?” said Walburga, looking 
pensively at her; then, after hesi- 
tating a moment: “ Well, Moida, it 
was because I have thus far adroit- 
ly, but perhaps foolishly, concealed 
something from him; you know 
what I mean. And, like a coward, 
when the crisis arrived, when he 
asked for my hand, I still put off 
the revelation for a brief space.” 

“ Well, Mr. Seinsheim will be a 
fool, a big fool, if he doesn’t marry 
you; that’s all I can say,” replied 
Moida, tenderly twining her arms 


about her friend’s neck. “ And, 
what’s more, if I didn’t think we 
were all of us going to live near 
one another at Loewenstein, I'd 
hate him for trying to take you 
away from me.” 

“Well, you and I have certainly 
been very happy together, have we 
not, Moida ?” 

“Oh! very, very, very; and you 
should have kept your pretty night- 
ingale, so as to have brought him 
with us to Tyrol.” 

“Perhaps I ought,” answered 
Walburga, her countenance now 
clearing up; for hope, sweet hope, 
was just at this moment flashing its 
rays into her bosom and inspiring 
her to believe that Conrad would 
surely accept her, accept her ex- 
actly as she was, and, like a brave, 
good husband, bear upon his own 
shoulders as much of her cross as 
he was able. 

A few minutes later the two 
friends were passing through the 
park on their way to Foering. 
This place is simply a beer-gar- 
den—one of the many within an 
hour’s walk of Munich. Here on 
the warmest summer day the air is 
cool, for the spot is high and com- 
manding, and, moreover, well shad- 
ed by elm-trees. But better than 
breeze or shade is the beer—beer 
such as one can taste only in 
Southern Bavaria. In the middle 
of the garden is a platform elevat- 
ed a few inches above the ground, 
where those who are fond of danc- 
ing may tripit merrily to the music 
of a fiddle, harp, and flute, dropping 
now and again a copper into the 
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tin plate which one of the minstrels 
passes through the crowd. 

When Moida and Walburga ar- 
rived Foering was well-nigh desert- 
ed, and they had no difficulty in 
being helped at once to whatever 
they wanted, for the good-natured 
waiter-girl had only them to wait 
on. But ere long other people be- 
gan to come, First appeared a 
husband and wife, the former car- 
rying the baby—the best of all 
babies, of course—and so bound 
up in swaddling-clothes that the lit- 
tle thing could do naught except 
wink. Then followed a soldier 
hand-in-hand with a buxom lass, 
with nature’s own rouge glowing 
on her cheeks; and hand-in-hand 
these two sat down, and hand-in- 
hand they quenched their thirst 
out of the same mug, the beverage 
tasting all the more like nectar for 
this sweet communion of lips. 

Presently a pursy gentleman 
waddled into the garden, his respi- 
ration so laborious that you could 
hear him from afar, and dropped 
heavily down upon the same bench 
where Moida and Walburga were 
seated. To judge by his appear- 
ance you would have declared 
there was not a spark of sentiment 
in his whole composition ; he look- 
ed to be a sheer mass of beer- 
drenched humanity. Yet this was 
wide, wide of the truth. Herr 
Wurst was organist of the cathe- 
dral, was passionately fond of poetry, 
and knew by heart every song of 
the Minnesingers. In short, he was 
a Bavarian every inch of him, and 
never was so much soul hidden in 
a sausage. 

And thus on, on the people 
came, all jovial, all orderly, and to 
look at them you might have 
fancied they had not a care or 
trouble in the world. Then by 
and by the music commenced. 
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"Twas a waltz from Strauss, and 
the corpulent organist, who knew 
our young friends—for they both 
sang in his choir—danced thrice 
round the platform with each; and 
the baby in swaddling-clothes lay 
upon the bench like a little Stoic 
while its daddy and mammy whirl- 
ed round too; and the buxom lass 
and the soldier likewise danced— 
danced so hard, threw such life in- 
to their motions, that when at 
length they paused to give their 
hearts a rest you might have 
thought they had been out in a 
shower of rain. 

“ How often dear Ulrich and I 
have enjoyed ourselves here!” 
spoke Moida, when she and Wal- 
burga were once more seated over 
their beer-mugs. “I do believe 
we once danced a whole hour with- 
out stopping. And oh! how sweet 
it was to coo and whisper our love 
to each other while we flew round. 
Why, I don’t think I knew what 
life was till I became his betroth- 
ed.” 

“Well, I hope you each had a 
glass of your own to sip the beer 
from,” remarked Walburga, smil- 
ing. 

“No indeed; we went halves in 
everything. And now—just think 
—we are soon going to be mar- 
ried! And you too. O Walbur- 
ga! Walburga!” ti 

The latter, who was still under 
the radiant influence of hope, and 
who seemed to feel anew the warm 
touch of Conrad’s lips, cried: “Yes, 
yes, my future is bright, and I will 
prove by my devotion to him how 
grateful Iam; and there'll be no 
happier husband than Conrad 


Seinsheim !” 

Presently, however, her counte- 
nance fell, and in a low, grave tone 
she added: “ But suppose all this 
Everything 


were not to happen ? 
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must remain in doubt and uncer- 
tainty till I meet him again, you 
know.” 

“Oh! but he is so full of good 
sense, so unlike the rest of the 
world, that youl may dispel all 
doubt. Conrad is sure to take you 
—sure,” answered Moida. 

Cheered by these words, Wal- 
burga, who was not blest with the 
same even temperament as her 
friend, and who too easily flew 
from one extreme to the other, 
became once more blithe and 
cheerful, and she proceeded to 
speak of Conrad in a strain which 
their brief acquaintance hardly jus- 
tified. But love engenders love; 
and excited by the thought that 
she was loved by him (Walburga 
had never had a lover before), a 
tender, responsive passion now in- 
spired her tongue, and during the 
rest of the afternoon even Moida’s 
high spirits did not soar higher 
than her own. 

“ And now,” said Walburga, when 
the sun was verging near the hori- 
zon—* now let us seek the grove 
into which my dear nightingale 
flew; I long to hear him singing 
his song in liberty.” 

“ And making love to some other 
pretty bird,” returned Moida, as 
she rose from the table. 

Accordingly, they wended their 
way back to the park ; and in about 
half an hour Walburga came to a 
halt and said: “ Here is the spot ; 
just among these bushes he disap- 
peared.” Then, after listening a 
moment, she added: “ And that is 
his voice. Hark!” 

“ May it not be another nightin- 
gale ?” observed Moida. 

“ Well, let us approach softly and 
try to get a peep at the one that is 
now singing; if ’tis mine I’ll know 
him by a bit of blue ribbon I tied 
about his neck.” 
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Presently they caught a glimpse 
of the little songster amid the green 
leaves, and, by the ribbon he wore, 
twas undoubtedly Walburga’s pet. 

“Oh! how glad I am I set him 
free,” spoke the latter in an under- 
tone, as if she feared to disturb his 
roundelay. Then, pointing to- 
wards a neighboring bush: “ And 
look! look! Yonder is his mate.” 

Walburga had scarcely breathed 
these words when the other bird 
took wing and perched itself close 
beside hers. And now the song 
waxed softer and more melodious, 
and a tear glistened in her eye as 
she gazed upon this happy scene of 
love-making. 

Presently a rushing, swooping 
sound was heard ; ’twas like a blast 
of wild wind, and the girl gave a 
start. Moida was startled, too, and 
wondered what it was. But before 
either of them could utter a cry or 
hasten one step to the rescue, a 
hawk had pounced upon Wal- 
burga’s sweet warbler and carried 
him away. 


The next three days were anx- 
ious ones for Conrad and Wal- 
burga. The former endeavored to 
beguile his thoughts by watching 
the work which was going on at the 
castle, and spent as much time as 
possible beside Ulrich, under whose 
skilful hand the pristine beauty of 
the interior of the tower was fast 
returning. 

Whenever the youth spoke of 
Moida, Conrad’s face would light 
up, and he would exclaim: “ Yes, 
yes, a happy day is coming for her 
and you and all of us.” Yet down 
deep in his heart he felt a strange 
misgiving. He remembered the . 
pensive look which more than once 
had shadowed Walburga’s coun- 
tenance whilst they were convers- 
ing together ; nor did Conrad forget 
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the tear—the tear he had been so 


tempted tokiss away. “ And there 
was a shyness, too, about her which 
I cannot understand,” he said to 
himself. “She seemed afraid to 
look at me. And when finally I 
proposed, instead of answering yes 
or no she put me off for three long 
days.” 

Conrad’s own temperament, as 
Moida Hofer had discerned, was 
not unlike Walburga’s; and now 
the thought of waiting this space of 
time was very trying to him. At 
one moment he was full of hope; 
at another he was certain that he 
would be rejected, and then he was 
plunged in despair. 

Yet, singular to relate, when at 
length the dawn of the third day 
did arrive, Conrad was seized with 
a mysterious impulse not to leave 
Loewenstein ; and Ulrich, to whom 
he had opened his heart and 
confided all his thoughts, was un- 
able to comfort him and give him 
courage to shake off the gloom 
which had come over his spirits. 

“T had a dream last night,” 
spoke Conrad—* a dream that has 
wrought on me a most vivid, pain- 
ful impression. I believe I shall 
never get over it—never !” 

“Pray, what was the dream?” 
inquired Ulrich. ° 

“TI thought I was standing on 
the brink of a river, whose dark 
waters as they rolled by me gave 
forth a moaning, melancholy sound ; 
and ever and anon along the sur- 
face of the flood there passed a 
human head; and every face of 
the many, of the thousands, I saw 
float by wore traces of pain and 
woe, while some were stamped with 
a sorrow perfectly indescribable. 
And, oh! one of these faces’— 
here Conrad shuddered—* was the 
face of Walburga. And she watch- 
ed me and watched me until she 
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disappeared in the distance with a 
mournfulness no human tongue can 
express. Then when she was gone 
I heard a voice cry out: ‘ This 
stream hath its fountain in the 
heart of poor humanity ; and these 
waters are all the tears which have 


been shed since Paradise was 
lost.’” 
“What a curious dream!” said 


Ulrich. “But I beg you to forget 
it. °Tis only a dream.” 

Walburga, too, was impatient and 
anxious for the time to fly by. And 
now while she sat at her easel wait- 
ing for Conrad to appear—’twas the 
morning of the day she had named 
—her heart fluttered at every foot- 
step that approached. Her coun- 
tenance was paler than usual, and 
on it were marks of grief. Nor 
ought we to smile at the girl for 
feeling so acutely the death of her 
nightingale; it was such a cruel 
death, and she had loved the bird 
so much. Indeed, it was her very 
love for it that had prompted her 
to set it free. Only for this her 
pet would still have been warbling 
in its cage; now nothing remained 
of it save a few scattered feathers. 

“ Alas! will my heart, perhaps, 
be torn like his?” she sighed, as 
she waited and listened. 

But hour after hour went by, and 
still Conrad did not come ; nor did 
he show himself at all this day, nor 
the following day either. 

And then Walburga murmured 
to herself: “Ah! I might have 
known it would be so. He has 
been told by somebody else what I 
should have let his own eyes dis- 
cover. Now I shall see him no 
more.” 

The evening of the sixth day, 
after having waited for him at the 
Pinakothek, but, as before, in vain, 
the poor girl went her way home, 
where she might bow her head on 
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Moida’s breast and silently lament. 
But lo! on reaching her humble 
abode her friend was not to be 
found—Moida was gone! On the 
pin-cushion was found a slip of 
paper, whereon was written: “ Stay 
calm, dear Walburga, and trust in 
me; I'll be back to-morrow.” 
Moida did not reveal that she was 
gone to Loewenstein to learn what 
had become of Conrad Seinsheim. 


As changeable in spirits as the 
one whom he so passionately lov- 
ed, Conrad arrived in Munich, his 
heart ravished with joy at the pros- 
pect before him; for Moida had 
assured him beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that ere the clock struck 
noon Walburga would be his af- 
fianced bride. 

“She has been expecting you day 
after day,” said Moida; “and I 
can hardly forgive you for putting 
her patience to such a trial.” 

The day was anything -but plea- 
sant; the rain poured down like a 
deluge, and the streets were gloomy 
and deserted. But when there 
is blue sky in our heart all the 
clouds in the heavens cannot shut 
it out; and so Conrad did not heed 
the tempest in the least. At length 
he reached the Pinakothek; and 
when Walburga found him once 
more by her ‘side, she had to call 
forth all her resolution, in order to 
preserve a mien of calm and dig- 
nity. 

Only by a great effort she suc- 
ceeded; at least her eyes did not 
Stray from the canvas, and, except 
fora flush of color which came over 
the paleness of her cheek, one 
might have fancied she was not 
even aware of his presence. 

“Gracious lady,” began Conrad 
in faltering accents, “I am come 
late—very late, I know. But I 
hope not too late?” 
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“Oh! no, sir. I forgive you,” 
answered Walburga, with a smile 
which at once doubly assured him 
that the happy moment was indeed 
close at hand. “But pray be pa- 
tient yet a little while,” she added, 
“and watch well what I am about 
to do; ’tis the finishing touch to 
my picture.” 

“ Your beautiful picture!” ejacu- 
lated Conrad. “How I long to 
see it hanging in Loewenstein Cas- 
tle.” 

And now, while Walburga went 
on with her brush, he fell into at- 
tentive silence. But he said within 
himself: “Only for what Miss 
Hofer has told me of you, of your 
kind heart, I should set you down 
as the cruelest of mortals for keep- 
ing me in a fever of suspense during 
such an age as a single minute.” 

Presently Conrad’s expression 
became one of amazement, and, 
quite unable to contain himself, he 
exclaimed, “Why, what are you 
doing ?” 

But without making any response 
the girl continued her work; and 
her hand was wonderfully steady, 
considering that Conrad’s trial, 
great as it was, was not greater than 
her own. Nay, the agony of wait- 
ing was tenfold more poignant for 
her than for him. 

In a few minutes she had finish- 
ed, and then again he cried out, 
this time loud enough to be heard 
in the main gallery: “ Why, why do 
you disfigure your chef d’euvre by 
a hideous birthmark ?” 

With a tremor and cheek white 
as death Walburga here let her 
brush fall, then abruptly cut short 
Conrad's exclamations of regret at 
what she had done by saying: 

“ Pray listen, sir; I am about to 
answer the solemn question you 
put to me a week ago.” But be- 
fore going further she paused a 
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moment, perhaps to smother a 
wail of anguish that was ready to 
burst from her lips; and while she 
paused Conrad leaned towards her 
to catch the coming words, and 
you might have heard the beating 
of his heart. Then Walburga spoke : 
“‘ My response, sir, is—No!” 

There are times in life when we 
scarce can put faith in what our 
ears plainly tell us; to Conrad 
Seinsheim this was such a time. 
His expression when these words 
reached him, it were impossible to 
describe; he stood like one petri- 
fied. 

In another moment, with aston- 
ishment, and wrath, and grief strug- 
gling madly in his breast, he turned 
and hastened out of the Pinako- 
thek; and as he went, oh! bitterly 
did he curse the hour, the fatal 
hour, when he first laid eyes on 
this beautiful but utterly heartless 
and deceiving woman. 

O Conrad, Conrad, Conrad! 
why didst thou not stay thy rash 
flight an instant—only an instant— 
and give Walburga one other 
glance? Hadst thou done this, we 
verily believe, nay, we are certain, 
thy flashing eyes would have soften- 
ed to tenderness and pity. 

For at the sound of thy depart- 
ing steps she turned round towards 
thee, and her face was as the face 
thou sawest in thy dream. But 
destiny shaped it otherwise: thou 
didst not pause, and Walburga 
floated down the dark stream, away 
from thee for ever and for ever. 


Ulrich retired to rest, the night 
which closed the stormy day when 
Conrad went to Munich, in a very 
happy mood. Not only did he be- 
lieve himself on the high-road to 
success, for Conrad had promised 
to find him steady employment, but 
the absence of his benefactor made 
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the youth confident that Walburga 
had put an end to his suspense by 
giving him a favorable answer. 
“Yes, Conrad told me that if she 
accepted him I need not expect 
him back till to-morrow, or the 
day after at the very soonest.” 

Nor even when five days elapsed, 
and the owner of the castle still re- 
mained absent, did Ulrich think it 
strange. “I am sure,” he said to 
himself, “I didn’t leave my Moida’s 
side for five days after we were be- 
trothed—no indeed.” 

But why none of them dropped 
him a line to impart the glad tid- 
ings did surprise him alittle ; Moi- 
da, at least, might have written two 
words. Finally, a letter did come 
from Moida, but it brought any- 
thing save good news; and when 
the poor fellow had read it through 
he sank down on the grass near the 
ancient tombstone and wept bit- 
terly. 

When this day closed Loewen- 
stein was quite deserted, except by 
Caro, the aged poodle, who wander- 
ed all about the dusky ruin, whin- 
ing and wondering what had be- 
come of his master. Yet, cheerless 
as Loewenstein was this evening 
and many an evening afterwards, 
’twas less cheerless than the ere- 
while happy home in Fingergasse. 

But Conrad Seinsheim knew 
naught of this; he believed all the 
grief, all the lamentations, to be his 
own. And, indeed, he suffered 
much. From hateful Munich he 
sped away he did not care whi- 
ther: to Nuremberg, to Dresden, to 
Prague—on, on he travelled, half 
distracted; until by and by, after 
three weeks of aimless, feverish 
wandering—his heart spoke to him 
and said: “Thou hast been 


hasty; return to the Pinakothek 
and ask Walburga once more to be 
thy spouse.” 


And Conrad listened 




















to the voice of his heart and went 
back. 


Three weeks have passed away 
since Walburga pronounced that 
doomful No—only three weeks. 
Yet what changes may be wrought 
in this brief spaceof time! Is yon- 
der haggard visage moving through 
the Pinakothek the visage of Con- 
rad Seinsheim ? 

Yes, it is he; and how his deep- 
sunken eyes glow as he draws nigh 
to the spot where hangs Carlo 
Dolce’s picture of Innocence! Like 
sparks out of a tomb they seem. 

But she whom Conrad is looking 
for is gone. “Pray tell me,” he 
said, addressing one of the cus- 
todes—“ tell me where is the young 
lady who was copying this paint- 
ing a few weeks since. Is she 
anywhere in the gallery?” 

“ She is dead, sir,” answered the 
other, quietly tapping a little black 
box with his knuckles and taking 
out a pinch ‘of snuff; “and she is 
to be buried to-day.” 

“ Dead !” repeated Conrad, start- 
ing back. “ Dead!” 

In another moment he was has- 
tening with winged feet to the 
God’s-acre. And as he sped along 
the streets, every merry laugh that 
reached his ears sounded like a 
dismal croak; and the sky over- 
head, albeit never so cloudless and 
bright, seemed to shadow every ob- 
ject like a vast funeral pall. 

How bitterly did Conrad now 
reproach himself for the rash words 
he had uttered when he saw Wal- 
burga tracing the birthmark on her 
picture ! 

“Fool, fool, fool that Iwas! I 
should have divined in an instant 
what she thus meant to convey to 
me, and { should have answered: 
‘Even so, dear girl, I will take 
thee and cherish thee !’” 
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When Conrad reached the Leich- 
en-Haus * the funeral bell was al- 
ready tolling—the Leichen-Haus, 
whose ghastliness cannot be dissi- 
pated by all the bright-burning ta- 
pers and garlands of sweet-scented 
flowers which surround the dead. 
Breathless he turned to the sheet 
of paper posted by the doorway, 
whereon are written the names and 
station in life of those who are to 
be buried; and breathless he read 
the names. 

Walburga’s stood third on the 
list, and, as coffin number two was 
just passing out of the building, 
Conrad saw that he was not more 
than in time. He pushed his way 
through the crowd, and in another 
moment found himself beside Wal- 
burga. She was the only one of 
the departed who retained any 
look of life about her; you might 
almost have fancied she was blush- 
ing at the curious eyes which were 
staring upon her, as she lay still 
and motionless in the narrow box, 
and that she heard them whisper- 
ing, “ How handsome she would 
have been, except for that ugly 
birthmark !” 

We need not tell what Conrad 
felt at this moment; those who 
noticed him nudged one another, 
and said in undertones: 

“Her lover, perhaps. 
low !” 

Not many followed Walburga to 
her last resting-place; for she had 
been of a retiring nature, and had 
kept much to herself and her one 
devoted friend. .There might have 
been five or six persons in all who 
saw her lowered into the grave; and 
among the few who sprinkled holy 
water upon her there was Conrad 
Seinsheim. As he did so.an inner 


Poor fel- 


* A‘ building in the Munich cemetery to which 
all are taken immediately after death—no excep 
tion, save for the royal family. 
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voice whispered to him and said: 
“ Walburga is near thee; she sees 
thee; she is immortal and happy 
for ever.” 

Then, when the last clod of earth 
had been well packed down by the 
grave-digger’s spade, Conrad turned 
away to seek Moida Hofer. Ulrich 
accompanied him, and when they 
gained the high-up chamber where 
Walburga had lived so many peace- 
ful years, they found Moida stand- 
ing beside a table on which lay 
Master Eckart and Blessed Henry 
Suso’s Little Book of Eternal Wis- 
dom, an empty bird-cage, and a 
tress of golden hair. 

“She loved you truly,” spoke the 
girl, looking at Conrad through her 
tears. “ She told me so; they were 
almost her last words to me.” 

“Oh! I know it now, but, alas! 
too late. She is gone!” replied 
Conrad; and the word gone sound- 
ed through the room with long- 
drawn pathos. "Iwas as if his 
voice had passed the word on to 
other voices, who kept repeating : 
“Gone! gone! gone!” 

Here Moida and Ulrich fell to 
weeping ; and when by and by they 
uncovered their faces, they were 
surprised to find that Conrad had 
disappeared. He must indeed have 
glided away like a spirit, for neith- 
er of them had heard his footstep ; 
and, to their further wonder, the 
sunshiny curl had vanished too. 


“How strangely things turn 
out!” spoke Moida to her betroth- 
ed one evening, as they were seated 
side by side at the foot of Loewen- 
stein tower, watching the sun go 
down. 

“Strangely, strangely!” answer- 
ed Ulrich. 

“ Poor Conrad !” went on Moida. 
“Had he come back only ‘a few 
days sooner—and he came with 
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the full intention of proposing 
again—if he had arrived even one 
day before the saddest of all the 
days I have known, Walburga might 
have lived.” 

To this the youth made no re- 
sponse; he could not speak, and 
his tears set Moida weeping again ; 
while old Caro, who perceived that 
his mistress was in sorrow, let droop 
his head, and his tail ceased to wag. 
Presently the sun disappeared. But 
still in the twilight the lovers re- 
mained thinking of the past. 

By and. by a voice was heard 
singing within the tower, and after 
listening a moment and sighing, 
“ Poor, poor Conrad!” Moida rose 
up and peeped through the lowest 
of the grated windows. Ulrich did 
the same, and what did they be- 
hold? Wrapped in a long, flowing 
gown, and pacing round and round 
the room, was Conrad Seinsheim. 
Yet not everybody would have re- 
cognized him; for his hair, which 
now reached down to his shoulders, 
was turned quite gray, and so was 
his beard, and you might have 
taken him for an aged man. 

The song he was singing was one 
full of tenderness and love; and 
ever and anon Conrad would pause 
and listen, and press to his lips a 
lock of sunny hair. 

Then suddenly, like a person 
who hears an answering voice, his 
ghostlike visage would’ glow with 
rapture, and you might have 
fancied he had caught a vision of 
heaven. 

“ Really, I sometimes think Con- 
rad is not mad at all,” observed 
Moida solemnly. “At this mo- 
ment I do believe he sees dear 
Walburga. Look! look! He is 
beckoning !” 

“Tt may be so,” returned Ulrich. 
“ At any rate, he is infinitely hap- 
pier, judging by his expression and 
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his songs, than.many a man who is 
not mad.” 

“Well, I'll not say ‘Poor Con- 
rad!’ any more,” added Moida. 
“For I verily believe he knows 
Walburga is ever hovering near 
him ; nay, that at times he actually 
seesher. ‘There, look again! look! 
How he smiles! And his out- 
stretched hands may indeed be 
clasping hers now, albeit they are 
invisible to you and me.” 

Here there was a brief silence, 
after which Ulrich remarked, “I 
am very pleased, my love, that you 
keep the little lamp so nicely 
trimmed before the image of our 
Blessed Mother : for the image be- 
longed to Walburga. See, 
Conrad is praying before it.” 

“Oh! ’tis not I who trims the 
light,” replied Moida. “Conrad 
takes entire charge of the shrine; 
I merely bring him oil and tapers.” 

“But, darling,” continued Ulrich 
somewhat abruptly, and with a 
look of seriousness, “if Conrad’s 
mysterious condition last much 
longer ‘twill plunge us into still 
greater difficulties; will it not? 
Why, already all your slender means 
have been swallowed up, as well as 
the few florins I had, in paying off 
the swarm of laborers who were 
employed upon this ruin. Now all 
work is stopped, and ’twill be a 
bitter cold place to spend the com- 
ing winter in. Yet what can we 
do? We must surely stay by Con- 
rad, for he was extremely generous 
to you and me; and if we abandon- 
ed him in this dark hour ’twould 
be very cruel.” 

“Ay, let us prove his stanch 
friends, now that he is unable to 
help himself,” answered the girl, 
brushing away a tear. 

“Well, if he could only sleep he 
might grow better,” pursued Ulrich. 

.“ Our kind friend hasn’t closed 


now 
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his eyes in ever so many nights,” 
said Moida. “Nor does he take 
enough nourishment to keep an- 
other person from starvation. In 
fact, his condition is exceedingly 
mysterious. An inward fire seems to 
be consuming him; you can see it 
shooting out of his eyes; but still 
on he lives—on and on; apparent- 
ly happy, too, withered to a skele- 
ton though he is.” 

“Ay, what can keep good Con- 
rad alive ?” said Ulrich, 

“Might it be that Walburga’s 
spirit feeds him ?” spake Moida, in 
an awe-stricken whisper. 

Here the subject of their remarks 
rose up from his knees and began 
again to sing: 

“ Und weil es nicht ist auszusagen, 

Weil's Lieben ganz unendlich ist, 
So magst du meine Augen fragen, 
Wie lieb du mir in Herzen bist !’’ * 

When the song, of which we have 
given but a stanza, was ended, 
Caro uttered a melancholy howl 
that awakened the echoes far up 
the mountain and set the owls in 
the ruin hooting; then following his 
mistress, who passed into the tower 
to make sure that Conrad’s door 
was properly fastened for the night, 
the old dog curled himself up on a 
rug and was soon asleep. 

Moida, however, went out again 
to spend a half-hour more with her 
betrothed, watching the stars and 
wondering what fate was in store 
for herself and him. 

“If these stones could only 
speak, what tales they’d tell!” ob- 
served Ulrich, after she had nestled 
down beside himand flung half her 
shawl about his shoulders, for the 
air was rather chilly. 

“Ves, very interesting stories no 

* Words by Jean Paul. 

** And as ‘tis not for tongue to tell, 

For love knows naught of time or space, 


So diving down my eyes’ deep well, 
Find graven on my heart thy face,” 
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doubt,” returned Moida. “They'd 
tell us of many a brave knight and 
fair lady, of many a pageant and 
tournament. But remember, dear 
boy, what I have often said to you: 
beware of dwelling on those dead 
and buried days. And I, too, must 
beware; for, do you know, since I 
am here I occasionally feel myself 
drifting into a dreamy state, and I 
might almost fancy this ruin is en- 
chanted and that it has thrown a 
spell over me. But believe me, 
Ulrich, believe me, the past is past 
and can never, never come back. 
Whatever your forefathers were, 
however wealthy and noble and pow- 
erful—-some of them even placed 
kings on the throne—you, at least, 
must toil to win your daily bread ; 
and I mean to help you. There- 
fore be of stout heart and look 
only to the future. And even if 
we have to live like these owls we 
will marry some time or other; and 
happy days are in store for us 
yet.” 

Moida had scarcely spoken these 
words when she and her betrothed 
were startled by a loud, wailful cry 
which seemed to proceed from 
Conrad’s chamber. Nor can we 
wonder that it made them both 
spring to their feet; for not once 
since poor Seinsheim had been con- 
fined had he wept a tear or uttered 
a single lamentation. Yet "twas 
undoubtedly his voice they had 
just heard. But what could have 
wrought this sudden change in 
him ? 

In another moment they were 
within the tower. Then Moida 
with trembling hand turned the 
key of his door and entered, fol- 
lowed closely by Ulrich. 

“OQ Moida! Moida!” cried 
Conrad, as she advanced toward 
him, “why did you wake me? 
Why did you not let me sleep on? 
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’Twas a celestial vision I had— 
oh! celestial. But, alas! now Iam 
awake—stark awake; and now it 
all comes back to me—all, all. 
She is dead! dead! dead!” 

Here he burst into a paroxysm 
of grief, and uttered anew the shriek 
of woe which had been heard a 
minute before. 

“TI do believe his reason is re- 
stored,” whispered the girl, turn- 
ing to her betrothed. 

“Oh! let us thank God,” an- 
swered Ulrich. 

“Conrad, dear, good Conrad,” 
spoke Moida, now gently taking his 
hand in hers, “ you have been liv- 
ing indeed in a vision for many 
days past; but now you appear to 
be yourself again. So do not 
mourn; rather kneel and pray, and 
I will pray with you, and so will U1- 
rich. Let us offer thanks to God 
for your happy recovery.” 

“Well, yes, I will pray—pray to 
be taken where Walburga is,” an- 
swered Conrad, in a somewhat 
calmer tone, yet still weeping bit- 
terly. “O Moida! if you only 
knew how happy I have been. 
Why, blessed Walburga was near 
me all the while; and every time 
I sang she responded in a strain 
such as only angel lips can breathe. 
But now—now her face has disap- 
peared, her voice is silent—she is 
gone! O Moida! if my blissful 
vision was madness, then would to 
God I had stayed mad !” 

“ Well, dear friend, Walburga is 
no doubt in heaven, and I believe 
she does often hover round you; 
for she loves you, and knows that 
you love her; and I am confident 
nothing would so rejoice her soul 
as to have you pray—to see you 
back once more in the faith of your 
youth. On her dying bed this was 
her ardent hope. Oh! do, do.” 

“J am what I used to be in my 
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early years,” replied Conrad, a glad 
smile lighting up his wan face. “TI 
am, indeed. Blessed Walburga led 
me back—and— But hark! She 
is calling me! Hark! Hark!” 

Here Conrad sank slowly to his 
knees, while an expression came 
over him which filled the other two 
with alarm. Then Ulrich, without 
losing a moment, hastened with all 
speed to the monastery fora priest. 
The path down the mountain was 
a difficult one, especially at this 
hour. On the way back the 
good father and Ulrich might have 
gone astray and arrived too late, 
but for their meeting a man with a 
lantern, who offered to light them 
up the rugged ascent. 

Nigh unto death as he was, Con- 
rad’s soul lingered yet an hour in 
its mortal tenement—a long enough 
time for him to be shriven and to 
receive the last sacrament of the 
church ; after which the man with 
the lantern—and who, by a happy 
providence, turned out to be the 
village notary—drew up in brief 
words Conrad’s will and testament, 
whereby Loewenstein Castle, and 
all his other property besides, was 
bequeathed to Ulrich. 

“ And now, ere I depart hence,” 
spoke Conrad in a voice barely 
loud enough to be heard, and plac- 
ing Moida’s hand in the hand of 
her betrothed, “let me see you 


joined in matrimony. Ay, let the 
holy bond be made right here by 
my couch, and do thou, reverend 
father, pronounce them man and 
wife.” 

Such a ceremony at such a time 
and place the latter had never yet 
performed. But so urgent was 
Conrad's appeal to have it done on 
the spot, without an instant’s delay, 
that he overcame a little scruple. 

Then, just as Conrad’s immortal 
part was winging its flight, Moida, 
the patient, faithful Moida, who 
had waited so long for this gold- 
en moment to arrive, found herself 
the bride of her own dear Ulrich; 
and like a bright rainbow illumin- 
ing a rain-beaten landscape, a gleam 
of joy, great joy, shone through 
her tears, and never before was 
happiness so strangely blended 
with sorrow as here in this cham- 
ber of death. 

Then, kneeling down side by side, 
Moida and Ulrich breathed a pray- 
er for the repose of the soul of him 
who had been so very good to 
them. And may we not hope that 
near them at that solemn moment 
was the soul of Walburga, greeting 
the spirit of the one whom she 
loved, and ready to be his guide in 
the dark, dismal region which 
Conrad had still to pass through 
ere he came to the home of the 
blest ? 


THE END. 


VOL. XXVII.—32 
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493 Dante's Purgatorio. 


DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


TRANSLATED BY T, W. PARSONS, 
CANTO SEVENTEENTH. 


Now, that thy mind with more expanded powers 
May conceive this, give me thy mind, nor shun 
To reap some harvest from this halt of ours. 


BETHINK thee, reader, if thou e’er hast been 
Among the Alps o’ertaken by a cloud, 
Through which all objects were as blindly seen 
As moles behold things through their visual shroud; 
How, as the vapors dank and thick begin 
To thin themselves, the solar sphere’s faint ray 
Scarce pierces them,—and readily may’st thou 
Conceive (when first I saw it) in what way 
To me the sun looked that was setting now. 
From such a cloud, and following as I went 
My master’s faithful steps with even pace, 
I came to where the day’s last rays were spent 
On the low border of the mountain’s base. 


O gift imaginative! that dost so 
Of ourselves rob us, that oft-times a man 
Heeds not though round him thousand trumpets blow! 
If thee sense move not, whence the power that can ? 
A light moves thee, Heaven-kindled, that doth flow 
By will divine directed, or its own. 
My fancy with her fury was engrossed 
Who took the shape of that sweet bird * well known 
To be of his own song enamored most ; 
And here my mind was’in itself so chained 
That it received no object from outside. 
Then into my high fantasy there rained 
The image of a person crucified, + 
Fierce in his aspect, with a face of hate,— 
And in this look despitefully he died. 


*“* Who took the shape of that sweet bird.’’ Reference is here made to the story of Procne, wife of 
Tereus, King of Thrace, and sister of Philomela. To revenge herself on her husband, Procne ‘murdered 
their. child, Itys, cut him into pieces, and served up the flesh to the father. Tereus, discovering the 
truth, pursued and was on the point of overtaking her when, at her prayer, she was changed by the gods 
into a nightingale, and her sister Philomela into a swallow, according to Probus, Libanius, and Strabo.— 
Purg. ix. 15. 

+ This is Haman, who was Aanged upon the gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai, as we read in 
the Book of Esther ; but Dante’s word is croci fics. 
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Round him there stood Ahasuerus great, 
Esther, his spouse, and Mordecai the true, 

Of whose just word just action still was mate. 
And, as this image from my mind withdrew, 

Of itself breaking, as a bubble does, 
Failing the water under which it grew, 

A damsel* weeping on my vision rose, 
Moaning aloud and crying: “ Why, O queen! 

Hast thou through anger wished thyself undone? 
Not to lose thy Lavinia, thou hast ta’en 

Thy life and lost me! Mother, I am one 
Doomed to mourn thee before a husband slain!” 


Even as our slumber, when a flash of light 
A sleeper’s eyes doth suddenly confront, 
Is broken, quivering ere it dieth quite; 
So fell my vision, as a beam past wont 
In its excess of splendor smote my sight. 
I turned to see where ’twas I had been brought, 
When a voice called to me: “Climb here the hill !” 
This put all other purpose from my thought, 
And gave such eagerness unto my will 
Of him who counselled thus to mark the mien, 
As rests not wholly satisfied until 
Face unto face the speaker may be seen. 
And, as one sees not the sun’s figure clear, 
Through light’s great superflux that blinds our gaze, 
So was my visual virtue wanting here. 
“ This is a heavenly spirit” (Virgil says), 
“That with his splendor veils him from thine eye, 
And guides us our way up, nor waits for prayer. 
He does by us as men would be done by ; 
For who sees need, and doth, till asked, forbear, 
Already seems ill-purposed to deny. 
Such invitation let our feet obey ! 
Haste we to mount before the darkness grow, 
For then we could not till return of day.” 
So spake my leader: I beside him slow 
Pacing, we bended toward a stair our way; 
And, as my foot the first ascension pressed, 
I felt a movement near me as of wings 
Fanning my face, and then a voice said: “ Blest 
Are the peacemakers! them no Jad wrath stings.” 


*** A damsel,” etc. This was Lavinia, daughter of King Latinus and Amata. Lavinia had been 
secretly promised in marriage by her mother to Turnus, King of the Rutuli. The marriage was displeasing 
to the gods, and the oracles declared that Lavinia should marry a foreign prince. The foreign prince was 
#Eneas, who, on his arrival in Italy, became the friend and ally of Latinus, and won his favor as.suitor to 
Lavinia. Turnus thereupon declared war against both, and was killed in battle by Zneas. Amata, having 
been informed prematurely of the death of Turnus, and enraged at being unable to prevent the marriage 
of Lavinia with Aineas, hanged herself in despair. 
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Already overhead the sun’s last rays ' 
Were so uplifted, followed by the night, 
That round us many a star began to blaze. 
And, as I felt my body’s waning might, 
“ Why dost thou fail me, O my strength?” I said: 
But having come now where we climbed no more, 
On the stair’s brink we ceased our toilsome tread, 
Fixed as a vessel that arrives at shore. 
I stopped awhile, and waited as to hear 
In this new circle aught perchance of sound; 
Then thus addressed my lord: “ My Father dear! 
Say, what offence is punished in this round ? 
Stay not thy speech although thy feet are stayed.” 
“ The love of good,” thus Virgil me bespoke, 
“Wherein deficient here is perfect made ; 
Here the slow oar receives amending stroke. 
But that thy mind with more expanded powers 
May conceive this, give me thy mind, nor shun 
To reap some harvest from this halt of ours. 


“ Never creator” * (he began), “my son, 
Was without love; nor anything create ; 
Either love natural, or that nobler one 
Born of the mind; thou know’st the truth I state. 
Natural love ne’er takes erroneous course; 
Through ill-directed aim the other may, 
Or from excess, or from a want of force. 
While o’er its bent the Primal Good hath sway, 
While with due check it seeks the inferior good, 
It cannot be the source of wrong delight. 
But when it swerves to ill, or if it should 
Seek good with more or less zeal than is right, 
Against the maker doth his work rebel. 
Whence may’st thou ¢ comprehend how love in you 
Must of all virtue be the seed, as well 
As of each action to which pain is due. 
Now since love must look ever towards its own. 
Subjects’ well-being, things are from self-hate ” 
Saved; and since naught can be supposed alone 
To exist, from the First Being separate, 
Hatred of Him is also spared to men.] 


* ‘* Never Creator ...’’ In this passage Virgil explains to Dante ‘the nature of love according to 
the medizval philosophy, viz., God is love, “* Deus caritas est,’’ and so are all created things, as derived 
from him. Love in man is natural or rational—that is, of the mind. Natural love, or the love towards all 
things necessary to one’s preservation, cannot err. Rational love can err in three ways: first, when di- 
rected to a bad aim—that is, to evil ; secondly, when directed excessively to earthly pleasures ; thirdly, 


when directed feebly to those things truly worthy of love, the celestial. As long as love turns to the 
Primal Good, the celestial, or seeks with due check the inferior, or terrestrial, it cannot be the source of 
wrong, or sin. “‘But when it swerves to ill,” . . . etc. 

+ ““Whence may’st thou. ..’’ Love is the source of good works, as of bad ones; thus, according 
to St. Augustine, “ Boni aut mali mores sunt boni aut mali amores,” 

+ “ Hatred of Him...’ Love cannot turn against its subjects (viz., men cannot hate themselves); 
and as these subjects cannot exist separate from their First Being, they cannot therefore hate God. (Men 
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Remains (if rightly I divide, I say) 
The ill that’s loved must be a neighbor’s then, 
And in three modes this love springs in your clay. 
One, through the crushimg of his fellow, fain 
Would come to eminence, with sole desire 
His greatness o’er that other’s to maintain. 
One at another’s rising feareth loss 
Of power, fame, favor, and his own good name; 
So sickens, joying in his neighbor’s cross. 
And there is one whom wrong so weighs with shame, 
That greed of vengeance doth his heart engross ; 
And such must needs work evil for his brother. 
This threefold dad love those mourn here below: 
Now I would have thee learn about another, 
Which runs to good but doth no measure know. 
All vaguely apprehend a good wherein 
The soul may rest itself; and all men woo 
This imaged good, and seek its peace to win. 
To look thereon if /anguid iove * draw you, 
Or ye be slow to seek it, such a sin, 
After meet penitence, on this round ye rue. 
There is another good, but far from bliss ! 
Nor makes man happy: it is not the true 
Essence, of all good fruit the root: To this 
The love which too much doth itself resign 
Is mourned for in three cornices above; 
But how tripartite f I will not define; 
Thou shalt, by seeing, learn about /Aat love. 


may deny or blaspheme, but not hate, God.) It follows, therefore, that, as no dad love can be directed 
against one’s self or against God, that it can only be against one’s neighbor, and this can be in three forms : 
viz., by Pride, or the love of good to ourselves and of evil to others ; by Envy, or the love of evil to others, 
without cause of good or evil tous ; by Anger, or the love of evil to others on account of real or imaginary 
evil to us. 

* “. |. Languid love . . ."’ Sloth; indolence to seek the true good, which is God, 

+ “‘ There is another good . . .’’—the love of this world and earthly pleasures, 

¢t “ Tripartite . . ."—three other dad loves: Avarice, Gluttony, Lust. 
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THE TRACTARIAN 


The Tractarian Movement in its Relation to the Church. 


MOVEMENT IN ITS RELATION TO 


THE CHURCH. 


A GENERATION has passed away 
since the beginning of that which 
is commonly known as the Trac- 
tarian movement in the Church of 
England; the early leaders of the 
little band whose influence has been 
and still is felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land 
have, with two exceptions, gone 
from among us; the names of Fa- 
ther Newman and Doctor Pusey 
are known to all our readers, the 
one as that of a devoted son of 
Holy Church, the other as that 
of an Anglican still firmly attached 
to the cause which he espoused 
in early life. 

Which of these eminent men is 
to be taken as a fair example of the 
results of the movement? What is 
the tendency. of the High-Church 
party? Do its doctrines and prac- 
tices lead people to the Catholic 
Church or keep them out of it? 
Questions like these can hardly fail 
to occur to the mind of any intelli- 
gent observer of the state of re- 
ligion in England in the present 
day, and on them must chiefly cen- 
tre the interest of Catholics in the 
subject. 

The different parties contained 
in the Church of England give con- 
trary answers to the questions we 
have proposed. Low-Church or 
Evangelical Anglicans are unani- 
mous in their denunciations of 
“ Puseyism ” and “ Ritualism” as 
the high-road to Rome; some of 
them even go so far as to say that 
the Jesuits are the hidden but real 
promoters of what they look upon 
as a return to the errors and evils 
swept away by the Reformation. 


The High-Church portion of the 
Church of England is equally ear- 
nest and positive in the assertion 
that what it calls the revival of 
Catholic teaching and Catholic 
practice does not lead men to 
Rome, but keeps them, to use its 
own language, true to the faith of 
their baptism. 

In face of these conflicting state- 
ments we turn to the testimony of 
Catholic priests engaged in the 
work of conversion, and to the per- 
sonal experience of converts. We 
believe that every priest who has 
experience in conversions will un- 
hesitatingly endorse the statement 
that most of the converts received 
into the Catholic Church come from 
the ranks of the High-Church or 
Tractarian section of the Anglican 
communion. Many of these con- 
verts, especially of those who were 
formerly Anglican clergymen, have 
felt it right to lay before the public 
the motives which determined them 
to take a step so serious in its na- 
ture and consequences. We have 
therefore a considerable number of 
published documents to refer to, 
and the testimony that they bear is 
in perfect accordance with that of 
our priests. ‘The question, how- 
ever, is not so easily settled. Ifyou 
lay these facts beforea Ritualist he 
will at once assure you that those 
who have left the Church of Eng- 
land were weak, or unstable, or 
impatient, or that they were driven 
from their position by the impru- 
dence or fault of others, most pro- 
bably by the errors of their bishops. 
They will, in fact, deny that con- 
versions are the natural and legiti- 
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mate result of High-Church teach- 
ing, and will treat them as excep- 
tional cases, to be blamed, indeed, 
and deplored, but not to be viewed 
as indicating a general tendency. 

It will therefore be interesting to 
examine a little into the work of 
the High-Church movement, and to 
judge for ourselves how it bears on 
the interests of the church. 

We begin at once by admitting 
that the High-Church party is op- 
posed to the Catholic Church— 
deliberately and actively opposed. 
The language in which it condemns 
converts is at least as strong as 
that in use among Evangelicals. 
The principle of private judgment, 
which furnishes the convert with an 
argument unanswerable in the case 
of his Low-Church opponent, is not 
recognized by the High-Church- 
man, although we do him no in- 
justice in saying that it underlies 
his whole course of action. The 
High-Churchman’s belief in Angli- 
can orders, coupled with his igno- 
rance as to the meaning of jurisdic- 
tion, enables him to suppose that 
the Catholic Church in England is 
schismatical, and to denounce those 
whosubmit to her authority as guilty 
of grave, if not of unpardonable, sin. 

If, then, the High-Church or 
Tractarian party does in any sense 
or to any degree promote the cause 
of conversion, or prepare the way 
for souls to return to God’s church, 
we must say that such work is done 
unconsciously and involuntarily. 

The original principle of the 
High-Church movement was reve- 
rence fur antiquity; it was,in the 
intention of its leaders, a return to 
the old paths. The past has ever 
had a charm for minds of a certain 
order; to those who have not real- 
ized the supernatural character of 
the church, who have not grasped 
the great fact that, in virtue of the 
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promise of her divine Lord and of 
the power of his Spirit, she is ever 
the same, ever preserved from 
error, ever guided unto all truth, 
antiquity is a matter of primary 
importance. Ignorant of the exist- 
ing Divine authority, the Protes- 
tant who believes that our Lord 
founded a church upon earth goes 
back to the earliest days of its his- 
tory; he traces the stream to its 
source ; he thinks that there it must 
needs be purest. It may be that 
the labor is great, that the study 
required is beyond the reach of 
many, and that, after all, the ma- 
terials at his command are too often 
insufficient, and that he is ultimate- 
ly compelled to fall back on the 
exercise of his private judgment ; 
but in the absence of a living au- 
thority there is nothing that he 
deems more likely to guide him 
aright. ‘The view, we must admit, 
is from his position perfectly rea- 
sonable, and we may bless God 
that the reverent and conscientious 
study of the past has brought many 
of the best and most gifted of the 
Anglican body to bow their heads 
in allegiance to the Vicar of Christ ; 
they have found that the truth they 
sought is, to use the words of Moses, 
not above them nor far off from 
them, but very nigh unto them. 
But the influence of this awak- 
ening of reverence for the past has 
told upon many who have not joir- 
ed the Catholic Church ; it has even 
left its mark on material things. 
The old churches which our Ca- 
tholic forefathers built, wherein 
they worshipped and_ beneath 
whose shadow they rest, have been 
restored; through the length and 
breadth of the country they stand 
in their venerable beauty, and seem 
at once to bear testimony to the 
piety of former ages and to await 
England’s return to the faith. 
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We believe the High-Church 
section of the Anglican commu- 
nion to be promoting the cause of 
conversion in several ways. 

First, by the valid administration 
of baptism. High-Church clergy- 
men know what is essential to the 
validity of baptism; they believe 
baptism to be a sacrament and 
necessary to salvation, and conse- 
quently they are very careful in in- 
structing their people as to its im- 
portance and in giving it properly. 
In former days, and in the case of 
ministers who did not believe that 
baptism really affected the eternal 
salvation of an infant, there is rea- 
son to fear that there was an im- 
mense amount of neglect. By bap- 
tism, as we know, the habit of faith 
is implanted in the soul, and ac- 
cordingly in converts from Angli- 
canism we often find a wonderful 
power of grasping the truths of the 
Catholic religion ; as soon as a doc- 
trine is presented to them the 
mind seems at once to respond to 
it; faith is there, as it is in the soul 
of the baptized child. 

Most of the doctrines of the Ca- 
tholic Church are preached and 
taught by the High-Church clergy 
with more or less distinctness ; and 
here we must observe that in speak- 
ing of the High-Church or ritualis- 
tic body we are compelled to use 
terms whose signification is some- 
what vague. ‘The Church of Eng- 
land may be said to contain three 
different schools of opinion, High 
Church, Low Church, and Broad 
Church; but no one of these has 
any definite standard. Among those 
who are called, and who would call 
themselves, High-Churchmen there 
are many varieties and shades of 
opinion ; the writings or sermons of 
one High-Church clergyman may, 
of course, be disavowed by another. 
Up to the present time Dr. Pusey, 


who more than any other man 
might seem to have been a leader, 
does not feel it necessary to adopt 
the ritual for which some of his 
disciples are so earnestly contend- 
ing. All that we can, therefore, 
hope to do is to give a general 
idea of High-Church and ritualistic 
teaching, premising that on most 
points there is more or less diver- 
gence amongst the teachers. 

It is not surprising that many of 
those who look back to the past for 
guidance and instruction should 
have come to view the so-called 
Reformation with regret. ‘The ordi- 
nary Protestant boldly declares it 
to have been a necessity, but many 
High-Churchmen openly deplore it; 
they repudiate the name of Protes- 
tant, and, in defiance at once of 
history and of etymology, call them- 
selves Catholics. There is some- 
thing, however, in a name, and we 
may fairly believe that the disavow- 
al of the epithet Protestant tends 
to educate people out of the idea of 
protesting; it is certainly true that 
if the Church of England ceases to 
be Protestant, she cuts the very 
ground from under her feet, and 
abolishes her only plausible razson 
d@étre; but the English mind, with 
all its good qualities, is not, gene- 
rally speaking, logical, and words 
are too often used without a very 
accurate idea of their derivation or 
import. 

Those Catholic doctrines which 
have been most fiercely opposed 
and most grossly misrepresented 
in England are now openly and 
earnestly inculcated. We may al- 
most say that the conflict is gra- 
dually being narrowed to the one 
subject of the authority of the Holy 
See and the questions immediately 
depending on it. For the High- 
Church Anglican believes that our 
Lord founded a church; he pro- 
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fesses to take that church as his 
guide, though he strangely per- 
suades himself that its authority is 
at present in abeyance. He would 
obey the voice of a general coun- 
cil, but in order to have a general 
council it is absolutely necessary 
that his bishops should take part in 
the deliberations; in the expecta- 
tion of an impossible conjuncture 
of circumstances he practically dis- 
obeys every one who in the mean- 
time claims his allegiance. 

But a vast amount of Catholic 
teaching is, as we have said, find- 
ing its way into the minds and 
hearts of Englishmen; Catholic 
practices and devotions are being 
revived, the way is being prepared 
for the church. There isa wonder- 
ful connection between the differ- 
ent doctrines of our holy faith ; the 
soul that earnestly and devoutly 
believes one truth is, if we may so 
speak, predisposed to believe the 


next that may be presented to it, 
and this not only from a reasonable 
perception of the beauty, the fit- 
ness, and the mutual relations of the 
different truths, but from the habit 
of mind which is produced and cul- 


tivated by acts of faith. Each act 
of faith contains or implies an act 
of homage to the truth of God; the 
soul that worships is on the way to 
receive fuller light. 

We have in a former paper * 
dwelt at some length on the sub- 
ject of confession in the Church of 
England; we have shown that it is 
habitually practised by a consid- 
erable number of earnest Angli- 
cans, and that it is publicly urged 
upon people by some of the clergy 
as the ordinary remedy for post- 
baptismal sin. It is quite certain 
that confession is believed in very 


* See Tue Catuoric Wor tp for February, 1878, 
“Confession in the Church of England,” by the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Capel, D.D. 
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much more widely than it is prac- 


tised. The most extreme of An- 
glicans cannot possibly maintain 
that the Church of England re- 
quires it of every one; to the ma- 
jority of people, especially if early 
habit has not facilitated the prac- 
tice, there can be no doubt that it 
is painful and difficult. We there- 
fore often find persons who tho- 
roughly believe that the English 
clergy possess the power of the 
keys, and yet never themselves 
seek for the benefit of absolution. 
The matter is left quite optional, 
or rather the penitent is to be judge 
in his own case, and to decide 
whether he does or does not re- 
quire this special means of grace. 
The scanty utterances of the Bookof 
Common Prayer seem to imply that 
peace of mind is the principal ob- 
ject to be attained by confession. 
If, therefore, an Anglican can 
“quiet his own conscience,” he is 
quite justified in doing so without 
any extraneous aid; and, indeed, in 
so doing he would seem to be car- 
rying out the intention of the fra- 
mers of the Prayer-Book. 

The doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence is perhaps the one which has 
taken the deepest root in the mind 
of advanced “Anglicans. We might 
multiply extracts from their books 
of devotion and instruction con- 
veying the Catholic faith on this 
point in its completeness. Our 
prayer-books, especially the Golden 
Manual and the Garden of the Soul, 
are largely used. Many Catholic 
books of devotion have been trans- 
lated for Anglicans, and, although 
most of the translations are more 
or less spoiled by a process of 
adaptation, in many of them the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is 
unimpaired. The Lauda Sion, the 
Pange Lingua, and the Rythma of 
St. Thomas are preserved and 
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faithfully translated. Nor is the 
teaching confined to words; the 
meaning of the ritual, of which we 
hear so much in the present day, is 
to be found in the belief in the 
Presence of our Lord which it ex- 
presses and inculcates. The so- 
called altars of many Anglican 
churches are decked with flowers; 
the crucifix stands upon them; 
lights are burned; the clergy wear 
vestments like those used in the 
church; celebrations of the com- 
munion are multiplied—it is made 
the central act of worship; fasting 
communion is insisted on; confes- 
sion is recommended as the fitting 
preparation for communion. A 
confraternity has been founded 
with the name of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and with 
the object of promoting the devo- 
tion which naturally flows from a 
belief in the Real Presence of our 
Lord. Attendance of non-commu- 
nicants at the communion service 
is in many churches recommended 
and encouraged, and devotions for 
such worshippers have been pub- 
lished. Incense and music are 
employed in the service; chancels 
are richly adorned. In some cha- 
pels communion is reserved, and a 
rite, evfdently imitated from the 
Catholic Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, is practised. 

Ritualists have also learned to 
invoke Our Lady and the saints. 
Fifty years ago Keble wrote: 


“ Ave Maria! Thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim !” 


and now the Angelus and the 
Memorare, the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Rosary, are 
in use in the English Church. 
The saints are honored and their 
intercession is sought. Extreme 
Unction is considered to be a les- 
ser sacrament, and sick persons are 


anointed. The dead are prayed 
for in the touching and beautiful 
words which holy church puts 
into the mouths of her children. 

It is needless to say that the 
doctrine of apostolic succession is 
most firmly maintained by High- 
Churchmen. Not only are the Ca- 
tholic doctrines which have fur- 
nished the chief mark for Protes- 
tant hostility and the principal 
subjects of misrepresentation now 
maintained and inculcated, but 
others which, without being for- 
mally contradicted, have been ob- 
scured and neglected are now 
brought forward with a clearness 
which leaves little to be desired. 
The Catholic devotions to the Sa- 
cred Heart, to the Holy Child, to 
the Incarnation, Passion, and Re- 
surrection of our Lord, cannot fail 
to make those who use them enter 
more and more into the great mys- 
tery which lies at the very founda- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

Moreover, the idea of duty, of 


_conscience, of a work to be done 


in the sanctification of one’s own 
soul, is constantly kept before the 
mind. Daily self-examination is 
part of the rule of life. The fasts 
of the church are observed often, 
indeed, with a severity greater than 
that required by the church, but 
natural among those who have no 
guide save their own, conscience 
for the details of their practice. 
Her sacred feasts are also kept, and 
thus our separated brethren have 
some share in the holy teaching 
which each season of the ecclesias- 
tical year impresses on the leart. 
During the Holy Week which has 
just passed the Zenebre were sung 
in many ritualistic churches. On 
Good Friday the Three Hours’ 
Agony was preached in several 
places, the Reproaches were sung, 
and a devotion somewhat resem- 
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bling that of the Stations of the 
Cross was practised. On Easter 
day the communion was celebrated 
as early as five o’clock and repeat- 
ed several times. The histories of 
the saints are being made familiar 
to people’s minds. The literature 
of Ritualism might of itself furnish 
the subject of an interesting study. 
The Jmitation of Christ is one of 
the most familiar books of piety, 
and among the books adapted from 
Catholic sources are the Spiritual 
Combat, many of the works of Féne- 
lon and Bossuet, Rodriguez, Cour- 
bon, Pinart, Avrillon, and other 
spiritual and ascetic writers. Fa- 
ber’s hymns are constantly sung in 
churches. Zhe Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, with some variations, 
is in the hands of the children of 
Ritualists. The Catholic Breviary 
has furnished the material for the 
day and night Hours used in many 
of the religious houses, and the 
very prayers of the Mass have 
been interwoven in the Anglican 
Office for Communion. An ample 
supply of juvenile literature places 
the doctrines of which we have 
spoken in an attractive form before 
the minds of children. Catholic 
pictures are to be seen everywhere. 
Several newspapers and magazines 
are devoted to the publication and 
discussion. of matters relating to 
the interests of the High-Church 
party. 

A very important feature in the 
revival of the last thirty years is 
the foundation of religious houses 
in the Church of England. There 
are now upwards of thirty Angli- 
can convents, in which women 
lead a life of seclusion and devote 
themselves to the practice of works 
of charity and piety; they are in 
many cases bound by vows and 
live in obedience to authority. A 
few communities of men also exist. 
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These Anglican religious call 
themselves monks and nuns, and 
wear a dress unlike that of secular 
persons.. They keep the canonical 
hours of prayer, they give up all 
earthly ties, and their rule is in 
some cases taken from one of those 
originally framed by a saint and 
sanctioned by the church. 

Retreats and missions more or 
less resembling our own are given 
by some of the Anglican clergy. 
We have recently heard that inja 
place where the conversion of some 
of the clergy seemed likely to be 
followed by that of a considerable 
body of their congregation, a re- 
treat has been given with the spe- 
cial object of settling the minds of 
the waverers in their allegiance to 
the Church of England. 

After all that we have said it 
will not surprise our readers to 
hear that people are often received 
into the church who thoroughly 
believe every Catholic doctrine, 
and, on making their submission, 
have no difficulty to surmount and 
nothing new to learn. 

Prejudices are being dispelled ; 
an interest in that body which has 
ever held the doctrines now re- 
covered by Anglicans has been 
awakened. On their own princi- 
ples High-Church people who go 
abroad feel bound to attend Catho- 
lic churches; the Catholic religion 
is better understood than it used 
to be, our ceremonies are imitated, 
our works of charity and devotion 
appreciated. 

A work, then, is being done by 
that party in the Church of Eng- 
land commonly known as the Trac- 
tarian or High-Church party. Its 
influence has reached many whom 
we could not have hoped to reach. 
It has put many ina position where 
they are accessible to conversion. 
It has taught many souls the need 
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and the value of sacraments. It has 
awakened a hunger and thirst 
whose ultimate satisfaction is only 
to be found in the church. It has 
trained souls to habits of self-ex- 
amination, of self-denial, of ear- 
nestness, of meditation, and of gen- 
erosity. It has, we may trust, kept 
many from ever falling into griev- 
ous sin; and while we are of course 
unable to admit the validity of An- 
glican orders, and consequently of 
sacraments dependent on such or- 
ders, we rejoice to think that what 
the devout soul believes to be a 
sacramental communion may prove 
a spiritual communion and be a 
means of grace and blessing. 

Can we, then, as Catholics hold 
out the right hand of fellowship. to 
those Anglicans who believe so 
much of Catholic doctrine, and who 
would fain persuade us that they 
have a right to the name we bear? 
Can we bid them God-speed and 
wish them success? Alas! we 
cannot. Whilst we appreciate 
their self-denying labors, whilst we 
admire their devotion and believe 
that the grace of God is leading 
them on to better things, we are 
constantly and sadly reminded 
that as yet they are in schism, that 
they are defying or ignoring the 
authority which in the name of 
Christ claims their obedience. 

The opposition to the church is 
a feature of the very advanced par- 
ty which we cannot overlook ; it is 
impossible to say how many souls 
its influence has kept out of God’s 
church. The means used to hin- 
der the work of conversion are 
various and too often successful. 
We began by the statement that 
most of our converts come from 
the ranks of Ritualism, but we 
must in some degree qualify it by 
saying that to many it has only 
been the final stage; that they have 
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passed through it on their way 
from dissent or Low-Church Pro- 
testantism into thechurch. Wheth- 
er they would have come to their 
true home more speedily if they 
had not on the way been attracted 
by that which has so great a sem- 
blance of truth we cannot say. 
Conversion is of course a work of 
God's grace; but we cannot help 
feeling that while High-Church- 
men have got rid of many of the 
prejudices and misconceptions 
which keep other Protestants out 
of the church, they are them- 
selves surrounded by influences 
hard to overcome. ‘There is more 
to satisfy both taste and devotional 
feeling in Ritualism than in ordi- 
nary Protestantism; there is more 
to keep the mind back from honest 
inquiry. The ordinary Protestant 
is bound to “ prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good.” If 
he nas a doubt, on his own princi- 
ples he ought to follow it up, to 
tyuestion, to examine, and reason 
till he arrives at conviction. The 
Ritualist is too often taught to put 
away a doubt or question as a sin. 
He is hedged in onevery side. He 
is forbidden to inquire. If he be 
in perplexity he is recommended 
to devote himself to good works; 
he is told to avoid controversy. 
The branch theory and the dream 
of corporate reunion are constant- 
ly brought forward to combat the 
convictions of those who are draw- 
ing near to the church, and to de- 
fend a position which is felt to be 
exceptional. ‘The branch theory 
maintains that the church of Christ 
is divided into three distinct 
branches, the Roman, the Greek, 
and the Anglican; each one of 
these, according to its adherents, 
has preserved all the essentials of a 
church, and each one claims with 
equal authority the obedience of 
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the faithful over whom it reigns. 
The Catholic Church, accordingly, 
is the teacher appointed by God 
for Christians who live in Italy or 
Spain; the Greek Church is in the 
same manner the guide of the in- 
habitants of Russia, and the Angli- 
can Church of those in England 
and her dependencies. The diver- 
gence or contradiction that may be 
observed in the teaching of these 
three bodies is ignored, or it is as- 
serted that they are one on all 
essential points. ‘The church, ac- 
cording to this view, is more or less 
a national institution. St. Paul, in- 
deed, declared that there was nei- 
ther. barbarian nor Scythian; but 
this theory boldly asserts the dis- 
tinction between Englishmen and 
Romans, and again between Eng- 
lishmen and. Russians. Perhaps 
national vanity may find some sat- 
isfaction in the idea of a branch 
church specially for British sub- 
jects. Some curious consequences 
follow from the view we have ex- 
plained. In the first place, a man 
is bound to change his religion as 
often as he crosses the Channel. 
The Anglican would, he is told, be 
guilty of an act of schism by wor- 
shipping in a Catholic church in 
England ; as soon as he arrives at 
Calais, however, it becomes his 
bounden duty to attend Mass on 
all Sundays and days of obligation, 
and if he were to be present at 
any Protestant worship, even though 
conducted by one of his own min- 
isters, he would commit an act of 
schism. Church and schism, in 
fact, change places. 

No Protestant is stronger in his 
condemnation of those who be- 
come Catholics than are many of 
the clergy who hold the branch 
theory. It might, indeed, appear 
that if each of the three branches 
has an equal claim to be called a 
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church there could be little objec- 
tion to the change; and yet these 
teachers declare it to be in Eng- 
land a sin even to enter a church 
belonging to the “ Roman branch,” 
and to become a Catholic is said 
to be risking one’s salvation. 

Closely connected with this theo- 
ry is what we must call the dream 
of corporate reunion. It is of 
course evident to all who have 
read our Lord’s words in his Gos- 
pel that all Christians ought to be 
one, and though people may per- 
suade themselves of an invisible 
unity in essentials, few can feel 
that the present state of things is 
altogether as it should be. 

The wish for union, coupled with 
an absolute confidence in the real- 
ity of Anglicanism, has led to 
the hope that terms may at some 
time be made with the Catholic 
Church. The duty of submission 
is thus evaded; people are told that 
they are bound to wait till com- 
mon action can be taken. It is 
hoped that in some mysterious 
manner “ Rome” will yet be in- 
duced to see her errors in regard 
to England. People who have a 
strong leading idea look at every- 
thing through a medium of their 
own. They grasp at straws; the 
kindly courtesy of some good priest, 
or the ignorant credulity of some 
poor peasant, is taken as a token 
of the coming amalgamation. The 
fact that the Catholic Church has 
in the strongest manner condemn- 
ed the scheme of reunion is ignor- 
ed, the insuperable obstacles which 
at once present themselves are un- 
heeded, and for the sake of an un- 
real and unfounded dream those 
who would fain submit to God’s 
church are held back. 

Besides the expression of these 
general principles there is a vast 
amount of special and personal ac- 
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tion hostile to the church. It is 
not enough to assure the poor 
famishing soul that the Church of 
England supplies its every want, 
that it has never turned the graces 
already bestowed to sufficient ac- 
count; it is also warned that it is 
a sin even to think of leaving its 
present position. The obedience 
claimed by and rendered to Angli- 
can directors is such as would as- 
tonish Catholics. The Anglican 
director, generally speaking, has 
not learned to obey, and this may 
be the reason why his manner of 
ruling is so absolute. It is no un- 
common thing to find people for- 
bidden to enter a Catholic church, 
although the director himself be- 
lieves our Lord to be present on 
its altar; conversation or corre- 
spondence with Catholic friends 
about the church is in some cases 
prohibited, as well as the reading 
of Catholic books. The director 
will sometimes promise to answer 
for the soul that blindly obeys him. 
Means such as these are used to 
bind the conscience, and it is pro- 
bable that they keep back many who 
would bravely face persecution. 

It is to be feared that the tem- 
per of mind prevalent among the 
ritualistic clergy is one little like- 
ly to lead to submission to the 
church; for we must receive the 
kingdom of God as little children, 
and nothing can seem less indica- 
tive of the childlike spirit than the 
tone of insubordination constantly 
to be met with. The authority of 
the crown is set at naught; that of 
their own bishops is defied ; obedi- 
ence is little known amongst them; 
nevertheless by God’s grace many 
a soul from among the clergy as 
well as from among the laity bursts 


the trammels that have bound it, 
and finds its true home and rest. 
It is said that the present year is 
bringing into the church a harvest 
greater than that of any year since 
the time of Father Newman’s con- 
version; and if it be so, we may 
well appeal to all Catholic hearts 
for the aid of their prayers. 

We look towards these separated 
brethren with a longing sympathy. 
We feel that the grace of God is 
appealing to their hearts in a very 
special manner. We acknowledge 
that the difficulties which keep 
them back are of no common order. 
We admire their earnestness, their 
devotion and charity ; we appreciate 
the courage and constancy with 
which they suffer for what they be- 
lieve to be the truth; and if we are 
compelled at times to use language 
which has a tone of harshness or 
sternness, it is because we are 
solemnly bound to be faithful to 
God’s church, and because we 
know that we can do them no great- 
er kindness than to convince them 
that they are spending their labor 
for that which cannot satisfy them, 
and to lead them on to the enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings which the 
Precious Blood has purchased for 
them. 

We believe that the influence of 
the Tractarian movement has been 
felt even in America, and we hope 
that the sketch here given of its 
bearing on the great work of con- 
version may not be devoid of inter- 
est to those who would deem it a 
joy and a privilege to help a soul 
into God’s church—a work for 
which the power of sympathy and 
the intelligent comprehension of its 
position and difficulties are most 
important qualifications. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF NEW YORK. 


One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of this most remarkable cen- 
tury is the unparalleled growth of 
that branch of ephemeral literature 
known par excellence as the press. 
This increase has not been confin- 
ed to any particular nation or lo- 
cality, but is as observable in con- 
servative Europe as in expansive 
America. Still, in this country, and 
particularly in New York, news- 
papers have multiplied during the 
last fifty years with a rapidity that 
has astonished not only the public 
but even their projectors and pro- 
prietors. It is within the memory 
of many now living when our city 
knew not the luxury of a daily 
journal, and its most inquisitive and 
anxious inhabitants were obliged 
to wait a whole week for current 
news and editorial comments there- 
on. Now we are so imbued with a 
craving for early information that 
few persons in active life are satis- 
fied with a morning paper, but must 
have likewise two or three evening 
editions. The last generation were 
content to wait for an indefinite 
period for intelligence of what was 
going on in the Old World; to-day 
we are sadly disappointed if we can- 
not read over our toast and coffee 
of what has happened a few hours 
previously at the principal points 
of interest throughout Christendom. 
Business enterprise, competition, 
steam power, and the telegraph 
have been mainly instrumental in 
changing the character of journal- 
ism and creating wants hitherto 
unfelt ; increase of population and a 
love of superficial reading, which, 
like jealousy, makes the food it feeds 
on, have done the rest. 


Before proceeding to point out 
some of what seem to us to be 
the grave defects of the secular 
press, we freely and thankfully ad- 
mit that its tone as regards the 
Catholic Church has greatly im- 
proved within the last few years. 
‘Those who remember the scoffs and 
sneers, the outrageous calumnies 
and downright falsehoods, which 
were usually associated with every- 
thing Catholic in so many New 
York journals a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, now look with more than 
complacency on the comparative 
fairness which at present charac- 
terizes their reports, correspon- 
dence, andeditorials. The manner 
in which the life and death of the 
late Pope, the venerable Pius IX., 
was treated and commented upon 
is a notable example of this grow- 
ing spirit of liberality and good 
sense alike gratifying to their Ca- 
tholic readers and honorable to 
themselves. Now and then, of 
course, we found expressions and 
sentiments opposed to our sense of 
historical truth and moral recti- 
tude; but as a whole the non-Ca- 
tholic press have expressed very just 
and impartial views of the multi- 
farious labors and shining virtues 
which distinguished the career of 
the wonderful man who was late- 
ly called to hi#reward. ‘The same 
may be said of their allusions to 
his successor, Leo XIII. Abandon- 
ing the senseless and mischievous 
course of their European contem- 
poraries previous to the meeting of 
the conclave, they gave us a truth- 
ful and succinct account of the 
meeting of that august body, the 
result of its solemn deliberations, 
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and excellent sketches of the life 
and services of the illustrious pre- 
late selected to bear the burden 
laid down by Pius IX. For all 
this, considering how Catholic ques- 
tions were formerly treated, we 
ought to be, and are, thankful. 
Again, looking nearer home, the 
services and ceremonies of the 
church are described with much 
more regard to their sanctity and 
less to the gratification of idle cu- 
riosity and insensate popular pre- 
judice than formerly. Some of the 
press accounts of the nature and 
reason of fasts and feasts, absti- 
nence, prayer, and good works, 
which are especially enjoined at 
particular periods, have been so 
precise and discriminating that the 
conviction is forced upon us of 
their having been written, or at 
least dictated, by persons fully in 
accord with Catholic teachings. 
Yet while we cannot but admit 
this salutary change and admire the 
variety, system, and attention to de- 
tails exhibited in the mechanical 
arrangement of news, and the ex- 
traordinary industry displayed in 
the general manufacture of our 
modern newspapers, it must be 
confessed with regret that in eleva- 
tion of tone and honesty of pur- 
pose there has been little or no im- 
provement on the slower and less 
attractive productions of our an- 
cestors.. We may take as an ex- 
ample the metropolitan press of 
New York, which in point of ability, 
influence, and circdlation far sur- 
passes that of any other city on the 
continent. Let any impartial per- 
son, after the careful perusal of any 
one of our five or six prominent 
daily newspapers which are sup- 
posed to control and lead public 
opinion, ask himself what there is 
in its pages to command the atten- 
.tion of the moralist, or to move the 
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sceptical or thoughtless to a sense 
of his duty to God and his neigh- 
bor: what stern rebuke has been 
administered to the growing spirit 
of peculation and heathenism which 
is constantly gnawing at the vitals 
of society. How seldom do we 
find in the labored essays, the dis-- 
jointed platitudes, the pretentious 
diatribes, the ornate editorials, 
or the epigrams which distinguish 
our prominent journals a senti- 
ment or an argument based on sound 
views of morality and religion! 
With a constituency at least pro- 
fessedly Christian, they bandy with 
words and phrases, opinions and 
speculations, essentially anti-Chris- 
tian. One sneers at the Catholic 
Church and everything we hold 
sacred; another patronizes us in a 
manner more insulting than com- 
plimentary; while the others, when 
not openly misrepresenting and 
maligning us, allude to our faith in 
a manner even more objectionable. 
All without exception, possibly 
without knowing it, are the advo- 
cates of the secret societies abroad, 
which are endeavoring to under- 
mine the fabric of social order and 
Christian civilization, and the apolo- 
gists for those home fanatics who 
seek to excite public prejudice 
against us, and oppose class to class 
and creed to creed for their own 
selfish and diabolical ends. 

Of course we do not expect secu- 
lar newspapers to become active 
exponents of the great truths of re- 
ligion, nor should it even be requir- 
ed of them to give undue promi- 
nence to the publication of matters 
of a religious character. That is 
not their province. But appearing 
as they do in a Christian communi- 
ty, and being supposed to reflect in 
a great measure the feelings, views, 
and moral status of the people who 
support them, we have a right to 
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demand that they adhere to the 
teachings of that moral law which 
ought to govern us all, and that 
when they treat of sacred things, 
and deal with questions affecting 
faith and religion, it shall be done 
with that serious reverence which 
persons are bound to observe in 
social life. Neither do we ask that 
they advocate the superior claims 
of Catholics, nor even enter upon 
our defence against the many un- 
scrupulous enemies who are con- 
stantly rising up against us; but we 
do insist that we shall not be insult- 
ed, that our opinions be respected, 
and that the code of morals which 
all who profess to be Christians ac- 
knowledge be not constantly and 
persistently outraged. 

The secret of this apparently 
unanimous anti-Catholic feeling 
which we lament in the New York 
daily press is to be found in the 
mental, not to say moral, inferior- 
ity of the editorial fraternity as a 
class. Since the death of Greeley 
and Raymond and the practical re- 
tirement of Bryant we have had no 
really able journalist among us; 
while, unlike Paris, Berlin, London, 
and other European cities, where 
the foremost statesmen and most 
profound thinkers scorn not to take 
up the editorial pen occasionally, 
we have no voluntary contributors 
above the level of mediocrity. A 
New York editor is usually a man 
paid to write something or anything 
on certain subjects, whether he be 
familiar with them or not. He 
writes not to express his own well- 
considered convictions, or to give 
the public the benefit of his study 
and experience of a particular 
topic, but simply to meet a special 
emergency, and to embody, more or 
less lamely, the half-formed notions 
of his employer, who is as likely 
as not an uncultured man himself. 
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Hence the greater number of what 
are called leading articles which 
appear in our daily papers, instead 
of presenting clear views, sound 
reasoning, and reliable information 
artistically epitomized, are seldom 
other than a mass of hasty, crude, 
and shallow’ speculations on 
topics of the greatest importance. 
With the mass of casual readers, 
who are too busy to look beneath 
the surface, such productions pass 
for gospel truths, and therefore are 
likely to do more harm than more 
elaborate articles; but to the intelli- 
gent reader it soon becomes ob- 
vious either that the heads of the 
writers are astray or that their 
hearts are not in their work. The 
latter surmise, we are inclined to 
believe, is more generally correct. 
How can a Hebrew, for instance, 
write a eulogium on the glories of 
the Catholic Church; a Catholic, no 
matter how lukewarm, praise the 
Communists and applaud the Car- 
bonari; or a follower of the stern 
precepts of Calvin glorify free love 
and exalt the doctrines of universal- 
ism? Yet such anomalies are fre- 
quently found in New York jour- 
nalism, where every man seems to 
be in the wrong place. The well- 
known fact that the editorial staff 
of all our large dailies is principal- 
ly made up of persons of diverse 
nationalities, creeds, and opinions 
accounts for the discordance no- 
ticeable in every one of their pages. 
They have no fixed principles. No 
matter what political party journals 
may support, and how emphatic 
they may be in their advocacy of 
this or that public measure, when 
they come to treat a great social 
question, or one of vital importance 
to the honor and reputation of the 
republic, one column of the same 
paper is usually found to contra- 
dict the other, and the principles 
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advanced to-day are in imminent 
danger of being condemned to- 
morrow. 

To this rule, however, there is 
an exception. It seems to be a 
canon of the press of this city, and 
we might add of the entire country, 
that Catholics can be abused, scoff- 
ed at, and misrepresented with im- 
punity. Their religion is unfash- 
ionable; their social, commercial, 
and political influence small in 
comparison with their numbers; 
the world is not their friend, nor 
the world’s law, and therefore the 
generous and large-minded editors 
of our newspapers, when at a loss 
for something else to say, have al- 
ways an arrow in their quiver for 
the “tyranny of Rome,” and the 
dangers to which their beloved 
country is exposed from the “ ma- 
chinations and encroachments of 
Romanism.” Vulgar nicknames and 
insulting epithets applied to the 
church and the religious orders, 
which have long since been banish- 
ed from the vocabularies of other 
countries, are freely used with a 
coolness and a facility which show 
that the writers are either too igno- 
rant to know when they are vulgar, 
or so barren of ideas and expres- 
sions that they are compelled to 
borrow those which have done ser- 
vice in the days of a bigoted and 
fanatical generation. 

But turning from the editorial 
page to what constitutes the bulk 
of our journals, we find their dan- 
gerous character revealed. What 
mainly fills their capacious pages 
and constitutes their principal at- 
traction for the generality of pur- 
chasers? Extended reports of di- 
vorce cases, criminal trials, matri- 
monial escapades, and the minu- 
tie of executions; “spicy” para- 
graphs and indecent anecdotes to 
which the ordinary and instructive 
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news of the day is only an adjunct. 
The sensational style of reporting, 
the dressing-up of disgusting topics 
in romantic phraseology, though 
unknown a few years ago, or con- 
fined to a few disreputable weekly 
papers, is fast becoming a distinc- 
tive feature in New York journal- 
ism. It is a growing evil, as well 
as a most insidious one, and the keen 
competition which exists between 
proprietors of daily journals for 
popular patronage has a direct ten- 
dency to develop it still further. 
So much, indeed, do our papers, 
big and little, vie with each other 
in catering to the depraved taste of 
a certain portion of the people that 
it has become a matter of serious 
consideration with many persons 
whether they can safely introduce 
into their families the papers they 
are obliged to take for business 
purposes. 

It is very safe to assert that too 
many of those who collect the city 
and suburban news for the daily 
press are as devoid of conscience 
in their method of communicating 
as they are often shameless in their 
manner of procuring their informa- 
tion. They seem to think that a 
reporter, in his official capacity, 
has no moral responsibility, and act 
consistently with the supposition. 
They fairly revel in scandal; con- 
sider vice only something to be 
elaborately depicted in their re- 
spective newspapers, and crime, 
no matter how heinous, a fitting 
theme for their nimble and facile 
pens. Their excuse for all this 
prostitution of ability which might 
be turned to some good account is 
that the public demand this highly- 
seasoned style of reporting, for- 
getting that they themselves have 
excited this prurient taste, and that 
if, repenting of their past misdeeds, 
they were to return to the old-fash- 











ioned method their present admi- 
rers would soon follow them. 

It is certain ‘that the degeneracy 
of the newspaper press in this re- 
spect is fast sapping the morals 
of the community, particularly the 
younger portion of it. Once famil- 
iarized with crime of every sort and 
degree through the florid descrip- 
tions of the reporters, our young 
men and women must necessarily 
become mentally debased. Their 
thoughts, unbidden, will stray to 
matters of which they have lately 
read, a dangerous curiosity will be 
excited, and from constant reflec- 
tion they will begin to lose that 
horror of sin which is one of the 
safeguards of virtue, which every 
pure-minded youth should keep 
constantly before his eyes. ‘The 
mind once disturbed, the imagina- 
tion led astray, every defaulter and 
swindler, if he be a criminal on a 
large scale, is apt to appear to 
them as “a smart fellow”; the be- 
trayer of female innocence, the 
faithless husband or disloyal wife, 
as one more sinned against than 
sinning; and even the murderer, 
whose sayings and doings are faith- 
fully chronicled, and whose solemn 
exit from the world is made the oc- 
casion of a grand dramatic scene, 
becomes in some degree a hero and 
a victim of revengeful law. 

Of course it is easier to point 
out the evils which disgrace the 
editorial profession, and so materi- 
ally impair the usefulness of the 
press, than to suggest an adequate 
remedy for them. It is useless to 
appeal to the conductors of news- 
papers ; for as long as Catholics can 
be abused with impunity, and the 
moral sense of the community be 
shocked by vile and obscene de- 
scriptions of crime and criminals 
with profit to themselves, they will 
heed neither advice nor remon- 
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strance. The cure rests with the 
public who purchase and support 
such journals. As far as Cath- 
olics are concerned, the true 
course would be to establish a daily 
paper of their own, which would re- 
flect their sentiments and opinions, 
and furnish them with reliable for- 
eign and domestic news collated 
in unobjectionable style; but this, 
it seems, is impossible at present. 
The embarrassed financial condi- 
tion of the country is opposed to 
the initiation of such an enterprise. 
Our only present resource, as long 
as so many of us must read daily 
papers, is to concentrate our pat- 
ronage on that journal which pre- 
sents the least objectionable fea- 
tures, and, by encouraging it to do 
better things, prove to its contem- 
poraries by the strongest of all ar- 
guments to them—their decreased 
circulation—that the Catholics of 
this city and vicinity will no longer 
pay to be abused and calumniated. 
But there are many among us who 
from habit take daily papers with 
which we can well dispense. We 
advise them to discontinue their 
misdirected patronage and bestow 
it on our struggling weekly Catho- 
lic journals. They will thus ad- 
minister a wholesome lesson to 
bigotry and immorality, and at the 
same time give encouragement and 
life to Catholic serial literature. 
There are, however, other and 
more cogent reasons why the read- 
ing of daily papers, now so preva- 
lent, should be discouraged, or at 
least confined within reasonable 
limits. There can be little doubt 
that their constant and persistent 
perusal is apt to create a distaste for 
more profound and healthful read- 
ing. Drawing our opinions mainly 
from the hastily composed contri- 
butions of overworked correspon- 
dents and editors, we are pretty 
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sure to fall into the habit of reach- 
ing conclusions and entertaining 
views of life neither logical nor well 
considered. Like those who feast 
overmuch on sweets, we conceive a 
dislike for solids and as the body 
suffers in the one case, the mind 
naturally is impaired by indulgence 
in the light and meretricious litera- 
ture of which newspapers are, if not 
the worst, certainly the most wide- 
epread and exemplary, types. 
Americans, to paraphrase a well- 
known expression, are a newspaper- 
ridden people. We must have 
some sort of paper at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. We are not 
even satisfied with one each day, 
but require two or three more every 
twenty-four hours. The time that 
should be devoted to the study of 
good books, wherein can be found 
solid instruction and food for re- 
flection, is thus too often wasted on 
the lucubrations and speculations of 
half-informed men who are as inca- 
pable of emitting sound ideas as 
they are of appreciating the immo- 
ral drift of much that daily falls 
from their own pens. Hence inor- 
dinate readers of newspapers nec- 
essarily become shallow-minded, su- 
perficial thinkers ; their intellectual 
tastes are vitiated, and their judg- 
ment is weakened and perverted. 
Like a shattered mirror, their minds 
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are incapable of reflecting one en- 
tire well-defined image, but present 
only fragments of thought in forms 
indefinite and distorted. The 
higher aspirations of our nature, 
those sublime conceptions which 
lift us above the grosser things of 
earth, and, even in this life, bring 
us nearer and nearer to our Crea- 
tor, can never be generated by 
ephemeral newspaper literature. 
While we may feel compelled by 
business considerations or a natu- 
ral political curiosity to glance over 
the columns of our daily journals, 
we should not forget that the intel- 
lect receives neither health nor 
strength from prolonged indul- 
gence in such enervating pursuits. 
Newspapers undoubtedly have their 
use and mission; they have be- 
come an important factor in our 
present system of civilization, and 
are capable of accomplishing much 
good in their own sphere; but their 
effect and scope are limited, and 
should be circumscribed so that 
they be not permitted to interfere 
with the reading of solid history, the 
works of our best writers, and the 
essential duties of life, among which 
must be considered the pursuit of 
Christian knowledge and the eleva- 
tion and purification of the immor- 
tal part of our being. 















THE summer was upon me, and 
with it the yearning for the dulcet 
plash of the salt sea wave. 

“Whither?” became the vexed 
question of the hour, and Newport 
made reply to it. 

To Newport I accordingly trans- 
ported myself. I shall not say 
whether it was last season, or the 
season before, or even the season 
before that again. The readers of 
this narrative must determine the 
exact date. I refuse point-blank 
to do so. 

Newport was in the height of 
the season when I entered my hum- 
ble name, John V. Crosse, Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, on the leaf 
of the register at the Ocean House. 

It was a lovely evening in Au- 
gust, and the piazza of the hotel 
was crowded with high, mighty, 
and fashionable humanity. Dinner 
was a thing of the past, and the 
drive was looming in the near fu- 
ture. Ladies were chatting in 
parti-colored groups, men smoking 
in acrobatic postures. A delicious 
stillness prevailed—a warm, life-ca- 
ressing glow. A wooing message 
from the sea, laden, as it sped upon 
its errand inland, with the perfume 
of amyriad glowing flowers, fanned 
the cheek. The sun shot bars of 
molten gold between the trellised 
branches of the slumbering trees, 
and the indolence of waking re- 
pose descended upon everything 
like a rosy cloud. 

I went on the piazza, and, select- 
ing an able-bodied wooden chair, 
flung myself into it, placing my 
feet on the iron railing in front of 
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me, ere proceeding to light a cigar. 
When I had succeeded in emitting 
half a dozen puffs of my most ex- 
cellent weed I looked right and 
left of me. 

On my right sat a man of about 
thirty, or perhaps more, apparently 
tall, and slender to leanness. He 
was dark as a gipsy, with coal- 
black hair waving naturally but 
sparse upon the temples—he had 
removed his hat—which had a 
craggy look. His large eyes were 
deep-set, while his mouth wore an 
expression of superb self-compla- 
cency. He was clean-shaved, ex- 
cept for a fringe of long, silky 
black whisker far back upon the 
cheek, but both moustache: and 
beard were clearly marked by the 
blue-black shade on his lip and 
jaw. ‘The man was not ugly— 
just escaping ugliness by a very 
narrow margin. He was well 
dressed in a suit of light Scotch 
tweed that fitted him like “ the pa- 
per on the wall,” whilst a certain je 
ne sais guoi bespoke the Englishman. 

On my left lounged a handsome 
young fellow with clear blue eyes, 
a fair moustache, and one of the 
brightest smiles I have ever seen 
upon a human countenance. He 
twirled an unlighted cigar between 
his red lips, and as vehicle after 
vehicle dashed up to the “ ladies’ 
entrance” fair dames and damosels 
gave him cheery and gracious salu- 
tation, cheerily and graciously re- 
sponded to, accompanied by the 
flourish of a rakish little straw hat 
perched on the side of his superbly- 
set head. 
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With these two personages the | 


narrative has much to do. 

I sat smoking the one post-pran- 
dial cigar allowed me by my doc- 
tor, contemplating with indolent 
satisfaction the fragrant greenery 
in front of me, when my medita- 
tions apropos of nothing were 
brought up with a sudden jerk by 
the young fellow on my left asking 
to be permitted to light his cigar 
from mine. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I have 
a very decided and deep-rooted 
objection to surrendering my cigar 
to anybody, rich or poor, gentle or 
simple; I like no one to handle it 
but myself; and therefore, instead 
of transferring the glowing weed to 
his expectant fingers, I dived into 
the breast-pocket of my coat, and 
producing a tin box containing wax 
matches, placed it, together with its 
contents, at his disposal. 

“You are an Englishman,” he 
gaily exclaimed, extracting a vesta 
as he spoke. 

“No, but very English on the 
subject of the handling of my 
baccy,” I laughed. 

“You are not far astray. You 
should have seen the tramp that 
deprived me of a genuine Lopez 
this morning. I couldn’t refuse 
him, so I left him the weed.” 

“TI consider that the—” 

“ Per Bacco! there she goes,” he 
suddenly interposed, and, flinging 
my match-box into my lap, he 
vaulted over the railing into the 
carriage-drive beneath. 

Two ladies seated in a pony- 
phaeton flashed past. 

“I’m English,” exclaimed my 
right-hand man, tapping the ash 
from his cigar with a finger white 
and delicate as wax, “ and I’m glad 
to find that ove American sees the 
abomination of handing every cad 
his cigar who chooses to ask_for it.” 
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Being very Starry and Stripey, I 
was about to defend the practice in 
vogue amongst my countrymen, al- 
though thoroughly against my con- 
victions, when he asked: 

“Do you know who that fellow 
er 

“* What fellow ?” 

“That long-eared, long-legged 
jackass who took that railing as if 
he was at school.” 

-“T never saw him before.” 

“You'll see him again. I lay 
seven to two. And I'll take the 
odds that he tells you that he's 
Grey Seymour, whatever that may 
be; that he’s over his long ears in 
love with a Miss Hattie Finche, 
whom he followed here from Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard; and that she has 
five hundred thousand dollars.” 

“I suppose that one of the la- 
dies in the pony-carriage was Miss 
Hattie Finche ?” 

“The whip—yaas.” 

“I wonder can she be a daugh- 
ter of Wilson Finche, of New 
York ?” 

“The tallow-man, Beaver Street 
and Fifth Avenue?” 

“ Ay, and Chicago and ’Frisco,” 
I added. 

“ That’s 
um.” 

“ And is Wilson Finche in New- 
port ?” 

“ He has taken a cottage on the 
Ocean Drive for the season.” 

“T must look him up.” 

“ Are you acquainted with him ?” 
the languor of manner disappear- 
ing, and a vivid interest rushing to 
the front. 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“And with his daughter?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Stop a minute!” fumbling in 
his breast coat-pocket. “ You'll 
introduce me.” 

The coolness of this proposition 
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actually staggered me. Introduce 
aman of whose name even I was 
in total ignorance! 

“T could not venture to do such 
a thing,” I responded somewhat 
gruffly. I did not relish the idea of 
being treated in this off-hand way 
—of being openly and deliberately 
made a cat’s-paw. 

“Oh! yes, you will. Here’s my 
card. Let’s have one of yours,” 
thrusting his pasteboard almost in- 
to my reluctant hand. 

With very considerable delibera- 
tion I searched for my double eye- 
glass hidden away somewhere in 
the depths of my capacious waist- 
coat—I was fat, and fair, and fifty- 
five at that date—and, carefully 
wiping it with a scarlet silk hand- 
kerchief, adjusted it to my eyes 
and read : 

Mr. Herbert Price, 
Temple, London, E. C. 

“Let’s have your card,” said Mr. 
Price, as though I were a trades- 
man with whom it pleased his high 
mightiness to have dealings. 

“T am not in the habit of "— 

“ There, now, you're going to put 
measide. Where’s theuse? Why 
wouldn’t you help a poor hungry, 
briefless English barrister to this 
piece of gilded gingerbread ? 
You're not going for her yourself?” 

Oho! I inwardly chuckled. 
“Not much. I have seen too 
many of my peers wrecked upon 
the rock-bound coast of matrimony 
to permit my argosy within those 
shallow and treacherous waters.” 

“I guessed you were a bache- 
lor,” observed Price facetiously. 

“And might I ask, sir, how you 
were led to imagine this?” I felt 
curious to hear what the fellow 
would say. 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Smith.” 

“T am not Mr. Smith.” 

“ Well, Mr. Jones.” 


“T am not Jones.” 

“ Robinson.” 

“Your pertinacity, sir, ought to 
make your fortune at the Old Bai- 
ley.” 

“Well said, Thompson. Now, 
you wish me to tell you how I 
guessed you werea bachelor. First- 
ly,” putting up his finger and tap- 
ping it with his cigar, “ your gene- 
ral complacency; secondly, your 
linen—no married man ever com- 
mands the linen of a bachelor; 
thirdly, your gaiters—such fit, 
such polish !—fourthly, your iso- 
lation; and, fifthly, the methodical 
way in which you do everything, 
from lighting a cigar to playing a 
fantasia on your handkerchief with 
your nasal organ.” 

“T am not aware that I am more 
methodical than other men of my 
age and habits.” 

“Are’n’t you? Then just watch 
yourself.” 

“You are a very peculiar speci- 
men of your country, Mr. Price.” 

“T can return you the compli- 
ment; and as one good turn de- 
serves another, you'll introduce me 
to Miss Finche.” 

“You must excuse me, Mr. 
Price.” 

“ But I won't.” 

“T beg to differ from you.” 

“We shall see.” 

“We shall.” 

Mr. Price rose and quitted the 
piazza, returning after a brief ab- 
sence. 

“Now, Mr. John V. Crosse, of 
Lexington Avenue, New York, as 
you say in this queer country, I 
have posted myself. You are con- 
foundedly rich, living on your dol- 
lars, and are not a half-bad sort of 
elderly gentleman.” 

“ May I ask to whom I am in- 
debted for this portrait, sir ?” 

Somehow or other I couldn't 
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get up a feeling of anger. I tried, 
but it wouldn’t come. 

“The clerk inside. I know you 
now, and you know me. I am the 
son of Sir Harvey Price, of Holten 
Moat, Sevenoaks, in Kent. The 
Moat is about one of the last of 
the Tudor residences in England. 
We have been in that one corner 
since the battle of Hastings, and 
the Moat has never run dry since 
Queen Bess visited us, when the 
waters were turned off and red 
wine turned on. I am the sixth 
son, and poor as a sixth son ought 
to be. I was sent to the bar be- 
cause I had an uncle on the bench. 
My uncle died while I was keeping 
my terms. I am an honor-man of 
Oxford, and last year my brief- 
book showed one hundred and 
fifty pounds. About ten weeks 
ago my godmother died; she left 
me five hundred pounds. I paid 
my tailor just enough to main- 
tain a doubtful confidence in me, 
my boot-maker ditto. Like an 
able general, who always prepares 
beforehand for a retreat—although 
Wellington, our best man, failed to 
do this at Waterloo, having the 
forest of Soignies at his back—I 
have paid for the rent of my cham- 
bers in advance. I have come 
here just to ascertain for myself if 
red Indians are to be met with on 
Broadway, and buffalos to be pot- 
ted on Fifth Avenue. This is the 
story, and here is the man. Will 
you introduce me to Miss Finche 
now ?” 

I must confess that the story, 
brief though it was, and told ina 
short, sharp, jerky way, somewhat 
interested me. I had no reason to 
doubt it, and yet I was too old in 
the devious paths of the world to 
accept either the narrative or the 
man at sight. Surely, if he were so 
well connected, he should be able 
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to obtain letters of introduction to 
some persons in society, and then 
it would be plain sailing enough 
for him. 

“You won't take me on trust ?” 
he exclaimed after I had said as 
much to him. 

“T have arrived at that time of 
life, Mr. Price, when I take nothing 
on trust. Imust know my butcher, 
my baker, my wine merchant, my 
boot-maker, e¢ hoc genus omne.” 

“Never mind,” he gaily cried. 
“You'll be sorry by and by, when 
you see me engaged to Miss 
Finche.” 

“You seem to have a tolera- 
bly strong belief in your powers 
of—” 

“ Audacity. You are right. Zou- 
jours de Taudace. Lama man ofa 
single idea; the idea at present on 
my groove of thought is the gold 
Finche. The lion in my path is 
Grey Seymour. If he were poor I 
wouldn’t have achance; but he has 
millions, and money doesn’t fall in 
love with money. Your heiress 
always spoons on a pauper, while 
your aurati juvenes go in for penni- 
less governesses. Ve c'est pas, mon 
vieux? Give us a match. I'll go 
and take aswim; and you go and 
call on Wilson Finche. His di- 
rection is—stay; [’ll write it down 
for you. There!” he exclaimed, 
handing me a card: “*‘ Wilson 
Finche, Esquire, Sea View Cottage, 
The Cliff.’ You'll find him at 
home now, Crosse, and in that 
beatific condition which is the 
outcome of a Chateau Lafitte of 
the ’54 vintage. Adios /” 

Obeying the mandate of this 
very peculiar young man, I stroll- 
ed down to The Cliff. 

The wide sea heaved and plash- 
ed beneath me with a dull, dulcet 
murmur. Away out on its unruf- 
fled bosom lay great patches of 
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purple, denoting the passage of 
some fleecy cloud onwards, ever 
onwards. White sails dotted the 
deep green sea like daisies on a 
dappled field. The shingle caress- 
ed by the wooing wavelets was red 
and brown, while the wave-kissed 
pebbles flashed in the sunlight. 
Boats like specks were drawn up 
on the beach, and sailors were busy 
with sails and cordage and the 
impedimenta of their craft. 

Finche’s marine residence stood 
boldly prominent, all corners and 
gables like an old cocked hat. It 
was new and pert-looking, and 
wore the air of a coquette in a 
brand-new toilette from Worth’s. 
A ribbon border of glowing scarlet 
geraniums led from the lich-gate 
to the Queen Anne porch, whereon 
sat, or lay, or reclined—it was all 
three—my old friend, his body in 
one of those chairs which invalid 
passengers on ocean steamers much 
affect, to the envy of all who do 
not possess the luxury, his feet on 
a camp-stool, beside him a small 
marble-topped table, whereon stood 
a bottle of claret, a crystal glass of 
wafer-like thinness, and a box of 
cigars. Price had spoken wisely. 

After the usual exclamations of 
greeting had dried up I compli- 
mented Finche on the beauty of 
the location, 

“Yes, sir; it costs money, but 
what’s money if you don’t get value 
for it? ‘Thompson—you know 
Thompson, of Brand & Thompson 
—that man, sir, has four millions, 
sir, and what value does Ae take 
out of it, sir? A back-room in 
Thirteenth Street; a breakfast at 
a foul-smeliing restaurant, sir; a 
five-minute dinner at Cable’s; an 
unhealthy supper at another res- 
taurant, and half a dozen of news- 
papers. That's what he has for his 
four millions.” 
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“You are wiser in your genera- 
tion, Finche.” 

“I am wise in this way, sir ”— 
Finche is very sententious, and his 
shirt-collar is always troubling him 
—“]T must have value for my mo- 
ney. One hundred cents for my 
dollar is good enough for me. If, 
sir, I can get one hundred and fifty, 
so much the better; but, sir, I 
never take ninety, or ninety-five, 
sir, or ninety-and-nine, sir. Help 
yourself to that claret—it’s a Nat 
Johnson, sir; I paid twenty-five 
dollars a case for it in the year ’7o. 
It’s value for the money, sir, Z tell 
you.” 

“You are here with your Lares 
and Penates,” I observed, after 
some further remarks upon the va- 
lue of the surroundings. 

“What do you mean, sir?” 
Finche is as ignorant as a chim- 
panzee. 

“ Your household gods.” 

“Yes, sir. I am here with my 
daughter and my wife. My daugh- 
ter gets value, sir, in the hops at 
the Ocean House, and the nice 
society she meets with—real bang- 
up swells, sir. My wife gets value 
out of the salt water, sir—health, 
sir, which improves her body and 
her temper, sir. She is a quick- 
tempered woman is Mrs. Finche, 
and when she’s ill, sir, she’s ugly.” 

At this moment the pony phae- 
ton which I had observed from the 
piazza of the hotel dashed up to 
the lich-gate. 

“My daughter and her friend, 
Miss Neville, an English girl, sir, 
of a very high family, poor as 
cheap claret, sir, but proud as a 
coupon, sir. She’s on a visit to us, 
but we get value out of her. She 
sings lovely, sir; you shall hear her. 
It entertains our swell friends, and 
thus we strike a balance. The tall 
one is my daughter, sir.” 
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I saw a slim but well-propor- 
tioned figure, clad in a rich black 
silk dress, the cut of which, even 
to my masculine eyes, betrayed the 
hand of an artist; a face, though 
not beautiful by any means, earnest 
and interesting, surmounted by a 
profusion of little fair curls, ar- 
ranged, as was the fashion, so as to 
conceal the forehead ; a picturesque 
hat, a pair of diattiond solitaire ear- 
rings, and upon theavhole a person 
decidedly “fetching.” Her com- 
panion was fefite, and constructed, 
as they say of saucy steamers, upon 
the most perfect lines. She was a 
clear brunette, and as she swept 
somewhat haughtily past the glow- 
ing ribbon borders I bethought 
me of Cleopatra, and the passage 
down the Cydnus of that boat 
which wrecked the fortunes of the 
luckless Antony. 

Of course I gazed at the pos- 
sessor of five hundred thousand 
dollars, as the “ penniless lass wi’ a 
lang pedigree ” counted for noth- 
ing. 

“ Hattie, this is my old friend, 
Mr. Crosse, of Noo York, who has 
come to Newport to take some 
value out of the summer-time.” 

Miss Finche was very gracious, 
presenting me with a hand encased 
in a glove of many buttons, and 
flashing a row of magnificent teeth 
between each smile. 

“Are you a ‘ cottager,’ 
Crosse ?” 

“ Unfortunately, no.” 

“Are you at the Ocean or the 
Acquednuk ?” 

“ The Ocean.” 

“ The other is quieter.” 

“These is better value at the 
Ocean, Hattie,”” observed her fa- 
ther. 

“ One sees everybody worth see- 
ing there. Isn’t the piazza charm- 
ing, Mr. Crosse ?” 


Mr. 
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“Of its kind, yes; but I would 
prefer a little of this,” sweeping the 
horizon with my hand. 

“It is very beautiful,” said a 
sweet, low voice by my side, a voice 
that “chimed ” into my ear—I can 
use no other word. It was Miss 
Neville who spoke. 

“ There is great value to be got 
out of that view at sunset, sir— 
yellows and reds, sir, that would 
set up a painter, if he could only 
fetch up to the right color and give 
good value to the buyer.” 

Miss Neville imperceptibly 
shrugged her shoulders, while I 
winced at this commercial view of 
marine painting. I wondered what 
Mr. Hook, R.A., or my rising young 
friend Mr. Quartly would have 
said to the man of tallow. 

“ Hattie, another bottle of this 
wine, although it’s a pity to drink 
it on a hot day; one doesn’t get 
the value out of it. Get into the 
house, girls; I want to have a talk 
with my friend Crosse here. What 
is Bullandust going to do in Lake 
Shores?” addressing me. 

I protested. 

“ Finche,” I said, “ I’'vecome down 
here for sea, and sky, and trees, and 
dolce far niente.” 

“ What’s that, sir?” 

“ Well, loafing,” I laughed. 

“There an’t no value 
got out of that.” 

“TIsn’c there, though? And I 
mean to drop Wall Street, and scrip, 
and shares, and every sort of busi- 
ness. I won’t even look at a news- 
paper till I choose to go back.” 

“You an’t in earnest?” said my 
host, gazing at me in solemn aston- 
ishment. 

“ A fact, upon my honor.” 

“Well, that—say, there’s some 
one saluting. It’s not me—I don’t 
know the man. It must be a friend 
of yours, sir.” 
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I adjusted my double glass and 
gazed towards the lich-gate. 

A slight sense of shock vibrated 
through my system. Leaning upon 
the gate, and nodding at me like a 
Chinese mandarin, was Mr. Her- 
bert Price, Temple, London, E. C. 

“You seem to be having a good 
time there, my friend,” he gaily 
cried. 

What could I say ? What could I 
do? 

“It’s awfully hot for walking.” 

“Won’t you step in, sir?” said 
Finche. 

I could not say, Don't ask this 
man. Of course a gossip and a glass 
of wine, and a mere formal intro- 
duction to Finche, meant nothing. 

“His name’s Price,” I hurriedly 
whispered—“ stopping at Ocean 
House—London _barrister—don’t 
know him.” Whether these last 
three words were lost upon Finche 
or not it is impossible to determine, 
inasmuch as he took no notice of 
them whatever. 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Price. Any 
friend of my friend Mr. Crosse is 
welcome here, sir. Get a chair. 
Take that other one, sir, with the 
back to it; you'll get more value 
outofit. That’s my principle—take 
value out of everything. A glass 
of wine, sir? It’s a Chateau Lafit- 
te that cost me twenty-five dollars 
a case in’7o,sir. Touch that gong, 
sir!” 

A servant appeared in obedience 
to the tocsin. 

“Ask Miss Finche to send me 
another bottle of this wine, then take 
the empty bottle. Put it carefully 
by, Mary, as all the bottles have to 
go back after I have taken the value 
out of them, which I guess I do,” 
with a chuckle. 

“Did you walk down, Mr. 
Crosse ?” asked Price. 

“Yes.” Iwas on the borderland 


of indignation. I felt foolish— 
checkmated. 

“You had no difficulty in finding 
the place.” 

“T can always find my friend’s 
house, Mr. Price.” 

“ You were dull enough about it 
on the piazza when we were speak- 
ing about Mr. Finche. Whata glo- 
rious spot you have here! It re- 
minds me of Devonshire. Ah! 
you American millionaires know 
how to live.” 

“We try to get value out of the 
world.” 

“And you succeed. Your good 
health, Mr. Finche. Ah!” smack- 


ing his lips, “ that zs wine. What a 


superb thing to sit beneath one’s 
vine or fig-tree, drink such nectar 
as this, and to be able to—pay for 
it!” with a light laugh. 

“You are from London, sir, my 
friend Crosse tells me.” 

I could have flung the contents 
of my glass into Finche’s face. 
Price would perhaps think I had 
been singing his praises. 

“Yes, 1 hail from that little vil- 
lage on the Thames.” 

“ A lawyer ?” 

“One of the briefless. I did not 
choose the profession, I assure you. 
Like my first frock, it was chosen 
for me, and I was thrust into it doz 
gré malgré. Vl tell you who I am 
and what I am. I have told my 
friend Crosse already.” And he sum- 
ed up the case, much in the same 
words as he had addressed to me. 

Finche was impressed by the men- 
tion of the title, and deeply inter- 
ested in a detailed description of 
the Moat. 

“T am happy to meet you, sir, 
and should be glad to visit Sir Har- 
vey Price at Holten Moat when I 
go to England next year, sir. Do 
you purpose taking much value out 
of this country, sir?” 
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Price actually winked at me, and 


that wink spoke 
words : 

“I mean to take five hundred 
thousand dollars if I can.” 

A bell sounded. 

“Supper, gentlemen!” 
Finche. “Let us get in. No 
ceremony here, Mr. Price. We 
have no Moats for three hundred 
years in our family, although we 
see them every day in our neigh- 
bor’s eye—ha! ha!” 

It would never do to have this 
pickpocket, for aught I knew to the 
contrary, enter beneath my friend’s 
roof under the very peculiar cir- 
' cumstances of the case. Had he 
been an ordinary travelling ac- 
quaintance it would not have much 
mattered, but a penniless adven- 
turer bent upon matrimonial de- 
signs—never ! 

“Mr. Price and I are going back 
to the Ocean House,” I said in my 
sternest tone, and in a manner so 
marked as to bear but the one in- 
terpretation. 

“What do I hear, Mr. Crosse ?” 
exclaimed Miss Finche, emerging 
from the interior, arrayed in a be- 
witching toilette of fleecy white and 
delicate lilac. 

“ My dear, this is—”" 

“T beg your pardon, Finche, but 
could I—” I burst in. 

“ This is Mr. Price, of London, 
a friend of—” 

“ Finche, I may as well”— But 
the pompous old ass would have 
his bray, and Price was conversing 
with Hattie Finche ere I could ut- 
ter the words of explanation that 
were ready to spring from my lips. 

“Gentlemen, you would like to 
wash your hands. Just step up to 
my sanctum. Tompkins” (to a 
servant), “ show these gentlemen to 
my sanctum.” 

When the door had closed upon 


the following 


said 
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us, “Mr. Price,” I said, “do you call 
this fair?” " 

“ Everything is fair in love.” 

“ Bosh, sir! You find in me a 
man unwilling to wound the feel- 
ings of another. I have gained no- 
thing by acting the part of a gen- 
tleman.” 

“T deny that!” his coat off, his 
head deep in the marble basin. 
“You've made me your friend for 
life.” 

“And who might you be ?” 

“T’ve told you. See, now,” his 
hands dripping, “here,” plunging 
one of them into the breast-pocket 
of his coat, which was lying on a 
bed—*“here’s a ten-pound note; 
spend every shilling of it in cable- 
grams. You have my own, you 
have my father’s address. Wire 
him, wire anybody you like, you'll 
have your reply to-morrow. My 
story will be corroborated in every 
particular. That ought to satisfy 
you.” 

I shook my head. 

“Time with me is money. This 
fellow, Grey Seymour, is to meet 
her to-morrow at a garden-party at 
Mrs. Dyke Howell's. His millions 
will come into play, and such hea- 
vy artillery will sweep my rusty 
flint-locks into ash-barrels. A 
duel with artillery is all very well, 
but when the batteries are all on 
one sideone side wins. Mychances 
depend on what running I can 
make to-night. I can talk to wo- 
men as few men can. It is my 
faculty. I know where to reach 
them, and how. It is mascttur non 
fit with me. I don’t go on Doctor 
Johnson’s idea of making an idiot 
of a girl’s understanding by flattery. 
That is false in theory, false in 
practice. Now, you are not half 


bad. Stand byme,” placing his hand 
on my shoulder, “ and, by George! 
I'll do something for you yet.” 




















He was thoroughly in earnest, 
and hang me if I could refuse him. 
I suppose it was my bounden 
duty to have done so, Common 
sense and common prudence nudg- 
ed me ere I took his_ proffered 
hand, but, heedless of the whisper- 
ings of still, small voices, I per- 
mitted myself to go with the tide. 
It was treating my friend Finche 
badly; it was placing myself in a 
false, if not a worse, position ; and 
yet—I could not utter that absurd- 
ly small word “ no.” 

The morrow would tell its own 
tale, for I had resolved upon tele- 
graphing without the assistance of 
Mr. Price’s ten-pound note, and a 
few hours could do no -possible 
harm. If Miss Finche were to 
jose her heart in the space of an 
evening, she would prove a very 
noteworthy exception to the great 
sisterhood to which she belonged. 

The addition to her dinner ta- 
ble did not seem to please Mrs. 
Finche, an emaciated, waspish, red- 
nosed lady, whose thin lips had an 
unpleasant twitch in them, and 
whose bright, beady black eyes 
darted angrily hither and thither 
like a pair of beetles in search of 
prey. 

I sat next to her; opposite to me 
Miss Neville; Finche was at the 
foot of the table; on his right my 
friend Price, on his left the heir- 
ess. 

“What brings you to this fash- 
ionable place, Mr. Crosse?” asked 
mine hostess, the inference being 
“plain to the naked eye.” 

“Well, I thought I'd like to take 
a peep at the gay goings-on.” 

“Ah!” an icy chill in the mono- 
syllable. 

Mrs. Finche being very silent, 
and, if not silent, snappish, I direct- 
ed my conversation to Miss Ne- 
ville, whom I found to be abso- 
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lutely charming. I had travelled 
a good deal, and, from the loneliness 
of my life, read about as much as 
ordinary men, and I discovered, to 
my most intense pleasure, that there 
was at least one young girl in the 
nineteenth century the possessor 
of ideas above the level of sweet 
things in sheathe-like costumes, or 
the latest methods for beautifying 
the human face divine. 

Miss Neville was thoroughbred, 
and all unconsciously showed her 
lustrous lineage in every movement, 
every gesture, every word. Blood 
will tell, and it spoke its own em- 
blazoned story in the winsome ele- 
gance of this “rare bit o’ woman- 
kind.” 

Mr. Price laughed and talked, 
and narrated piquant anecdotes, 
and kept Miss Finche well in hand, 
causing the host “all the time” to 
indulge in a vast, expansive smile. 
Finche was getting the value of his 
mutton and his claret out of his 
friend’s friend. He was satisfied. 
After dinner the young ladies re- 
turned to the Queen Anne porch, 
while the waspish hostess proceed- 
ed to take forty wide-awake winks 
We mankind talked generally, and, 
although pressed to remain at our 
wine, Price and I were glad to get 
from beyond the range of our host’s 
perpetual “ values.” 

As we were seated upon the 
wooden steps at the feet of the fair 
ones, gazing out across the wide, 
wide ocean,gilded with the expiring 
rays of the setting sun, and cano- 
pied by a sky of pale blue merging 
into delicate green, and again into 
white, the lich-gate swung back 
and Grey Seymour swung in. 

“ What a glorious evening! Are 
you for a walk on the cliff?” asked 
the new-comer, eyeing Price and 
myself as he spoke. ‘“ How do?” 

he added, addressing me. 
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“Mr. Seymour, Mr. Price,” said 
Miss Finche, while the two men 
nodded stiffly. 

“A walk on the cliff, by all 
means; don’t you think so, 
Maude?” asked Miss Finche, ad- 
dressing Miss Neville. 

“ Comme vous voulez.” 

“ Let’s go as we are.” 

We sallied forth. 

“What a nuisance, this fellow’s 
turning up!” whispered Price an- 
grily. “I shall have to fall 
back.” 

Seymour and Miss Finche led 
the way. I did the elderly and 
protecting party. 

“T place them in your charge,” 
were the parting words of mine 
host. “The youngsters will take 
value out of one another; you take 
value out of the whole lot.” 

I dropped behind, and proceed- 
ed to enjoy the glories of the night 
in my own way. Soon came that 
entrancing blue light which steals 
in between day and dark, and the 
stars began to throb in the great 
canopy, and that “hush” which 
Night sends as her envoy to earth 
was passing over hill and hollow, 
and land and sea. 

I sat down in a little nook on 
the cliff—a corner that seemed al- 
most clean out of the world, and as 
if the earth had suddenly ended 
there. Ithought over many things, 
and in the érzarre reflections con- 
sequent upon the adventures of the 
day came a dreamy sensation of 
admiration for the fair young girl 
whom destiny had thrown beneath 
the roof-tree of my friend Wilson 
Finche. I felt strangely interested 
in her already. Why, I did not 
ask myself. She was a blaze of 
intelligence, a mine of intellectual 
wealth. I do not mean for one 
second to say that she was a ge- 
nius, but there was a tone of high 
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culture about her that shed itself 
like a fragrant perfume. 

Miss Finche appeared to me to be 
a very nice, ladylike, ordinary class 
of girl—one of those patent-man- 
nered, warranted-to-go-well sort 
of young ladies who rove at their 
sweet wild will in the garden of 
society; but beside Miss Neville 
she was absolutely colorless. 

I sat thinking over the strange 
freaks of fortune, that give thou- 
sands of dollars to some girls, leav- 
ing others without a dime, when 
the sound of approaching voices 
scattered my reverie to the night 
breeze that gently fanned my pep- 
per and salt—too much salt—whisk- 
ers. I was in a hollow beneath the 
cliff. The speakers were Grey 
Seymour and Hattie Finche. 

Miss Finche’s tone was cold and 
resolute. 

“I do not love you, Mr. Sey- 
mour. I never could. I will not 
hold out a particle of hope.” 

“Don’t say that, Hattie—any- 
thing but that. Hope is all I have 
to live for,” he cried in a quivering, 
agonized way that made me sad to 
hear. 

“T tell you fairly I can give you 
no hope.” 

“ Try and love me. 
life a dream to you. Your every 
wish shall be gratified. My whole 
time shall be spent in anticipating 
your lightest fancy. O Hattie! 
do not drive me to despair, despe- 
ration.” 

She was silent. They had stop- 
ped right opposite to where I sat 
concealed. I frankly confess I 
was too much interested to think 
of making my proximity known. 
It was a mean thing to remain 
where I was. I reproach myself 
while I write. 

“TI do not care for your money,” 
he raved'on.: “I have millions, ay, 


I can make 
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millions at my command, and those 
millions shall be spent to make 
your life an idyl.” 

“Did I not tell you that I could 
not care for you last season? Did 
I not repeat it at Martha’s Vine- 
yard two weeks ago? Now I re- 
peat it again and for the last time. 
Let us be friends.” 

“Friends !” he bitterly cried. 

“Yes, friends, and good friends. 
Why not? In a short time you 
will wonder you ever were in love 
with me, and—” 

“Never!” he burst in. 

“Oh! yes, you will. And, what 
is more, you will fall in love with 
somebody else.” 

“Do you wish 
mad ?” 

“On thecontrary, I wish to bring 
you to your senses. Listen to me 
calmly.” 

“T cannot.” 

“But you must. This passion 
of yours is a boyish love.” 

“It is my life.” 

“Nothing of the kind. 
want your love. 
turn it.” 

“ But you won’t try.” 

“T will not indeed. I am selfish 
enough to care for my own happi- 
ness, and my happiness—that is, the 
matrimonial part of it—does of lie 
with you. You are very fond of 
me ?” 

“ |—” 

“Now, don’t rhapsodize. You 
would do a good deal to make me 
happy ?”’ 

“ Anything.” 

“Would you be willing to make 
a sacrifice for me, if I earnestly 
asked you ?” 

“Try me, Hattie!” 

“Well, then, I'll put you to the 
test.” 

“ Do,” firmly, resolutely. 

“You know Maude Neville. 


to drive me 


I don’t 
I could not re- 
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is young, beautiful, penniless. She 
hasn’t a friend in the world. Be 
her friend.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“ Marry her.” 

There was a sound as though he 
had sprung backwards. 

“This is insolence, Hattie,” he 
exclaimed hotly. 

“Don’t be silly,” coolly observed 
Miss Finche, and I heard no more, 
for they had moved onwards. 

This was a strange experience— 
a woman refusing a man, and then 
asking him to make love to another. 
I had read much of the doings of 
the sex, but this situation beat any- 
thing I had ever seen onthe stage. 
Miss Finche’s evident self-posses- 
sion, not a ripple in her voice, told 
how truly she spoke when she told 
the luckless love-sick youth she did 
not care for him, while the cool- 
ness, not to say the audacity, of the 
proposition almost staggered me. 
And Miss Neville—was not she to 
be consulted in the business? I 
was very much mistaken in my es- 
timate of that young lady if she 
would haul down her colors at the 
bidding of any captain afloat, if 
she had not a mind so to do her- 
self. 

When I arrived, all alone, at the 
cottage, it was to find Miss Finche 
flirting heavily with Mr. Herbert 
Price, Miss Neville playing a bril- 
liant fantasia of Chopin’s upon the 
piano, and, mirabile dictu, Mr. Grey 
Seymour, his face, his neck, his 
ears in a rosy glow, leaning over 
her and turning the leaves of the 
music. Could he have—pshaw! 
impossible. 

“You know Mrs. Dyke Howell ?” 
was Mr. Price’s observation, as we 
turned out of Sea View Cottage on 
our way to the Ocean House. 

“ Very slightly.” 

“ But you do know her?” 
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“ Well—yes.” 

“You'll get me a card for her 
garden party to-morrow ?” 

“Well, considering that I haven’t 
got one for myself, I—” 

“ That’s nothing to the point. A 
man can ask a favor for a friend 
he. wouldn't ask for himself, you 
know.” 

“ But you are mot my friend.” 

“J mean to be, though. Friend- 
ship must begin somewhere, and ours 
flourishes like Jack’s bean-stalk.” 

“**Pon my word, I—” 

“ There, now, you'll write for the 
card to-night: ‘ Mr. John V. Crosse 
presents his compliments to Mrs. 
Dyke Howell, and would feel much 
obliged for an invitation for an 
English friend’—it looks well to 
have an English friend—‘for her 
garden party to-morrow,’ or words 
to that effect. We'll send it off to- 
night, and you see, old man, it will 
get you an invitation as well.” 

“ You are the coolest hand I ever 
even read of.” 

“Must be. My ‘godmother’s 
legacy, like Bob Acre’s courage, is 
oozing out at my fingers’ ends, and 
I’ve nothing but my return ticket 
and my audacity tolook to. Come, 
now, Crosse, don’t do things by 
halves. You've introduced me to 
a very nice family. Can’t say I 
admire my mother-in-law. What 
son-in-law does, though? The old 
boy is no end of a bore, but Hattie 
is all there.” 

“] did not introduce you, Mr. 
Price ; you introduced yourself.” 

“ Never could have done it but for 
you; ergo, logically, you introduced 
me.” 

To my shame be it said, I wrote 
a note from the Ocean House to 
Mrs. Dyke Howell, a haughty lady 
of cadaverous aspect, and a nose re- 
sembling that of the late Duke of 
Wellington, who believed in that 
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small monarchy called Knicker- 
bockerdom, and in everything high, 
and mighty, and fashionable. 

The cards came without note or 
comment, and my friend Price and 
I started for Hawthorndale. He 
wore a frock-coat that, even irritat- 
ed as I was, evoked admiring com- 
ment, and a tall hat so shiny that I 
felt I could have shaved by it. 

Before starting I telegraphed to 
Sir Harvey Price, Bart., Holten 
Moat, Sevenoaks, Kent, England, 
in the following words: 


“Is your son Herbert inAmerica? Is 
he a barrister? Describe him. Of the 
utmost importance. Telegraph instant- 
ly to 

“J. V. Crosse, Ocean House, 
“Newport, R. L, U. S.A.” 


I chuckled as I handed over my 
greenbacks. 

“ He doesn’t think I’ve taken him 
at his word. A few hours will un- 
riddle him,” were my thoughts as 
we emerged from the hotel. I had 
seen Grey Seymour that morning 
en route to bathe. There were 
black shadows beneath his eyes, 
and the great brightness which I 
had so much admired the day be- 
fore had faded out of his face. 
What was the issue of that most 
remarkable conversation ? 

He was the first person I en- 
countered: after passing through 
the icy fingers of Mrs. Dyke 
Howell, and much of thé old look 
had returned. ; 

“ Have you seen the Finches ?” 
he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ By the way, who is your friend 
Mr. Price ?” 

“He’s no particular friend of 
mine—merely a travelling acquaint- 
ance. He’s a member of the Eng- 
lish bar, and very clever.” This 
latter assertion I believed in my 
heart. 














“Ts he rich ?” 

“Oh! dear, no.” 

“ Unmarried ?” 

“Yes. That is, I believe so.” 

“I see him here to-day. I sup- 
pose Mrs. Howell knows him.” 

I was considerably relieved when 
young Roadwell, of the Coaching 
Club, cut in with a query as to a pair 
of roans which Seymour was about 
to put under the hammer, and left 
the pair diving “ full fathom five” 
into the mysteries of horse-flesh. 

The Finches arrived later on in 
full. force—Mrs. Finche in yellow 
and green and red like a mayon- 
naise of lobster; Hattie in float- 
ing white; Maude Neville in black 
and orange. My friend Price 
clung to Miss Finche’s side like her 
breloquet, while Grey Seymour 
seemed to devote himself to the 
brunette. 

“Ma foi,” thought I, “can the 
convocation of last night have so 
soon borne fruit? It would not 
be difficult to fall in love with Miss 
Neville, but the falling out of it 
first is the trouble.” | 

I did not see Price until eleven 
o'clock that night. He had gone 


home with the Finches—I was left | 


out in the cold—and returned to 
the hotel in splendid spirits. 

“ Anybody there?” I asked with 
assumed carelessness. 

“Nobody but Seymour.” 

“Ah! Spooning over 
Finche ?” 

“Not a bit of it; it’s over the 
otherone. He was with her all day 
to-day, and by Jove! sir, to-night 
they were on the balcony doing 
moonlight like anything.” 

“Where is he? Did you leave 
him behind you ?” 

“No; we left together, but he 
didn’t seem to want me, and—” 

“And did you see that?” I 
sneered. 
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“Why, of course I did. JZ wasn’t 
going to do The Cliffs at this hour. 
I prefer my cigar on the piazza 
here.” 

I did not see either of my gentle- 
men the following day, save in a 
casual way. Seymour appeared to 
be picking up his good looks, and 
as the table to which I was rele- 
gated was within range of his guar- 
tier, 1 could perceive, from the flo- 
tilla of plates and dishes around 
him at breakfast, that his rejection 
by Hattie Finche had in nowise 
impaired his appetite. 

I was in love once, twenty-five 
years ago, and I lived on it. A 
sweet cake and a glass of cham- 
pagne twice a day kept me in the 
flesh. I wouldn't undertake to try 
that “little game” again. Judging 
from my own symptoms at that 
critical period of my existence, I 
fairly argued that Grey Seymour 
had either over-lived his passion 
for the heiress, that he was off 
with the old love and on to the 
new, or that his mistress and he 
had come to an _ understanding 
after they had passed beyond my 
coigne of vantage. I must own I 
was “sairly and fairly” puzzled. 
The reply to my cablegram was 
anxiously awaited. Properly speak- 
ing, it was due upon the evening of 
the day on which I set the wires 
in motion. Allowing for the differ- 
ence in time between Newport and 
London, say six hours and a half, ° 
and having despatched it at 9 A.M., 
I might fairly have reckoned on a 
reply that night. The Moat, how- 
ever, was some little distance from 
Sevenoaks, so I shouldn’t be ut- 
terly disappointed were forty-eight 
hours to elapse ere tidings would 
reach me. As it was, however, the 
appearance of every despatch boy 
sent a thrill of expectation through 
me, and a pang of corresponding 
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disappointment when I sought the 
message on the rack under the 
letter C. 

It was upon the second morning 
that Price came down to breakfast 
arrayed in nautical costume, deep, 
dark, desperate blue flannel, with a 
superb Maréchal Niel rosebud in 
his button-hole, and a genuine air 
of festivity in his whole appearance. 

“What mischief are you up to 
to-day ?” I asked. 

“Aa sail with my friends 
Finches.” 

“ My friends, if you please, Mr. 
Price.” 

“To be sure; I quite forgot. 
Doosid nice people. I say, I am 
making the running, and I mean to 
win, as we say in the race-course, 
‘hands down.’” 

“Ahem! It doesn’t follow that 
if you win the daughter you'll get 
over the father,” I observed with a 
knowing air. 

“Oh! I’m not going to trouble 
myself about Aim, ‘ou'll square 
him for me.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Price ?” 
almost aghast at this cool impu- 
dence. 

“] mean that old fogies under- 
stand one another. You'll rub it 
into him that I am a man of consi- 
derable genius; of keen percep- 
tion, calm deliberation; in the ha- 
bit of hand-balancing conflicting 
propositions, a brilliant orator, and 
that I have tact, which is better 
than talent, and audacity, which \s 
better than either or both.” 

“If I were to speak about you at 
all to my friend Mr. Finche, I should 
certainly pay a glowing tribute to 
this last quality,” sneeringly. 

“That’s a good fellow. You're 
a brick of the most adhesive qua- 
lity. You go for Finche when [| 
give you the word. I mean to pop 
for Hattie the first good chance.” 


the 
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“Well, really, I—” 

“I know what you're going to 
say: ‘ Man is man and master of his 
fate.’ Shakspere says ‘ sometimes.’ 
I mean to play the waiting race. 
The man who can afford it gets 
three to one in his favor. I can 
only be beaten by a dash-horse 
now. Here comes the man whom 
I imagined was the favorite, and he 
is not entered for the race at all.’’ 

Grey Seymour joined us, also ar- 
rayed in dark blue, a red rose in 
Ais button-hole. 

“ These are our favors,” laughed 
Price : “Miss Finche yellow, Miss 
Neville red. 

**Oh! my love is like a red, red rose that swectly 
blows in June !’”’ 

And gaily humming that song which 

Sims Reeves has made all his own, 

he lounged out of the immense 

salle &@ manger, casting criticising 

glances en passant. 

I am fond of the sea. I never 
was sick in my life, and once upon 
a time thought of running a saucy 
schooner. Would I, like Paul Pry, 
drop into this party with an “I 
hope I don’t intrude ”? 

The hour was rapidly approach- 
ing when I must take action with 
reference to my friend Mr. Price. 
He had entered Finche’s house un- 
der my @gis, and I was bound in 
honorto protect Finche and Finche’s 
child. Yes, I would join the yacht- 
ing excursion don gré mal gré, and 
in a few straight words tell Wilson 
Finche exactly how the land lay. 

I donned a blue flannel suit—no 
man goes to Newport without one— 
and taking an old-fashioned tcle- 
scope under my arm, went upon the 
piazza to await the appearance of 
Grey Seymour, who was still occu- 
pied in going through the entire 
menu for his matitudinal meal. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” said 
the clerk, as I passed the desk. 





My Friend Mr. Price. 


* At last,” I muttered, as I tore 
t open. 

It was from Lady Price, and 
dated Holten Moat: 


“My son is in America. Barrister. 
Tall, thin, dark. Black mole under left 
ear. Scar on right wrist. Telegraph if 
in trouble.” 


At that particular moment Mr. 
Price appeared on the corridor, en- 
gaged in chewing a tooth-pick. 


I went to him, and, without a-° 


single word, seized his right hand, 
baring his wrist. The scar was 
there. I then wheeled him round, 
and took a rapid and searching look 
behind his left ear. 

“ Ah!” he laughed, “ looking for 
the macula materna? So you've 
been telegraphing home, you in- 
credulous old codger,” scanning 
the open telegram. 

“Read it,” I said. I should 
mention that the black mole was in 
its place. 
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“Why, you'll frighten the old 
lady into fits. Write her at once, 
Crosse, and tell her I’m as safe as 
the milk in a cocoanut. Don’t 


” 


spare your dollars, old man! 


When I left Newport the Finches 
were still at Sea View Cottage, and 
my friend Mr. Price on a visit in 
the house. About six months later 
I received cards to attend at the 
nuptials of Miss Hattie Julia Maria 
Anne Finche to Herbert Price. An 
attack of the gout prevented my 
putting in an appearance, but I 
sent both bride and groom a little 
present. To the daughter of my old 
friend I gave a pearl necklace; to 
his son-in-law a diamond ring, with 
the words inscribed in raised let- 
ters, “De laudace. Toujours de 
l'audace.” 

I may mention that Grey Sey- 
mour and his charming bride hon- 
ored me with a visit some time 
later on, ez route to Europe. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF BEATITUDE IN HUMAN NATURE. 


Str. Tuomas defines beatitude, in 
respect to man, to be “the perfect 
good in which the natural tendency 
of the human will to universal good 
attains complete rest.”* This is 
beatitude objectively considered. 
Subjectively, it is the actual frui- 
tion consequent upon attainment, 
and rest in the quiet possession, of 
the perfect good which is the ob- 
ject of volition. ‘This fruition is an 
immanent act within the nature of 
the human subject, and must there- 
fore proceed from a principle with- 
in the human nature. Nature de- 
notes the same thing with essence, 
expressing only as a distinctive 
term its being a principle of activi- 
ty. By reason of his essence, the 
human being has within him a 
principle by virtue of which he de- 
‘sires, seeks, and is impelled by the 
movement given him by his First 
and Final Cause toward the attain- 
ment of, beatitude. As intelligent, 
universal truth is his object, to 
which his intellect is connatural; 
as volitive, universal good is his 
object, to which his will naturally 
corresponds. 

The idea of universal good is 
obviously the one which lies at the 
foundation of this conception of bea- 
titude. It is well known that the 
notion of good as a universal is one 
of the transcendental predicates; 
that is, of those which are outside 
of everything which does or can 
mark out any generic ratio, or di- 
versity of kind between any exist- 


* These are not the exact words, but they ex- 
press the exact sense of St. Thomas in the following 
passage: Beatitudo est bonum perfectum quod to- 
taliter quietat appetitum. . . . Objectum autem 
-voluntatis, quz est appetitus humanus, est univer- 
sale Summa Th., 4, ii. q. 2. a 5 


ing or possible beings. Good is 
not a genus or kind, in opposition 
to some diverse genera or kinds 
which are not good; and, @ fortiori, 
it is not a species, under which in- 
dividuals are to be classed as spe- 
cifically different, by the note of 


‘goodness, from other individuals 


who by their specific difference are 
something else than good. It is 
the species which completely de- 
termines the essence of every exist- 
ing thing, and the specific difference 
which marks its essential unlike- 
ness to other things whose essence 
is other than its own. Therefore 
no being can be essentially unlike 
any other by reason of one being 
good and the other somehow dis- 
similar to good. The predicate of 
good belongs to all genera, and, of 
course, to all species and individ- 
uals, as a universal notion tran- 
scending all their respective deter- 
mining notes, and identifying itself, 
in the analogical sense proper to 
each of them, with all and singular 
of these notes. 

Good is whatever is consonant to 
nature, whatever is a perfection, or 
subserves to the conservation and 
increase of a perfection. It is co- 
extensive with being, and identi- 
cal with it, as are all the transcen- 
dental notions, which merely pre- 
sent the same object of thought un- 
der various. phases. Whatever is 
thinkable, as an object is an entity ; 
as having its own entity undivided 
in itself and divided from every en- 
tity other than itself, is a unity; as 
an intelligible entity is a verity; as 
containing in itself reason for the 
volition that it should be what it is, 
it is a good. All these notions are 
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contained in the notion of being, 
and are as universal as being, 
which has in opposition to it only 
nothing, that is, no-being, no-one- 
thing, no-true-thing, no-good, mere 
negation and nullity. 

We are at present concerned 
only with actually existing rational 
nature, in its relation to universal 
being as the object of its volition, 
or movement towards the universal 
good in which it seeks for beati- 
tude. Whatever is consonant to 
rational nature,. gives it perfection 
or subserves to its perfection, is its 
good. Good is being regarded in 
its aspect as something desirable, 
in which the will can rest with com- 
placency. Every actual, concrete 
essence is good, as such, because it 
has being, and in so far as it has be- 
ing; and it presents, therefore, an 
object to the will which is desirable 
and in which it can have compla- 
cency. The rational nature is in 
itself a good as an actual being, and 
it isa good to itself, or, in other 
words, it is a good for it that it 
exists. The universe in which it 
exists is all good in essence and 
nature. Universal nature is in 
consonance with itself, and its laws 
tend to the perfection, conserva- 
tion, and augmentation of being, 
throughout its whole extent. The 
movement of will in rational na- 
ture toward the universal good is 
only a higher kind and mode of an 
operation which is common to all 
nature. Things destitute of sense 
are put into operation toward the 
general end of the universe by 
blind and fatal laws, which receive 
their impulse and direction solely 
from the will and motive power of 
their creator. Those which have 
sense but not reason are incited to 
movement by a vital impulse and 
the excitement of their sensitive 
faculties by external objects. Ra- 
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tional nature moves itself by intelli- 
gence and will toward the good 
which is its object. Intellect has 
for its connatural object universal 
being 4s verity, and tends toward 
an adequation between itself and 
its object. So, likewise, the will in 
respect to the good of being. This 
adequation constitutes the beati- 
tude of rational nature, and an ap- 
proximation to it is an approach 
toward beatitude which constitutes 
a greater or lesser degree of im- 
perfect felicity. The principle of 
beatitude has therefore been point- 
ed out and proved to exist in hu- 
man nature. The intense longing 
for it is matter of self-conscious- 
ness to every human being. The 
natural tendency and longing for 
beatitude cannot have been im- 
planted by the Creator in order to 
be frustrated. There is no place 
in the nature of things for any 
other intention and end of creation, 
except to produce the good of be- 
ing in all its grades and orders, ac- 
cording to the determinate measure 
prescribed by the divine intellect 
and the divine will. The good of 
inanimate nature necessarily falls 
short of any final and complete 
term in itself, because it does not 
contain any faculty of apprehension 
and complacency. Mere sensitive 
apprehension and complacency in 
living, irrational beings do not ad- 
equately supply this deficiency, be- 
cause they attain only to the low- 
est and most imperfect good, in a 
partial and deficient mode. All 
nature below the rational, there- 
fore, furnishes only an element, an 
inchoate and incomplete material 
substratum for the formal and com- 
plete good of created. being, which 
can only possess a final actuality 
and become an end in itself in 
rational nature. Material beings 
have only their own essence and 
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existence, which are exclusive and 
isolated, determined by necessary 
laws to merely extrinsic states and 
movements, in which they are to- 
tally inert. They have no_ return 
upon themselves and no capacity 
of receiving any other being into 
their own. Therefore they can 
have no self-consciousness or self- 
activity, no cognition or senti- 
ment. Sensitive beings have a par- 
tial return upon themselves by 
sensation and sensitive cognition, 
and a limited self-activity. A spirit 
returns upon itself with a complete 
retroaction, and can receive other 
beings into itself according to the 
mode of the recipient, that is, ideal- 
ly. It has therefore complete self- 
consciousness and self-activity, in- 
telligence and volition, and in the 
human essence, by virtue of the 
union of the rational part with the 
animal, it has also a more perfect 
kind of sensitive life. It appre- 
hends and possesses its own being, 
and universal being outside of 
itself, as a verity by intelligence, as 
a good by volition. When itis per- 
fect and permanent in its natural 
good, the possession of this good 
is in itself beatitude. There is no 
other term or effect which can pos- 
sibly have the ratio of an end tothe 
intention of the Creator in the cre- 
ative act, for it is the only complete 
and final good of being. Created 
being is nothing but a participation 
of the uncreated and necessary be- 
ing, and an imitation of it in the 
finite order. Finite beatitude is, 
therefore, a participation of the in- 
finite beatitude of the divine nature, 
and an imitation ofit. God alone is 
THE BEING, who exists by his essence, 
and possesses being absolutely and 
in plenitude. In the same sense in 
which He alone zs, whose Name is 
EGo suM Qu! sum, He alone is good 
and He alone is dlessed. That is, 





He alone is good by his essence 
actually and in plenitude, and is 
alone by his essence possessed of 
the plenitude of blessedness. 

Boethius defines the eternity of 
God as “the perfect possession, all 
at once, of boundless life.” This 
may answer as a definition of the 
beatitude of God. His being is 
living being, in all respects bound- 
less, and so absolutely in act that it 
is incapable of any increase or di- 
minution. The being of God is 
essentially good, and an object of 
complacency. The life of God 
consists in the act of intelligence 
and volition in which he knows and 
wills his own being, as infinitely in- 
telligible and infinitely desirable. 
For God, to be and to live is to be 
blessed. The vision of his own es- 
sence presents to him an object of 
infinite complacency in which his 
will rests with a perfect and eternal 
quietude. What his essence is, and 
what that good is which constitutes 
the infinite beatitude of God, we 
cannot know except in an analogi- 
calmanner. The universe of creat- 
ed being is an image and imitation 
of the divine essence. Whatever 
being and good we can perceive in 
the works of God we know must 
have its archetype in the essence 
of God, existing in a supereminent 
mode and an infinite plenitude. 
Created beauty is something which 
being seen pleases, in which the 
will reposes with complacency when 
it is apprehended by the intellect. 
Infinite, absolute, uncreated beauty 
must please infinitely the infinite 
intelligence which beholds it by a 
comprehensive vision. ‘This is the 
nearest approach we can make to 
a conception of the beatitude of 
God. 

The being of God is the archetype 
and source of all created being, 
and his infinite beatitude the arche- 
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type and source of all finite beati- 
tude in created, intelligent beings. 
Creation proceeds not from want but 
from fulness of good in the infinite 
Being; not from necessity but from 
free volition. It is an overflow of 
power, intelligence, and love, diffu- 
sive of the good of being from the 
boundless sea of the divine essence 
into the streams which it fills. Its 
ideal possibility is in the divine es- 
sence as imitable, presenting to the 
divine intelligence’ innumerable 
terms of the divine omnipotence, 
and to the divine will innumerable 
objects of volition and complacency. 
The act which brings it out of non- 
existence into existence proceeds 
from the three Persons of the Bless- 
ed Trinity equally and indivisibly. 
The origin of the creative act is in 
the Father, the medium in the Son, 
the consummation in the Holy Spi- 
rit. ‘The almighty word of intelli- 
gence and volition calling the non- 
existent universe into existence, 
proceeding from the Father as the 
origin of infinite and finite essence, 
in the Word is the creative ideal 
and measure of all the intelligible 
and intelligent creation, in the 
Spirit is the cause and priftciple of 
all created good. The formal prin- 
cipiation of the divine essence, pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the 
Son as its active principle, whose 
term is the person of the Holy Spi- 
rit, is pure Love. Love is the con- 
summation of the infinite being of 
God, and its eternal efflorescence is 
beatitude, the perfect possession of 
boundless life which is a bound- 
less good, totally existing in a 
present whose duration is without 
any before or after, without begin- 
ning or end or successive parts, and 
unchangeable by any increase or 
diminution. It is a maxim of phi- 
losophy that operation is in accord- 
ance with the nature of the opera- 
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tor. An artist produces a work 
corresponding to the nature of his 
art. The work of the Holy Spirit 
is like himself. ‘The divine essence 
in his person being love, the con- 
summation of the divine work in 
creation effected by him must be 
good; and that good in its last 
result is beatitude. He is “ The 
Lord and Giver of life.” ‘The life 
of the intelligent creature is like 
the life of God. He is finite, and 
therefore his duration is not eterni- 
ty. It has a beginning, and a be- 
fore and after, and its totality is 
not possessed all at once in 
one present, but its parts succeed 
each other withoutend. Although 
he cannot possess his past and fu- 
ture at one time, he possesses al- 
ways his present, which glides with 
him through all time, and is an imi- 
tation of the eternal, ever-endur- 
ing present of eternity. ‘Ihe per- 
fect possession of all that consti- 
tutes his life, without any fear of 
losing it, constitutes his beatitude. 
Divine love, diffusive of the good 
of being out of its own plenitude, 
can have no other end in creation, 
in so far as this end is contained 
within the creation itself, except 
the beatitude of intellectual crea- 
tures. 

The idea from which creation 
receives its form is in the Word, 
and intellectual creatures are spe- 
cially made in his image. In the In- 
carnation, the Word united to his 
divine nature a rational nature, con- 
substantial with that which is com- 
mon to the whole human race, and 
allied generically to the highest as 
well as to the lowest orders of cre- 
ated beings, that is, both to the spi- 
ritual and the corporeal extremes of 
nature. The created nature thus 
assumed into personal unity with 
the divine nature in Immanuel, 
who is the only-begotten Son of 
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God the Father from eternity, has 
become the nature of God, and as 
such entitled to receive from the 
divine nature the communication 
of its plenitude of being and of 
good, in so far as this is communi- 
cable ina finite mode and measure. 
The Holy Spirit, who proceeds 
from the Son, both in the eternal 
order of the Trinity and in the tem- 
poral order of creation, is commu- 
nicated to the human nature of 
Immanuel as the principle of life 
and beatitude. The _ hypostatic 
union of created and uncreated 
nature in the person of Jesus 
Christ is the masterpiece of the 
Lord and Giver of life, the ulti- 
mate term of his creative act. The 
beatitude which he imparts to the 
human nature of Jesus Christ is 
the supreme participation of its 
rational intelligence and will in the 
divine act cf comprehensive vision 
of the divine essence and infinite 
complacency in its absolute beauty, 
which constitutes divine beatitude. 
The angels were destined to the 
same beatitude, and, those except- 
ed who forfeited their right by sin- 
ning, they have attained it. The 
human race was created for the 
same destination, and the elect will 
receive their perfect consummation 
in the same gempiternal glory and 
blessedness which belongs of right 
to the humanity of the Eternal Son, 
on the day of the universal resur- 
rection. 

It is evident that this supernatu- 
ral beatitude in God completely 
fulfils the definition of beatitude 
given by St. Thomas as donum per- 
Fectum quod tetaliter quietat appeti- 
tum. The object of the rational 
human appetite, that is, of the will, 
is universal good, which is in God 
in the most absolute and perfect 
plenitude. But universal good is 
also in creatures by participation, 
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and presents a proper object of 
complacency to the will in perfect 
harmony with its primary object of 
beatific love. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ in his human mind and hu- 
man heart nof only has the imme- 
diate intuition of God and of all 
things in God, together with the 
love which accompanies this high- 
est mode of knowledge, but also 
the mode of knowledge and love 
which is strictly natural. He de- 
lights in the contemplation of the 
beauty of his own human nature, 
in the works which he performed 
through it, in its dignity and exal- 
tation, in the splendor of the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary, of the angels and 
the saints, in his entire and univer- . 
sal kingdom both of mind and mat- 
ter. He delights in loving his 
companions in celestial glory, and 
in receiving their love, in radiating 
light and beauty and happiness all 
around himself through countless 
realms of space and numberless 
multitudes of beings. His human 
nature was not essentially changed 
at the resurrection, but only glori- 
fied. He has therefore that subli- 
mated corporeal and sensitive life 
which ss proper to the nature 
which he assumed, with the sensi- 
tive cognition and enjoyment re- 
sulting naturally from its attributes 
and faculties. 

The kingdom of heaven has 
therefore its visible and natural as 
well as its divine aspect. Natural 
beatitude in the possession of uni- 
versal created good, in the enjoy- 
ment of the works of God, in sci- 
ence, in the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful in created objects, in activity, 
in society and friendship, co-exists 
with the uninterrupted contempla- 
tion of the divine essence, and the 
perfect quietude of everlasting re- 
pose on the bosom of God. The 
quiet and repose of the spirit in 














beatitude by no means signifies in- 
action and the slumber of the fac- 


ulties. God, who is immutable, is 
most perfect act, and the first 
mover of all things. The rest of 
beatitude is in opposition to the 
restless inquietude of a spirit which 
has not found its equilibrium, and 
is impelled by unsatisfied longings 
to seek for its perfect good. Its 
rest consists in its having found 
its equilibrium in the stable pos- 
session of the perfect good. But 
the presence of the due object to 
the intellect and the will calls forth 
their most perfect and intense ac- 
tivity, and the very qualities of the 
glorified bodies of the blessed 
saints in heaven prove that they 
also will be active, and not for ever 
standing still in one posture or re- 
clining indolently on grassy meads, 
as some seem to imagine is the 
Christian belief. It is indeed most 
difficult to form any imaginary pic- 
tures of the future life which are 
in any way satisfactory to reason. 
But whatever we can represent to 
ourselves by such efforts which 
can give some idea of a glory and 
a beatitude worthy of rational be- 
ings in a perfect state, assuredly 
will be realized in a way far beyond 
our conceptions. 

The aim of the foregoing expo- 
sition has been to prepare the way 
for presenting, in the natural ele- 
ment which exists in supernatural 
beatitude, that which is the purely 
natural good due to the intellectual 
nature left to itself in its own na- 
tive sphere, the underworld below 
heaven. We call this sphere of 
pure nature native to the intellec- 
tual nature in general, because it 
belongs there by virtue of its es- 
sential being, prescinding from any 
higher destination given to it gra- 
tuitously, whether simultaneously 
with its original creation or subse- 
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quently to it. It is an underworld 
relatively to the supernatural order 
whose last complement is in the 
hypostatic union realized in the 
Incarnation. The state of pure 
nature in respect to the only spe- 
cies of simply intellectual or ra- 
tional creatures known to us, is 
treated by Catholic theologians in 
a merely hypothetical manner; as 
a possible state, in which angels 
and men might have been consti- 
tuted by the Creator, or in which 
he could, if he pleased, place other 
beings generically similar to angels 
or men, in other spheres of the 
universe which are distinct from 
our earth and the celestial abode 
of the angels. Whether there are 
now or ever will be such beings, 


inhabiting the numerous worlds 


with which the vast extent of real 
space is filled, can only be matter 
of conjecture. But the human spe- 
cies, and the hierarchy of pure 
spirits with which it is in present 
relation, were destined for the su- 
pernatural order immediately de- 
pending from the royal seat of 
Immanuel, the sovereign head of 
the host of deified intelligences, as 
its centre. In respect to the hu- 
man race, therefore, the state of 
pure nature is presented under an- 
other aspect as a state of lapsed 
nature, and the sphere of the un- 
derworld is its native sphere actu- 
ally and by virtue of natural gene- 
ration, by reason of a fall and a 
sentence of deprivation. On this 
account, the permanent future state 
of all human beings who are finally 
excluded from heaven, in Christian 
eschatology is primarily consider- 
ed as a state of loss. Whatever 
felicity is possible in this state ap- 
pears as something remaining from 
the original destination of man- 
kind, and not as the complete good 
of human beatitude. For this rea- 
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son, we have presented first the 
total ratio of beatitude in respect 
to human destiny, before consider- 
ing what remains after the sum of 
supernatural good has been de- 
ducted. 

Substantially, the state of lapsed 
nature as denuded is the same 
with pure or nude nature. The 
question of the object and nature 
of pure natural beatitude is the one 
to be decided, in order to deter- 
mine what amount of good in the 
endless life of human beings who 
lack the beatific vision of God is 
conceivable and possible. There 
is only one serious difficulty in this 
question. It arises from the con- 
sideration of the very essence of 
intelligence as related to the uni- 
versal truth, and will as related to 
the universal good. The intellect, 
as such, by its very nature, seeks 
for the deepest cause, and for an 
adequation with the intelligible be- 
ing of its universal object, and the 
appetite of the will follows it. 
How, then, can the intellect rest 
in any object except the absolute, 
necessary, infinite essence of God, 
apprehended by a clear and imme- 
diate intuition, or any other object 
but this perfectly quiet the appe- 
tite of the will? It is evident 
that if the intellectual nature, as 
such, has in it an exigency and a 
longing which cannot be satisfied 
with any good to which its faculties 
are commensurate, beatitude is 
something essentially supernatural. 
In this case, the natural order must 
be merely inchoate, potential, need- 
ing to be completed by the super- 
natural. Intellectual beings could 
not, then, be created for a purely 
natural end and destiny; the only 
end suitable and fit for them would 
be that which reaches its consum- 
mation in the beatific vision. De- 
frauded of this in any way, even 
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without any voluntary fault of 
their own, they must be miserable 
during eternity through the suffer- 
ing of the pain of loss, or at least 
continue for ever in a state of ar- 
rested and imperfect development, 
in which absence of suffering would 
be due only to insensibility, with 
an imperfect kind of felicity similar 
to that which men possess in this 
earthly condition, from the com- 
mon enjoyments of human life. 

We deny, however, that there is 
any exigency in created nature for 
the supernatural good. The diffi- 
culty above stated, that God is 
necessarily the supreme object of 
the created intellect and the creat- 
ed will, we answer as follows. In- 
tellect, by nature, seeks God, ac- 
cording to its own mode and mea- 


sure. The operation of the will is 
determined by the intellect. Vi/ 
volitum nisi prius cognitum. The 


divine intellect, which is the divine 
essence considered as intelligent 
subject, is in adequation with the 
divine essence considered as intel- 
ligible object. God has immediate, 
comprehensive cognition of him- 
self by his essence. Every creat- 
ed essence is infinitely different 
from the divine, and therefore has 
an operation intrinsically unequal 
to the act in which the divine life 
consists. Operatio sequitur esse. 
The being of an intelligent crea- 
ture is within the order of the 
finite, of the imitated, participat- 
ed existence, activity, enjoyment, 
which is a diminished image of 
the archetypal reality in the Crea- 
tor. All this is within the circle 
of nature, and when this circle is 
perfect, including whatever belongs 
to it, there is no exigency of any- 
thing beyond. The knowledge of 
God, not as he is in his essence, 
within his circle of immanent be- 
ing, but as he is in the terms of 

















his creative act, in the universe, in 
the intellectual light and intelligi- 
ble essence of the created spirit 
itself, is within the circle of nature. 
As the Author of nature he is 
knowable and lovable, by perfect 
and well-ordered faculties of pure 
nature without grace and without 
defect. Watural beatitude does 
not require the immediate and in- 
tuitive, but only the mediate and 
abstractive cognition and contem- 
plation of God, and does not ex- 
act any kind of union of the will 
to God as the sovereign good, ex- 
cept that which terminates by 
natural sequence its own rightly 
directed and completed sponta- 
neous movement. Even now we 
can find God by reason, and take 
complacency in his perfections. 
Much more can beings of a higher 
perfection attain to the knowledge 
of God in a manner proportionate to 
their kind or degree of perfection, 


and with a complacency correspond- . 


ing to their knowledge, if their intel- 
ligence and will are rightly co-ordi- 
nated, and directed toward their 
proper object. As respects the 
universal verity and good of being 
in the created universe, there is no 
difficulty whatever in supposing 
that it can be attained within any 
finite limits, in a state of pure 
nature. 

This inferior sphere of natural 
beatitude being thus theoretically 
possible, it is most reasonable to 
suppose that all human beings who 
at the general resurrection are dis- 
possessed of any right to the, king- 
dom of heaven, and at the same 
time free from all actual sin, re- 
ceive their ultimate destination in 
such asphere. There is no reason 


in the order of justice why they 
should be deprived of any perfec- 
tion or good of which they are na- 
turally capable. 


In the “ restitu- 
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tion of all things,” the azoxata- 
oTaots, there will be no deordina- 
tion left in the universe, and no 
imperfection of order belonging to 
an inchoate condition of nature. 
Venit dies, dies tua, in quad reflorent 
omnia. Inanimate creation will be- 
come resplendent with the beau- 
ty which the last touches of the 
divine Artist have given to his con- 
summate work. The influence of 
the life-giving Spirit will be poured 
in a full torrent through all parts 
of the universal realm of living 
being. In this general restitution 
we may be certain that the thou- 
sands of millions of human infants 
who have never attained to the use 
of reason in this world, and have 
never received the grace of regene- 
ration, will be raised up, by the 
bounty of their Creator, in the full 
perfection of their human nature, 
both corporeal and intellectual, to 
live for ever in the enjoyment of all 
the good which is due to pure na- 
ture, participating in their own in- 
ferior degree in that excellence 
and felicity which in its highest 
perfection belongs to the blessed 
in heaven as an adjunct of their 
supernatural glory and beatitude. 
Moreover, it is altogether congru- 
ous to the order of redemption in 
Jesus Christ, and probable, that 
they will receive, in common with 
the whole creation, their own spe- 
cial benefit and increase of natural 
good, through the Incarnation. 
There is no obstacle in their na- 
ture to the reception of any good 
except that of the beatific vision. 
They may, therefore, enjoy the vi- 
sion of the glorified humanity of 
the Lord, worship him and love 
him as their creator and benefac- 
tor, see and converse with the an- 
gels and saints, and in every re- 
spect enjoy a better and more de- 
sirable immortality than that which 
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would be possible in another sys- 
tem of divine providence which did 
not contain a supernatural order. 
Besides those who die in infancy, 
there are many adults who may be 
considered as on the same level 
with infants in respect to moral re- 
sponsibility. Balmes proposes the 
opinion that a large proportion of 
the most ignorant and spiritually 
undeveloped part of mankind, es- 
pecially those who are born and 
brought up in a low state of bar- 
barism, never attain the rational 
level of a well-instructed Christian 
child of five or six years old, who, 
nevertheless, is regarded in Catho- 
lic theology as incapable of mor- 
tal sin.* Among the whole multi- 
tude of those who are destitute 
of the ordinary means of salvation, 
each and every individual either 
has the use of reason sufficient- 
ly for full moral responsibility, or 
he has not. If he has not, he is, 
in the moral relation, an infant, 
at most capable of venial sin; but 
if he has, either he has divine faith 
sufficient for obtaining salvation, 
or the sufficient grace and means 
for attaining the faith, or neither 
of these requisites for working out 
his salvation by his own volun- 
tary efforts. In this last case his 
lack of faith is no sin, and he is 
only accountable for the observ- 
ance of the natural law accord- 
ing to his own conscience. If he 
keeps this natural law, he is sub- 
ject to no eternal penalty besides 
the privation of supernatural bea- 
titude. All men, therefore, who 
really incur the responsibilities and 
the risks of a moral probation, 
have an opportunity of meriting 
heaven, or at least of attaining that 
natural felicity hereafter which is 


* Mélanges, French translation, vol. i. Essay 


on the Maxim, No Salvation out of the Cathohc 
Church. 
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the lot of infants who die without 
baptism. 

From all these premises we de- 
duce one general conclusion, that 
the notion of a doom to everlasting 
infelicity and misery, which is a 
dire and inevitable calamity in- 


‘volving the great mass of mankind, 


by reason of the state in which 
they are born into this life, is a 
chimera of the imagination, and 
not any part of the Catholic faith 
or a just inference from any reveal- 
ed doctrine. The sufferings of 
those who have not deserved pun- 
ishment by their own voluntary 
transgressions of the divine law 
are temporary, disciplinary, intend- 
ed for a final good, and in the end 
abundantly compensated. Many 
of the sufferings which have the 
nature of punishment are condon- 
ed altogether, and many others are 
temporary and in their last result 
beneficial to those who are subject- 
ed to their infliction. No rational 
and immortal being is permanently 
deprived of the proper perfection 
and good of his nature by fate or 
destiny, or by the arbitrary will of 
the Creator and sovereign Lord of 
the universe. The order of reason 
and justice of itself produces only 
universal good, and this universal 
good embraces the private and 
personal good of each individual 
being, except in so far as he has 
freely and wilfully made himself 
unfit and unworthy to participate in 
it. Eternal retribution is awarded 
solely to personal merit or demerit 
in proportion to its quantity. Out- 
side of the order of just retribu- 
tion, there is no action of God up- 
on his creatures except that of pure 
goodness and love, bestowing gra- 
‘tuitously, unmitigated good without 
any mixture of evil. The desire 
for permanent beatitude in endless 
life, and the natural principle of 
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beatitude implanted in every ra- 
tional nature, are not frustrated 
and thwarted through any deficien- 
cy in nature, or failure of divine 
Providence to carry out his origi- 
nal design and intention to its com- 
plete and ultimate term. The 
only failure is in the free and con- 
creative cause to which God has 
given dominion over itself and its 
acts and the effects of those acts, 
with power to produce in prescrib- 
ed limits as much or as little good 
as it chooses. This free cause is 
free-will, which is the only cause, 
in every rational creature finally de- 
prived of his original right to bea- 
titude, of the state of irreparable 
privation in which he is placed by 
the “restitution of all things.” 
The restitution brings all nature 
into order and to perfection, in so 
far as each thing in nature is re- 
ceptive of its proportionate good. 
Rational nature is receptive ac- 
cording to its rational appetite or 
the attitude of the will. Those ra- 
tional beings who have determined 
themselves to a state of volition 
contrary to the order of reason and 
justice are, in so far as they are af- 
fected by this state, receptive only 
of a violent reaction of order 
against their will, repressing and 
confining their inclination to a per- 
verse activity. The privation of 
beatitude is co-extensive with the 
contrariety between the will and 
the permanent, irreversible order 
of reason; and this contrariety is 
proportional to the misuse of free- 
will by- sinning during the term of 
probation. Their evil is nothing 
but spoiled good, and they are 
themselves the spoilers. It is 
through no defect of goodness in 
God, or deficiency of good in the 
order of nature, that they are what 
they are. Every thing and every 
person in this order is in the right 
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place and the due relation, accord- 
ing to the highest reason and the 
most perfect justice. God has 
made all things well, they are what 
they ought to be, and there is no 
flaw or defect in the donum hones- 
tum of the universe. God must 
take complacency in the fulfilment 
of his own wise and just will, and 
every rational being must concur 
with intellect and will in that which 
God wills. This is precisely what 
St. Thomas affirms when he says 
that the beatitude of the just will 
be increased by their knowledge of 
the eternal punishment of sinners, 
and there is no sense or reason in 
the diatribes of rationalists against 
him or any other theologian who 
does not overpass the limits of Ca- 
tholic and rational doctrine on this 
head. 

Another conclusion which may 
be reasonably deduced from sound 
theological principles and probable 
opinions is, that the majority of 
mankind, and of rational beings in 
general, are in a state of perpetual 
felicity in the world to come. 
There is no reason whatever for 
supposing that more than a third 
part of the angels fell with Lucifer. 
It is probable that the greater num- 
ber of adults who live and die in 
the faith and communion of the 
church are finally admitted into hea- 
ven. We cannot deny that num- 
bers of those who have lived under 
the natural law, without any explicit 
faith in Jesus Christ, have been 
also saved by extraordinary grace. 
Nor is it possible for us to deter- 
mine what proportion of the great’ 
mass remaining may eventually at- 
tain some degree of inferior natural 
felicity similar to that which is the 
lot of infants dying in original sin. 
The number of infants who have 
received baptism and have died 
before the use of reason at least 
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equals the number of the baptized 
who have attained adult age, and 
to these must be added all those 
who died in infancy before the sac- 
rament of baptism was instituted, 
and had received remission. of 
original sin under the ancient cove- 
nant of grace. The entire multi- 
tude of infants who have died since 
the beginning of the world at least 
equals the number of adults, and it 
is therefore certain that the majo- 
rity of all human beings will possess 
in the future life either supernatu- 
ral or natural beatitude. There is 
no reason, therefore, for the suppo- 
sition that the Christian and Ca- 
tholic doctrine represents. the vast 
majority of human beings as des- 
tined to a state of everlasting mis- 
ery. If any one is disposed to en- 
tertain the hypothesis that the uni- 
verse is filled with a multitude of 
rational beings who are neither 
angels nor men, whose number 
bears a quantitative proportion to 
the physical magnitude of the vast 
cosmical system of the starry hea- 
vens, there is as much reason for 
supposing that they are all eternally 
good and happy as for supposing 
that they have existence. In re- 
spect to mere extensive and nu- 
merical quantity, the amount of 
good resulting from the creative act 
of God far surpasses the sum of 
that possible additional good which 
has been frustrated by the ‘failure 
of free, concreative causes to co- 
operate with the first cause toward 
the great, final end of creation. 
In reality, the absolute, eternal de- 
crees of God are not in any way 
frustrated by the failure of a cer- 
tain number of creatures to attain 
the good for which they were des- 
tined. They leave no gap in the 
universal order which the foresight 
of God has not filled up. Their 
loss is exclusively their own, and 
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their sins have only furnished an 
occasion for bringing out of the 
evil which they have attempted a 
far greater good than they could 
have effected by a faithful co-opera- 
tion with the will of God, greater 
glory to the Creator and to the 
universe, more splendid merits in 
the just, a more magnificent exhi- 
bition of wisdom and love in the 
cross, through which the divine 
Redeemer of men triumphed over 
sin and death. “He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 
Wherefore God hath also exalted 
him, and hath given him a name 
which is above every name: that 
in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in 
heaven, on earth, and in hell; and 
that every tongue should confess 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the 
glory of God the Father.”* The 
perfection of the whole creation, in 
subordination to the sphere of su- 
pernatural glory inhabited by the 
sons of God, is also clearly declar- 
ed by St. Paul to be a consequence 
of the exaltation of Jesus Christ 
through the cross. “For the ex- 
pectation of the creature waiteth 
for the revelation of the sons of 
God. For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of him that made it sub- 
ject, in hope: because the creature 
also itself shall be delivered from 
the servitude of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children 
of God. For we know that every 
creature groaneth, and is in labor 
even until now, And not only it, 
but ourselves also, who have the 
first fruits of the spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption of the sons 
of God, the redemption of our 
body.” ¢ 


* Philipp. ii. 8-1. + Rom. viii. 19-23. 
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Satan himself, with all those 
whom he has seduced into sin in 
the mad hope of thwarting the 
divine work of the Incarnation, has 
only contributed by his efforts to 
destroy the universal order, under 
the overmastering intelligence of 
God, to increase its splendor. In 
the end he will be found to have 
wound himself up by going around 
in his circuit. A few years ago 
there was a bear in the Central 
Park, who was permitted to live on 
a grass-plat, fastened by a long 
chain to a stake in the middle. 
By going continually round and 
round his post, he used to wind 
himself up so tightly that he could 
not stir. Satan is like this bear. 
His great achievement, and master- 
stroke of policy, was the crucifix- 
ion of the Son of God, by which 
he was exalted and obtained a 
name above every name, before 
which every knee iz hell shall bow 
and every tongue confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
God the Father. This is the one 
great example of the universal ac- 
tion of divine Providence in bring- 
ing out of all evil a greater good 
than that which the evil destroys 
or prevents. 

St. Paul anticipates an objection, 
which is likely to occur to some 
minds, in respect to the justice of 
God in the unequal distribution 
of grace, and the withholding of 
mercy from those whom he permits 
to work out their own final perdi- 
tion. “Thou wilt therefore say to 
me: Why doth he then find fault ? 
For who resisteth his will?” The 
answer is a rebuke of the presump- 
tion of those who pretend to dis- 
pute the sovereign right and do- 
minion of God over his creatures, 
and thus in reality make the di- 
vine Majesty subservient and re- 
sponsible to his own _ subjects. 
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“O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing form- 
ed say to him that formed it: Why 
hast thou made me thus? Or hath 
not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one ves- 
sel unto honor and another to dis- 
honor ?”* The whole mass of man- 
kind being destitute of any right 
to supernatural grace and _ beati- 
tude, there can be no complaint 
against the sovereign will of God 
for conferring the grace of regene- 
ration upon some and withholding 
it from others. None of those who 
have made themselves positively 
unworthy of everlasting glory by 
their sins are entitled to mercy. 
That God withheld all hope of par- 
don from the fallen angels and gave 
that hope to men, that to some sin- 
ful men he gives more grace than 
to others, and that he compels 
those who rebel against him to 
glorify him against their will in 
their own defeat and the over- 
throw of all their plans, is no 
ground of complaint against the 
divine justice. “ Jacob I have lov- 
ed, but Esau I have hated”; that 
is, loved less, and excluded from 
certain special, gratuitous bless- 
ings bestowed on Jacob. “ What 
shall we say then? Is there in- 
justice with God? God forbid!” 
No creature is made to suffer with- 
out sufficient reason or deprived of 
any natural or acquired right. But 
in respect to gratuitous gifts, and 
especially graces conferred upon 
the unworthy, God is absolute 
master. “ For he saith to Moses: 
I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy.” It enters into the 
very notion of grace and mercy 
that they should be purely gratui- 
tous. The whole order of grace in 
respect both to angels and men is 
purely gratuitous. It is therefore 
* Rom. ix. 19-21. 
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absurd to argue from the justice 
and goodness of God, and from the 
superabundant mercy which he 
shows toward sinners in this world, 
especially when they are within his 
special circle of grace, the Catholic 
Church, that he will give grace or 
show mercy after the day of judg- 
ment, in derogation of the order of 
justice. It was a purely gratui- 
tous act of goodness in God to 
elevate human nature by the hypo- 
static union, and to give angels and 
men a share in the privileges of the 
sacred humanity. The rewards 
conferred on merit in this order 
are indeed rewards of justice, but 
the whole basis of the justice by 
which glory is proportioned to 
merit is laid in a gratuitous grant 
of the very conditions of merit, the 
grace which made it possible, and 
the promise of reward on which the 
title to the kingdom of heaven 
rests. Absolute, indefeasible, per- 
sonal right to the glory of heaven 
does not exist except in Jesus 
Christ the Lord, who is a divine 
person, and whose merits are infi- 
nite and equal to all the benefits 
conferred by the Father upon crea- 
tion. The rights of all those who 
share with him, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary included, have been confer- 
red by him upon them. The bea- 
tific vision is a pure boon of good- 
ness to every creature who attains 
its possession. All might have 
been left in their natural state 
without any possibility of attaining 
it, without any derogation of the 
order of eternal law in respect to 
intellectual nature. There is no 
reason, therefore, why the number 
of the elect, once completed, should 
ever be increased, or the gates of 
heaven reopened to admit new 
citizens and princes of the celestial 
Jerusalem. Those who have never 
forfeited a right to admission 
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through their own fault have no 
reason to bewail their exclusion. 
Those who have lost their right 
cannot possibly hope to recover it, 
because they are left in their de- 
spoiled nature, utterly impotent to 
turn back toward the supernatural 
good, deprived of all grace and be- 
yond the reach of the economy of 
mercy, which has passed away for 
ever. In respect to supernatural 
life they are dead, and as incapa- 
ble of resuscitation by any effort of 
their own as a corpse is incapable 
of repossessing itself of the soul 
which has departed from it. The 
ATOKATAOTACLS is not a resurrec- 
tion to spiritual life in grace, for 
this belongs to the preceding, ini- 
tial order of regeneration which 
has terminated with the end of the 
present world. The bodily resur- 
rection and restitution of nature 
gives only to human beings the 
complement of the life which they 
already possess, whether superna- 
tural or merely natural, and to the 
physical universe its complement 
of perfection in the eternal order. 
The angels remain intrinsically un- 
changed in their spiritual, incor- 
ruptible nature, as God made them 
in the beginning. The holy angels 
continue in the possession of the 
supernatural mode of being which 
they acquired by their free and 
active co-operation with grace, be- 
fore the probation of man com- 
menced, without any increase of 
essential glory and beatitude. The 
fallen angels remain in the state 
into which they voluntarily preci- 
pitated themselves at the same 
time. The change which takes 
place at the end of human proba- 
tion is, for the angels, only extrin- 
sic. The holy angels cease to com- 
bat with the demons, and to minis- 
ter in the economy of redemption. 
The demons are compelled to de- 
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sist from their war against Imma- 
nuel and his kingdom, and are re- 
legated to their destined abode. 
All human beings are placed in the 
state and condition in which they 
are to remain for ever, those who 
have followed the demons in their 
rebellion in a state similar to theirs, 
as those who have obeyed God are 
in a state similar to that of the 
holy angels. It is this part of the 
Christian doctrine which Origen 
wholly misunderstood. He may 
be excused from wilful and contu- 
macious heresy, on account of the 
paucity of means at his command 
for learning the complete doctrine 
of the apostles, and the modest, hy- 
pothetical manner in which he pro- 
posed his erratic theories. We may 
also give him the benefit of the 
doubt respecting the entire purport 
of what he really and persistently 
did teach out of all that mass of 
wholly uncatholic and in a great 
measure absurd opinions, so justly 
condemned by the patriarchal sy- 
nod at Constantinople in its fifteen 
anathematisms, and in a general 
way by several subsequent cecu- 
menical councils, It is impossible 
to doubt, however, that one funda- 
mentally erroneous conception was 
fixed in his mind, and gave occa- 
sion to the fanciful hypotheses of 
ons and ages, and transitions of 
spirits up and down through the 
scale of being. ‘This conception 
was an exaggeration of the freedom 
of will inherent in rational nature. 
Because no creature is either holy 
or wicked by hig essence, but every 
one is capable of good or evil, he 
argued the perpetual flexibility and 
vertibility of free-will between good 
and evil. Permanence in good 
must therefore be attributed only 
to a habit of right determination, 
and permanence in sin to an oppo- 
site habit or obstinacy of purpose 
VOL, XXVII.—35 
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to do wrong. Perhaps his various 
and apparently conflicting state- 
ments can be reconciled, if we 
suppose that he admitted the ac- 
tual perseverance of some in holi- 
ness through a kind of moral im- 
peccability acquired by long and 
persistent efforts, with a conse- 
quent eternity of unchangeable bea- 
titude; and an opposite state of 
irreclaimable perverseness in others 
with everlasting misery as its ne- 
cessary penalty. Those who are 
in the middle between these two 
extremes are then variable, vacil- 
lating between the opposite poles 
of moral good and evil, happiness 
and infelicity, at least during inde- 
finite periods of duration. Our 
modern rationalistic Christians to 
a certain extent are involved in 
the same imperfect philosophical 
notions which Origen, in the lack 
of a Christian philosophy, borrowed 
from Neo-Platonism. ‘They do not 
understand the nature of grace, 
which gives immutable holiness 
and impeccability as a perfection 
to a created essence which in it- 
self is capable of defect. Hence, 
they cannot get a clear idea of a 
permanent state of indefectibility 
in good except as a moral habit 
resulting from a series of acts. 
Nor can they understand the op- 
posite state of deficiency and pri- 
vation as something permanent in 
itself, apart from the habit of sin- 
ning which has been contracted 
by acts of sin and may be removed 
by contrary acts under the influ- 
ence of moral discipline. They 
choose to consider the state of 
those who become perfectly good, 
here or hereafter, and attain the 
felicity of heaven, as something 
fixed, because it is agreeable to the 
feelings to think so. They also 
strive to make the prospects of 
those who are not very good, and 
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even of those who are very bad, as 
hopeful as possible, in view of a 
certain, or probable, or at least 
possible, future conversion at a 
more or less remote zonian period, 
because it is likewise agreeable to 
the feelings to anticipate this hap- 
py change. Moreover, they are 
very willing to accept the teaching 
of the Bible and the Christian tra- 
dition concerning the eternity of 
heaven, without seeking too anx- 
iously for metaphysical or moral 
demonstration of its intrinsic cre- 
dibility, because it satisfies the na- 
tural desire of the heart for perfect 
good. Wedo not deny that there 
is some truth in their reasonings 
concerning acquired habits of vir- 
‘tue and vice, but they are defective 
‘as an argument for the determina- 
‘tion of the future destiny of souls. 
‘The certainty of a fixed and immu- 
table state of sanctity and beati- 
tude for the just in heaven does 
not depend either on these reason- 
ings, or on an exegetical and criti- 
cal interpretation of certain words 
in Holy Scripture. It has a deeper 
foundation. The human soul of 
Jesus Christ is impeccable because 
of its indissoluble union with the 
‘divine nature in his person. The 
angels and saints are impeccable 
‘because they also are united to 
“God by an indissoluble union. The 
Holy Spirit is in them as the prin- 
ciple of their spiritual life. They 
love God above all things by a 
‘happy necessity, and their intuitive 
vision of his essence, the infinite 
good, with the perfect quietude of 
the will in the enjoyment of this 
good, raises them above all possi- 

bility of attraction toward any ob- 
* ject which could allure them from 
their willing worship and allegiance 
to their sovereign Lord. More- 
over, they actually possess the in- 
ferior good in the most perfect 
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manner, with an unbounded liberty 
to follow all their inclinations, which 
are all innocent, in conformity to 
reason, and identical with the will 
of God. The indestructibility and 
immortality which belong to their 
essence as spirits, by nature, per- 
vades their entire actual being with 
all its accidents, so that they are 
incapable of suffering any dete- 
rioration or injury. 

In the natural order of beatitude, 
the perfect intellectual cognition of 
God accompanied by perfect natu- 
ral love to him as the most perfect 
being, together with the complete 
possession of all connatural good, 
removes all tendency to evil. Na- 
ture seeks good by a necessary law, 
rational nature by its spontaneous, 
voluntary movement. No rational 
being seeks evil gratuitously or for 
the sake of evil, but only under the 
aspect of good, not sudratione mali 
but sub ratione boni. Where no illu- 
sion is possible, no sin is possible. 
Liberty of choice between the con- 
traries of good and evil is not in- 
trinsic to liberty of will, or a per- 
fection of liberty, but a defect. It 
belongs to a defective order and 
to a defective subject, an order of 
probation and a subject placed un- 
der a trial of his obedience. The 
order and the subject are arranged 
to suit each other. The subject is 
required to move toward his end 
by using his reason and will rightly, 
and concurring with the Creator in 
bringing the inchoate order of cre- 
ation to its due perfection. The 
order is such that-it is not yet per- 
fect, but capable of being made so 
by the operation of free, intelligent 
beings upon it. When the time of 
the end is reached, in the a7ona- 
TaoTaots, this moral order is su- 
perseded ; there is nothing which 
can be injured or abused or misdi- 
rected. Intelligent creatures which 
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are made perfect have no more 
scope for election between contra- 
ries ; their spontaneous and volun- 
tary action is necessarily toward 
the true, universal good, and their 
liberty of choice has no possible 
terms which are not within the cir- 
cle of order. They cannot think 
or will otherwise than right, be- 
cause they are perfect and all 
things which come in contact with 
them are perfect. In this way they 
are brought into a similitude with 
God. He is what he is by necessi- 
ty of nature, though he is most pure 
and simple act, wholly free from any 
extrinsic limitation or intrinsic con- 
tradiction to his will. He does 
what he will beyond his own being, 
but only that which is good. It is 
a perfection of his will that he can- 
not sin, as it is of his intellect that 
he cannot err or be ignorant. 
Falsehood and evil are nothing, 
and cannot terminate a divine act. 
Bonum ex integrd causd, malum a 
quovis defectu—Good is from com- 
plete cause, evil from any defect. 
God is absolute, infinite, first cause, 
and no defect in his causality is 
possible. Second causes, when they 
possess and exert their integral 
causality, are deficient in nothing 
which belongs to them, All those 
beings which are constituted in 
their ultimate perfection are in this 
integral state, and therefore are 
above all liability to evil through- 
out eternity. 

This flexibility and vertibility in 
respect to good and evil, imagined 
by Origen as perpetually inherent 
in rational creatures, is a mere fig- 
ment of his imperfect philosophy. 
He had scarcely any books to read 
which could help him to satisfy his 
unbounded curiosity to penetrate 
into the rational sense of the doc- 
trines of: revelation. Besides the 
Scriptures themselves, there was 
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only pagan philosophy for him to 
study. Our modern philosophers 
have cast away the Catholic theo- 
logy and philosophy, and strive to 
reconstruct the higher science for 
themselves, though with very poor 
success. The old Protestant theolo- 
gy was a doctrine of cruel, inexo- 
rable fate, which suppressed all free- 
dom and justice in the moral order. 
The new theology which has sub- 
verted it restores the freedom of 
the will, and protests against the 
gloomy exaggerations and perver- 
sions of Christian dogmas which 
make them incredible and insup- 
portable. But, in the effort to sub- 
stitute more rational ideas, it over- 
throws or weakens the stability of 
the whole order of creation in its 
relation of dependence on the sov- 
ereign power and will of God. 
The wisest and most sober of 
those who are seeking for some sta- 
ble and certain doctrine regarding 
the destiny of man and the final 
cause of creation, confess that they 
are in doubt and cannot solve the 
most momentous of the problems 
which force themselves on their at- 
tention. They never will find the 
light of truth until they return to 
the true church of Jesus Christ, and 
by her lamp recover the lost clew 
which guides the steps of the way- 
farer through the labyrinth. The 
one dark mystery which like a 
cloud overshadows the bright 
disc of light “which enlighteneth 
every man coming into this world,” 
the mystery of moral evil and its 
punishment, cannot be ignored or 
reasoned away. Catholic theology 
does not create this mystery but 
finds it existing. It cannot remove 
it, but it, so to speak, absorbs it in 
another, the mystery of moral pro- 
bation. And this mystery, awful 
as are the responsibilities and risks 
which it presents to view as envi- 
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roning those beings who are called 
to run and to contend for the su- 
pernal prize upon the arena, has 
in it more of light than of dark- 
ness. It throws new splendor upon 
the azoxataoraots in which the 
order of reason and justice finally 
and universally triumphs. Its dark 
spot is reduced by the exposition 
of the Catholic doctrine as authori- 
tatively taught by the church, in 
connection with certain or proba- 
ble and permissible reasoning from 
revealed or rational premises, to 
its smallest limits. The gloom of 
doom and fate in the destiny of ra- 
tional beings is scattered like an 
unwholesome mist from the swamps 
of error, in the light of this doc- 
trine. The universality and per- 
petuity of the struggle and danger 
of probation are reduced to the 
limits of a relatively small number 
and brief period of duration. The 
numerical proportion of the losers 
to the winners in the strife is re- 
duced to the lowest terms which 
are consistent with a fair and judi- 
cious estimate of the probabilities 
of the question. Moreover, the 
multitude of beings, whether great- 
er or lesser, who suffer eternal loss 
as the penalty of their irreparable 
failure, are not losers through mis- 
chance or inferiority to competitors, 
as in astrife where one person wins 
at the expense of a less capable or 
less fortunate rival. Neglect or 
contempt of their own supreme 
good, deliberate and wilful wasting 
of their day of grace, are the sole 
causes of their failure. Their loss 
of beatitude is the penalty of their 
demerit. It is equally proportion- 
ed to their ill-desert, and this is 
limited to the sins committed dur- 
ing the time of probation which 
have never been remitted. The 
demerit of the angel which deter- 
mines his eternal destiny is the de- 
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merit of one act only, the sin by 
which he fell from grace. The de- 
merit of the man is confined to the 
sins of his mortal life unforgiven at 
the moment when this life ceases. 
The notion of an eternal increase 
of demerit, and a corresponding 
augmentation of torment without 
end, is a mere human invention 
without any foundation in Catholic 
doctrine. God has set bounds to 
the dangerous liberty of choice 
between good and evil, and to the 
evil as well as the good resulting 
from its exercise. Hell can be- 
come no worse than it is when the 
last sentence of the Judge has been 
pronounced, and the active hostil- 
ity of the powers of hell against the 
kingdom of God is suppressed for 
ever when they are made to bend 
the knee before the name of Jesus, 
and to confess his glory. “Qui 
crucem sanctam subiit, énfernun: 
confregit.” The unending warfare 
between good and evil, the _per- 
petual strife, the infinite series of 
changes, the eternal fluctuations and 
revolutions of Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy, are awilddream. ‘The inven- 
tions and exaggerations and dis- 
tortions produced by the working 
of the human intellect and imagina- 
tion upon a mystery of God, have 
no value and are not to be con- 
founded with the revealed truth 
made known through: the teaching 
of thechurch. Clearand adequate 
knowledge of the future life is re- 
served for the future life. In the 
obscurity of this present state we 
not only have the veracity of God 
as the motive and ground of faith. 
but also the perfect, unerring in- 
telligence of the human soul of 
Jesus Christ as the medium of 
transmitting to us the revelation of 
those things which are not seen but 
believed, and .its pure love for hu- 
manity as the warrant of confidence 
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in the divine goodness. Human 
reason and justice, impersonated in 
their ideal and integral. perfection 
in union with the divine wisdom in 
Immanuel, will be the standard 
and measure of the final judgment 
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by which the destiny of all men 
and all creatures will be determin- 
ed for eternity. We need not have 
any misgivings, lest the ways of 
God should not be vindicated be- 
fore the whole rational universe. 





ENGLISH STATESMEN IN UNDRESS. 


EARL DERBY, JOHN BRIGHT, AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


THE recent resignation of Earl 
Derby was an act entirely charac- 
teristic of the man. He is not at 
all like Mr. Gradgrind, but he re- 
minds one very forcibly of that un- 
amiable stickler for, and worshipper 
of, facts. Let one come to Earl 
Derby with a new fact, or, better 
still, with a new application of old 
facts, and he is sure of a patient, 
candid, and intelligent hearing ; 
but if he approaches him with a the- 
ory, or a sentiment, or a hypotheti- 
cal conclusion based upon “ ifs,” 
Earl"Derby will be as unresponsive 
and immovable as a statue. His 
ruling passion is to be, or at least 
to appear, positively practical; the 
phrase most often on his lips is 
“common sense.” His illustrious 
father was a writer of established 
fame; a gay man of the world; 
fond of society and proud of his 
popularity with “the sex’”’; a cap- 
tivating orator and an extremely 
skilful Parliamentary debater; more- 
over, he did not disdain to stoop to 
tricky devices when sober argument 
and sound reason would not en- 
sure success. The present Earl 
Derby is prosaic to an almost pain- 
ful degree; he cares little for so- 
ciety, and has not even “a redeem- 
ing vice”; his political and per- 
sonal honesty is unimpeachable; 


he is as incapable of wilfully de- 
ceiving or misleading a foreign 
diplomatist as he would be of cheat- 
ing his butcher; his speeches, in 
and out of ‘Parliament, are models 
of wise dulness and calm force; 
they may in vain be searched 
through and through for a flight of 
fancy or an extravagant expression ; 
and as for a joke—his lordship, as 
seen and heard in public, is appa- 
rently incapable of either making 
or understanding one. Sometimes 
those listening to him are tempted 
to laugh at him; but he never in- 
vites them to laugh with him. To 
hear him discourse for forty min- 
utes at a time upon the compara- 
tive advantages of closed and open 
sewers, or demonstrating, with ma- 
thematical exactness, the superi- 
ority of natural manure over artifi- 
cial compounds, is instructive, but 
it is not exhilarating. Lord Derby, 
however, is not without ideas. It 
was he who furnished Mr. Disraeli 
with a popular cry in 1874, when, 
hard pressed for a policy, and find- 
ing that appeals concerning the 
Straits of Malacca failed to fire the 
popular heart,, that versatile and 
humorous statesman startled the 
country by declaring that the most 
pressing, inspiriting, and noble 
duty of the government at that mo- 
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ment was to improve the drainage 
of the kingdom. This was Earl 
Derby’s happy thought, and Mr. 
Disraeli was enraptured when, on 
asking his lordship to put it in 
shape, the latter proposed the for- 
mula, “Sanitas sanitatum; omnia 
sanitas.” There is a belief enter- 
tained by some of Earl Derby’s 
more intimate friends that at heart 
he is a sentimental, romantic, sus- 
ceptible person, and that he is so 
morbidly timid of being suspected 
of such amiable weaknesses that he 
has fabricated for himself an arti- 
ficial disguise for: public wear, in 
which he may appear as the hard, 
dry, prosy, unsentimental, matter- 
of-fact business man. It does not 
stand to reason, it is claimed, that 
any man, and above all an English 
nobleman with practically bound- 
less wealth, in the enjoyment of 
vigorous health, and in the prime 
of his life (he is now only fifty-two 


years old), could possibly be so 
preternaturally dry and _ skilfully 


prosaic as is Lord Derby. “It 
must be put on,” they say, “ to hide 
the natural romance and tenderness 
of his disposition”; and as one of 
the proofs of the correctness of this 
theory they relate the story of his 
first and only love; of its frustra- 
tion by accidents not wholly be- 
yond his control; of his long and 
patient, but not hopeless, waiting 
for the death of the rival who had 
carried off the prize; and of his 
calm confidence, fully justified by 
the result, that he in his turn 
would win the lady. The story is 
true; but it may bear a different 
moral than the one assigned to it 
by those who fancy that Earl 
Derby, reversing the plan adopted 
by Hamlet, has chosen to put a 
solemn disposition on to hide the 
antic joyousness of his real nature. 
A sufficient acquaintance with Earl 
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Derby will establish the fact that, 
if he wears a disguise, it fits him so 
well that no one can detect the 
imposition. He always seems to 
be exactly the same; never hot, 
never cold, never excited, never 
listless, attentive to everything that 
is said to him, replying without 
hesitation but without haste, most 
often in words that might have 
been cut and dried six months 
before. ’ 
His resignation, as previously re- 
marked, was entirely characteristic 
of the man. He will not be led 
along a tortuous path; and the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield on the 
Eastern question has been very 
crooked. Its very success depend- 
ed on its crookedness. The two 
earls are great friends; in fact, 
Lord Beaconsfield would be guilty 
of ingratitude if he should ever 
cease to regard Lord Derby with 
affection. Nor is it to be supposed 
that Lord Beaconsfield is a whit 
more patriotic than Derby, or that 
he has a keener sense of what is 
necessary for the safety of the em- 
pire. The difference between them 
is the difference between the dar- 
ing yet keen speculator and the 
staid and methodical merchant. 
Lord Beaconsfield is sometimes 
willing to try the hazard of the 
die. Something may always turn 
up; there is the possibility of an 
alliance with Austria; there is. the 
chance that Italy may be willing to 
repeat the part that Sardinia play- 
ed in 1854; it is on the cards that 
the death of Bismarck or of the Em- 
peror William may effeet a radical 
change in Germany’s foreign poli- 
cy; it is possible that France may 
be magnanimous enough to forget 
how England left her naked to her 
enemy in 1870, and that the allied 
French and English armies may 
again fight together in the Crimea. 
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Lord Beaconsfield is popularly sup- 
posed to argue thus; but Lord 
Derby is subject to no such illu- 
sions. At least, he will take no 
chances. He has no sentimental 
horror of war, as John Bright has. 
He would fight soon enough if he 
saw his way:clearly to a success- 
ful issue of the conflict; but he 
does not see his way. For Eng- 
land to enter single-handed into 
an armed struggle with Russia 
would in his opinion be mad- 
ness; and he is convinced that she 
cannot count upon a single ally. 
It is true that some of the German 
people are not much in love with 
Russia; but the German govern- 
ment, Lord Derby affirms—and he 
ought to know—is altcgether on the 
side of Russia, and an unkind neu- 
trality is all that England can expect 
from that source. As for France, 
not a single French politician 
would advocate an English alliance 
for war; the Crimean War was never 
popular in France, and the 100,000 
French lives lost in that struggle 
are still lamented. Sardinia joined 
England and France in the war of 
1854 because she was in a position 
in which an adventurous policy was 
desirable; but now Sardinia is 
swallowed up in Italy, and Italy 
has all she can do to make both 
ends meet.at home. The great 
hope lies in Austria; but Earl 
Derby knows that Francis Joseph, 
Alexander, and William are three 
sworn friends, and he sees, more- 
over, that one of these would not be 
likely to break with another of the 
triumvirate unless he were assured 
that the third would either aid him 
orremain neutral. Still more plain 
is it to Earl Derby’s cool percep- 
tion that the internal divisions of 
Austria are so grave that she would 
be mad to engage in a war which, if 
unsuccessful, would split the em- 
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pire in twain. The Magyarssympa- 
thize with Turkey, the Slavs with 
Russia, the Austro-Germans with 
neither; the army could not be 
trusted; and the finances of the em- 
pire are in such a condition that it 
was with the greatest difficulty that 
the government the other day rais- 
ed a loan of twenty-five millions 
of dollars. It is clear enough to 
Lord Derby that England, without 
an ally, would be worsted; and it is 
equally clear that she cannot safely 
count upon an ally. Of course all 
things are possible. She may secure 
an ally; but it is only a chance, 
and Lord Derby will take no 
chances. 

There is another fact,that weighs 
upon him: the consideration that 
the war, if entered upon, has no 
definite, practical object. The cant 
is that it is necessary in order to 
regain for England influence in 
Europe; but this is a consideration 
that has no weight in Lord Derby’s 
mind. He sneers at it in his dry, 
prosaic manner as something that 
is ridiculous. In a certain sense he 
isademocrat. He recognizes fully 
the fact that England is practically 
a democracy, and on a memorable 
occasion he shocked the Lords by 
telling them that the people were 
their “employers.” But he is keen- 
ly alive to the fact that a govern- 
ment which shapes its course in 
accordance with the ever-shifting 
breeze of popular caprice cannot 
have an intelligible or consistent 
record; and the other day he took 
occasion to point out that the 
“employers ” of the government, in 
regard to the Eastern question, had 
not been of the same mind for six 
months togetker. Two years ago 
it was as much as one’s life was 
worth to say a word in favor of the 
Turks or against the Russians; now 
it is all the other way. Turkey 
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might have been saved, and not a - 
voice was raised; now she is irre- 
trievably lost, and every one is cry- 
ing out that she must be saved. 
So Earl Derby refuses to help his 
“employers” to embark in a war 
without an object well defined, 
without reasonable hope of success, 
and without an ally. He does it 
without the passion that Mr. Glad- 
stone displays; without the rhe- 
toric John Bright uses, without a 
flourish, or a poetical quotation, or 
asarcasm—simply as a dry, shrewd, 
cold-blooded, and clear-headed mer- 
chant would do when asked to 
imperil his fortune by wild invest- 
ments on the Stock Exchange. 
One of the writer’s most memor- 
able conversations with Lord Der- 
by was on a summer morning in 
1872, when he was resting in the 
cool shade of the Opposition, and 
had plenty of time on his hands to 
devote to those subjects of social 
science and political economy in 
which one might imagine he takes 
more real personal interest than in 
adjusting the balance of power in 
Europe or in maintaining the pres- 
tige of England on the continent. 
The Stanleys for four centuries, 
and I know not how long before, 
have been large landholders. The 
first Earl Derby was created by 
King Henry VII. in 1485—seven 
years before Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America—but the 
family had been a rich and power- 
ful one long ere that. ‘The Lord 
Stanley whose designed failure to 
bring up his contingent to the sup- 
port of Richard III. at the battle 
of Bosworth Field had so much to 
do with the defeat of that resolute 
monarch was the father-in-law of 
his conqueror and successor, Hen- 
ry VII.; and the young George 
Stanley whose head was so oppor- 
tunely saved by thesuggestion of the 
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Duke of Norfolk, that there would 
be time enough to decapitate him 
“after the battle,” was the fifteenth 
predecessor of the present earl. 
I was accompanied in this visit by 
an English commoner, who was 
greatly interested at that time in 
certain projects for the systema- 
tic improvement of the dwellings 
of the working-classes — projects 
which Earl Derby also regarded as 
worthy of his attention. The large 
estates of the family in England 
and Ireland have always, or at 
least for a very long time, been well 
administered. Neither the for- 
mer nor the present earl has been 
accused of being a bad landlord ; 
they were not given to rack-rent- 
ing, and their tenants did not fear 
to ask them for favors. ‘The for- 
mer earl was perhaps more quick to 
grant a request from a tenant than 
the present one; but if the plea be 
a good one the applicant will not 
go away denied. But it must bea 
good one; of all men in England 
Lord Derby is perhaps the least 
easily deceived. ‘There is nothing 
imposing in his town-house. It is 
not a palace, like the magnificent 
mansion of the Marquis of West- 
minster; nor does it stand apart in 
dull and ugly grandeur, as does De- 
vonshire House; nor bewilder and 
delight the visitor by the splendor 
of its saloons and the beauty of its 
grounds, as does Stafford House, the 
glories of which so dazzled the Shah 
of Persia that he asked the Prince of 
Wales, who had just entertained him 
in shabby Marlborough House, why 
he permitted the Duke of Suther- 
land, a subject, to dwell in a state 
so superior to that which royalty 
itself maintained. Earl Derby’s 
town residence is a plain building 
in Piccadilly, not far from the al- 
most equally unostentatious house 
where the richest lady in England 
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resides. There are houses on Park 
Avenue, New York, which are finer 
than the London residences of ei- 
ther Lord Derby or the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts ; and there is little 
in his lordship’s dwelling that is 
either rare or strange. The great 
historical and romantic heirlooms 
of the family are elsewhere—at 
Knowlsey Park, for instance. We 
held our conversation on the occa- 
sion referred to in a room looking 
out upon St. James’ Park and the 
Green Park. ‘The windows were 
open; the sweet, fresh air of the 
morning came freely in. From the 
léather-cushioned chair in which 
I sat I could see a portion of the 
facade of Buckingham Palace, the 
west front of Westminster Abbey, 
and tire towers of the Parliament 
House. The earl questioned me 


for some time concerning the ac- 
tual condition of affairs as they 


then were in America; and his 
questions were sometimes hard 
to answer. One thing impress- 
ed me as rather remarkable: he 
made no mistakes in his questions; 
that is, he did not ask how far Chi- 
cago was from Illinois, or whether 
New York and Washington were 
under the same municipal govern- 
ment—interrogatories which an- 
other very studious and painstaking 
English nobleman once put to me. 
Had we yet made any satisfactory 
progress in solving the problem of 
the true relations between capital 
and labor? We had certain facili- 
ties at our command for working 
out that solution; would we work 
it out, and if so, how? Was there 
any common interest and common 
feeling between American work- 
men and American masters? The 
abolition of slavery was doubtless a 
fine thing; but had it not been ac- 
companied with, or followed by, a 
long series of financial, industrial, 
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and political -mistakes? It was 
with a feeling of relief that I found 
my examination ended, and be- 
came a listener instead of a talker. 

On the subject of improved 
dwellings for the working-classes 
he held very firm convictions. Un- 
questionably these were needed, 
but he did not wish to be a party 
to any scheme which proposed to 
build little palaces for working-men, 
and to rent them at one-tenth of 
their value, making up the deficien- 
cy by contributions from the rich. 
That was all nonsense. Nor was 
he very much enraptured with the 
Peabody buildings; they were, well 
enough in their way, but they were 
not available for those who most 
needed them. The thing to be 
done was to make the workmen 
help themselves. How? Well, 
possibly by co-operation. The earl 
thought that much might be ac- 
complished by an aggregation of 
sixpences. As for co-operation in 
distribution, that had already de- 
monstrated its awn _ usefulness ; 
would it not be well to attempt the 
experiment of co-operation, strictly 
confined to the workmen them- 
selves, in buying lands, erecting 
houses, and selling them, on long 
time, to themselves? He had in a 
drawer of his table an elaborate 
calculation of what might be ac- 
complished in this way; but after 
producing it he suggested so many 
objections to its practicability that 
I soon regarded it with contempt. 
The agitation concerning the de- 
mands of the agricultural laborers 
was at this time just beginning to 
make itself felt; and the conversa- 
tion drifted into a rather desultory 
discussion of that subject. The 
earl made two points very clear: 
in his opinion the extension of the 
suffrage to the agricultural laborers 
would greatly increase the strength 
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of his own party, and if he cared 
only for that he would advocate it ; 
but it would not advance the in- 
terests of the peasants nor promote 
the general welfare of the country. 
He made some very hard and dry 
statements on this point. I was 
rather taken aback by them, but 
did not attempt to controvert them. 
Subsequent events in the United 
States have shown that the earl had 
a prophetic ken. He disclaimed, 
with something like animation, the 
idea of comparing the liberated 
and enframchised slaves of our 
Southern States with the English 
peasants; but he said that the party 
that had enfranchised the slaves 
would not retain their political alle- 
giance, and would probably owe its 
ultimate overthrow to them. Men 
are not grateful beings, he said; it 
is a great mistake to count on their 
gratitude. Besides, the negroes 
will believe that they were en- 
franchised not so much for their 
own sakes as for the reason that 
they might aid in keeping their lib- 
erators in power. Unless negro 
human nature was unlike Anglo- 
Saxon human nature, the enfran- 
chised negroes would say to them- 
selves: “ What has been given to us 
belonged to us; the men who gave 
it wished to buy us to serve them; 
but they have only given us what 
was rightfully our own, and they 
have nothing more to give us. A 
vote is nothing to us, save for the 
use we can make of it. We do aot 
care whether this man or that man 
is President; but we do care 
whether our rent is lowered or 
raised, or whether we are on good 
or bad terms with our landlords.” 
It was in this way that Earl Der- 
by demonstrated to me that the ne- 
gro vote in the South, so long as 
the rights of property were held 
sacred and order was preserved, 
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would always be at the dispo- 
sal of the land-owners of that re- 
gion; and he drew the same con- 
clusion as to the results of the en- 
franchisement of the English pea- 
sants. Affairs were bad enough as 
they were; despite all the new de- 
vices for securing the purity of 
elections, they were not pure, and 
he did not see how they were ever 
to be made pure. It was in 1849, 
if I remember correctly, that Earl 
Derby visited the United States 
and the West Indies. He was then 
a very young man. Mr. Fillmore 
was President. A very different 
political atmosphere prevailed at 
Washington and elsewhere from the 
present one. The young Lord 
Stanley observed affairs for himself 
and drew hisown conclusions. At 
heart I think he was more pleased 
with the South than with the North 
or West; and, without saying so in 
words, he left upon me the impres- 
sion that he did not entertain a 
very high opinion of our Repub- 
lican statesmen. 

It is more pleasant to hear him 
talk in private than to listen to him 
in public. But he is not a bad 
speaker, as English speakers go. 
He was better in the Commons 
when Lord Stanley than in the 
Lords as Earl Derby. But when- 
ever he speaks he impresses you 
as being an earnest and sincere 
man—not earnest in the sense of 
enthusiastic, but sober, steady, 
and fully believing in the truth of 
what he is saying and of the neces- 
sity of his saying it. He is not 
what is called a popular man, but 
he is esteemed and respected by 
every one. His father died in the 
autumn of 1869; the nine years 
that have since passed have been 
eventful ones for the present earl, 
and his responsibilities have been 
heavy. But they have not dismay- 
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ed or disheartened him, and when 
I last met him he was _ looking 
younger and rather less grave— 
more happy, I thought—than usu- 
ally. 

In certain respects Mr. John 
Bright resembles Earl Derby; in 
others he is ‘the very contradiction 
of the earl. Physically the two 
men are not very unlike. Either of 
them would do very well for a 
model of the traditional John Bull; 
indeed, Punch has often used both 
of them for this purpose. Mr. 
Bright is fifteen years the senior of 
Earl Derby, and two years younger 
than Mr. Gladstone. Earl Derby 
has been in active political life for 
twenty-six years; Mr. Bright for 
thirty-five years; and Mr. Glad- 
stone for forty-six years, for he 
was returned as the Tory member 
for Newark in 1832, when Earl 
Derby was a child of six years; 
and he had sat in Parliament elev- 
en years before Mr. Bright entered 
the House in 1843 as member for 
Durham. It is a curious fact, to 
which I have heard Mr. Bright re- 
fer with some mirthfulness, that he 
sat in the House for four years 
without opening his mouth. It 
was not until 1847 that he made 
his maiden speech in the House; 
it was a plea for extending the prin- 
ciples of free trade, and it gave 
him a national reputation. As be- 
tween Derby, Bright, and Gladstone, 
the latter must be admitted to be the 
greatest man—greatest in his ac- 
quired knowledge, greatest in his 
natural genius, greatest even in his 
oratorical power. But there is at 
times a charm in the speeches of 
John Bright that the finest utter- 
ances of Mr. Gladstone never carry 
with them. Mr. Gladstone capti- 
vates the fancy, pleases the taste, 
convinces the judgment, for the 
time being at least; Mr. Bright 
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touches the heart and subdues it. 
I am not certain but that his skill 
in this depends upon a trick. Mr. 
Bright in his life has been the 
doer of some heartless and cruel 
things; he has wrought more mis- 
chief than most men of his age; 
his idea of progress has been that 
of the dourgeotsie, not that of the 
workman ; his beau ideal of a coun- 
try is a republic where there is 
no titled aristocracy, but where 
the working-classes, having fair 
wages, are quite content with their 
station and have no inconvenient 
aspirations beyond it. The manu- 
facturers and the traders are Mr. 
Bright’s “ people” ; he would like to 
see nothing above them; he thinks 
those below them should be con- 
tent with the station wherein God 
has placed them. Mr. Bright has 
often fanned popular discontent, 
but it has been too often for the 
purpose simply of using the power 
thus evoked to pull down some- 
thing that stood above him. ‘The 
mercantile spirit is strong in him. 
Anything that was for the good of 
trade was good in his eyes; the 
trader was always his idol. But he 
had “away with him” that ena- 
bled him to carry along the hearts 
of the workmen. His _ personal 
appearance and deportment had 
something to do with this: his 
round, florid, solid, “ English ” 
face, his almost magical voice, the 
ease and power of his delivery, his 
wonderful mastery of plain and 
forcible but really elegant English, 
the aptness with which he could 
introduce a quotation from Holy 
Writ or from some familiar English 
poet or rhymster. I find myself 
unconsciously writing of Mr. Bright 
in the past tense. It is only while 
revising these lines for publication 
that the sudden death of his wife 
occurs. That bereavement will be 
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very hard for him to sustain; it 
is probable that his public career 
has‘ended. When the utter break- 
ing down of his health compelled 
him to retire from Mr. Gladstone’s 
cabinet in December, 1870, he was 
in a deplorable condition. After 
many months of entire abstinence 
from mental excitement of any kind 
his mind began to resume its 
strength. But from that time there 
has always been danger of another 
collapse. An intimate friend of his 
family told me that Mr. Bright was 
in the condition of one whose arm 
had been broken and who had the 
bones reset. “So long as he does 
not use the arm, and allows it to 
rest in its sling, all will gowell; but 
if he strikes a blow with it, it will 
fall shattered at his side.” It was 
during this period of convalescence 
and rest that Isaw Mr. Bright most 
frequently. The attachment be- 
tween his wife and himself was very 
evident. He petted her as if she 
had been a bride in her honey- 
moon. On one occasion, when 
breakfasting with them, the conver- 
sation turned chiefly on the then 
recent declarations of President 
Grant in his Des Moines speech 
concerning secular education and 
the rights of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. ‘This must 
have been some time in December, 
1875. I was grieved, although not 
surprised, to hear Mr. Bright ex- 
press sentiments of very bitter 
hostility to the church, and a desire 
to see education wholly taken from 
her control. He confessed that he 
did not know anything about the 
merits of the question as it stood 
in the United States, but he ap- 
plauded the President for his bold- 
ness in bringing the subject forward. 
Mrs. Bright, seeing that the topic 
was an agitating one to both of us, 
adroitly turned the conversation 
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into another channel, and Mr. 
Bright was presently telling me 
stories of Mr. Cobden and of the 
early struggles for free trade. He 
said that one of the things he most 
prized was a copy ofa resolution 
passed in 1862 by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, expressing 
its sense of the devotion which he 
had manifested to the principles of 
international justice and peace. 

Mr. Bright is a fascinating con- 
versationalist, and it is a great 
pleasure to listen to him. Like 
most men who have not been born 
to high positions, but who have 
attained them by the force of their 
own genius, there is sometimes ob- 
servable alittle stiffness, or mauvaise 
honte, in his manner. There is 
some difficulty here in expressing 
one’s self clearly without seeming to 
be offensive. Mr. Bright has often 
expressed great contempt for the 
English hereditary nobility; and 
he is, or was, in the habit of re- 
garding them as a pack of fools. 
The aristocracy of England have 
not failed to afford abundant in- 
stances of what Mr. Bright was 
fond of calling their “ unwisdom.” 
More than this, the personal lit- 
tleness, meanness, duplicity, and 
cruelty of some of these hereditary 
noblemen cannot be denied. But 
it would be impossible for one of 
them, if you were lunching with 
him, to tell you that thé sherry you 
were drinking cost ninety shillings 
a dozen, and therefore must be 
good. 

Mr. Bright has very frequently 
expressed an ardent admiration for 
American institutions, and he has 
often been accused of wishing to 
Americanize the British Constitu- 
tion. Had Mr. Bright been born 
to an earldom, he would have been 
the greatest stickler for the rights 
of his class who has lived since the 
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days of Louis XIV. A dozen Eng- 
lish noblemen could be named who 
are more ardent republicans than 
is John Bright. He does not like 
to see men above him; but he is 
quite content to see any number 
below him, so long as they help 
him to lower those above him to 
his own level. Men speak of him 
as a radical; but he is nothing of 
the kind. Mr. Gladstone is tenfold 
more of aradical. If John Bright 
lived in the United States he would 
belong to the conservative party, 
whatever its name might be. Be- 
tween him and such men as Aube- 
ron Herbert, Charles Bradlaugh, 
and the other republicans in Eng- 
land there is a great gulf fixed; 
and this not at all by reason of the 
irreligious opinions of these men. 
He would like a republic well 
enough, if he were always to be 
President, and if the rights of pro- 
perty were secure from all infringe- 
ment. It is an utter misconcep- 
tion of Mr. Bright's character to 
rank him among enthusiastic, un- 
selfish, and theoretical reformers 
and philanthropists. His passions 
are strong, but his hate is far 
fiercer than his love is powerful; 
and he cares infinitely more for 
the “freedom of trade” than for 
the freedom of man. His opposi- 
tion to the bill for preventing and 
punishing the adulteration of arti- 
cles of food illustrates this curious 
trait in his character. He said, 
almost in so many words, that it 
were better that the people were 
half poisoned and wholly cheated 
than that the government should 
interfere between buyer and seller, 
to protect the former and lessen 
the gains of the latter. ‘This is the 
true Manchester spirit—the spirit 
that has led the cotton-makers of 
Lancashire to load their fabrics for 
the Eastern markets with so much 
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glue and chalk that a fabric which 
appeared of the best quality be- 
came a worthless rag as soon as it 
was wet—a deception, by the way, 
that has now cost England the loss 
of a very large share of her Chi- 
nese and Indian trade. 

Mr. Bright is also violently in- 
consistent at times. We convers- 
ed once for a long time on the 
question of the extension of the 
suffrage to the agricultural laborers 
and to women. Some of his re- 
marks reminded me of that shrewd 
American politician who was in 
favor of the Maine Liquor Law, 
but was opposed to its enforcement. 
Mr. Bright and his party had re- 
cently suffered some mortifying 
disillusions. The new voters, en- 
franchised by the Reform Bill, 
which Mr. Disraeli had taken up 
and passed after the Liberals had 
dallied with the question for years, 
began to manifest evidences of in- 
subordination—not at all, however, 
in the right direction, from Mr. 
Bright’s point of view. It must be 
understood that a superstition had 
sprung up to the effect that all the 
new voters must necessarily be on 
the side of the Liberals; just as it 
was supposed that the enfranchised 
negroes in the United States must 
all vote the Republican ticket for 
ever and a day. There was this 
difference between the two cases: 
the Republicans had actually freed 
the negroes; the English Liberals, 
led by Bright and Gladstone, had 
talked about enfranchising the 
lower classes in England, but, while 
talking about it and disputing 
where the line should be drawn, 
the Tories, led by Disraeli, stepped 
in and accomplished the work by 
establishing what is virtually house- 
hold suffrage. The former Earl 
Derby, led an unwilling captive by 
Disraeli, had reluctantly given his 
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assent to this measure, which he 
called “a leap in the dark”; but at 
the time of which I speak it was 
becoming plain that this leap had 
landed the Conservative party upon 
very good ground. The new vo- 
ters, instead of swelling the ranks 
of the Liberals, were to a great ex- 
tent found in the train of the To- 
ries, and Mr. Bright was disgusted 
with them. I have good reason to 
know that he disliked the idea of 
universal suffrage, and that he had 
quite as sincere a horror of the re- 
siduum as that which Mr, Lowe 
expressed. The “ conservative 
working-man” was beginning to 
show that he really existed and was 
not a myth. The voters of the 
kingdom had been vastly increased 
in numbers; but the new voters, 
when they came to the polls, were 
found to be quite as conservative, 
and in many cases more so than the 
old constituencies. This was a 
source of keen mortification and 
disappointment to Mr. Bright, and 
the first results of the Ballot Bill 
caused him no less chagrin. He 
had indulged in two illusions: let 
us have a general suffrage (not 
universal but general) and secret 
voting, and we shall carry every 
election district and be masters of 
the situation for ever more. House- 
hold suffrage and the ballot were 
provided, and from that day to 
this the Liberal party has grown 
weaker. Mr. Bright took no care 
to conceal from me the annoyance 
that these results gave him; and it 
was plain that his faith in the good 
sense and integrity of the masses 
was weakened. Theimpression he 
left on my mind in this conversa- 
tion was that he would have pre- 
ferred a much more limited suf- 
frage; no one should vote, for in- 
stance, who did not pay a rental of 
perhaps six pounds a year. As for 
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the future, there were two classes 
yet to be enfranchised—the agri- 
cultural laborers and the women. 
With regard to the latter Mr. 
Bright referred me to his brother 
Jacob. “He is the great man for 
the women,’ said he. ‘“ He has that 
matter in charge; he can tell you 
more about the merits of their de- 
mands than I can. Iam a little 
afraid of women as voters. Women 
are naturally easily led away by 
romance and glitter; and I suspect 
a showy ministry would always be 
more apt to secure their support 
than a sober and dull administra- 
tion.” With regard to the claims 
of the agricultural laborers for the 
suffrage he was cold and guarded 
in his expressions. Theoretically 
they should have what they asked ; 
but as a practical measure, and one 
of immediate action, it was plain 
that he preferred to allow affairs 
to rest as they were. He feared 
that the peasants with votes in their 
hands would be seduced by the 
Tories, as the new voters in the 
boroughs had been. “A little 
more education would be desirable 
before thus increasing the consti- 
tuencies,” said he. “ What kind 
of education, Mr. Bright?” “Well, 
certainly not that of the parish 
school, with the parson as the real 
teacher; and that, as affairs now 
are, is almost all they can have.” 
The study of Mr. Bright's course 
upon the great question of the 
present day in England—war 
with Russia or surrender to her—is 
full of interest to those who wish 
to closely analyze his character. 
Eighteen months ago Mr. Bright— 
Quaker as he is, apostle of peace 
as he is, trader and manufacturer as 
he is—was altogether in favor of war; 
that is, of a certain war—the war 
of the Russians against the Turks. 
In the Christmas-tide of 1876 











Mr. Bright could say nothing too 
harsh in condemnation of those 
who were attempting to prevent 
Russia from entering into the war 
with Turkey. He spoke, he said, 
in the name of Christianity, but 
only to remind his hearers that the 
Russians were Christians and that 
the Turks were Mohammedans. 
Very curious language at that time 
came from the lips of this great 
peace advocate. In substance it 
was an appeal to Englishmen to en- 
courage Russia in her attempt to 
drive the Turks from Europe, “ bag 
and baggage,” as Mr. Gladstone 
has it. English Christians were 
bade remember by this Quaker 
peace-apostle that seven -hundred 
years ago their ancestors fought to 
regain possession of Bethlehem and 
Calvary and the Mount of Olives; 
and that those sacred places now, 
as then, were in the possession of the 
infidels whom Russia, if not inter- 


fered with by England—would 
soon drive forth. England should 
stand by. If she interfered she 


would prevent the war; she must 
not lift a finger nor say a word save 
in approval of the Russians; and 
they must be left to wage war as 
they wished or as they could. 
Eighteen months have passed; the 
Russians have waged their war; it 
has been marked at every step 
with revolting horrors; half a mil- 
lion of Mohammedans and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christians 
have perished in it; and Mr. 
Bright ought to feel satisfied. But 
now that England proposes to in- 
terfere and to fight a little on her 
own account, Mr. Bright boils over 
with rage, and calls all England to 
observe the unparalleled wickedness 
of the government in proposing to 
employ its Indian troops to sustain 
the empire. It is infamous to em- 


ploy them, especially against “Chris- 
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tian Russia.” War conducted by 
Russia is not at all shocking ; war 
waged against her is the unpardon- 
able national sin. Russia might 
shed oceans of Christian blood in 
her wars, and Mr. Bright be con- 
tent; but when England proposes 
to use Mohammedan soldiers in 
efforts to save English interests in 
the East from utter ruin, Mr. 
Bright raises his hands in horror 
and declaims against the wicked- 
ness of war. Radical inconsisten- 
cies like these are natural to Mr. 
Bright. They are observable in 
many of his acts; they crop out in 
his conversation. He has spoken 
eloquently against persecution for 
opinion’s sake; but, to judge him 
by his tone, he would burn Earl 
Beaconsfield at the stake to-mor- 
row. 

In all my conversations with Mr. 
Bright there were two things that 
impressed me: his indifference to, 
and want of sympathy with, the 
question of university education in 
any of its aspects, and his perfect- 
ly ignorant hostility to the Catho- 
lic religion. This hostility was 
not active, or it was rarely so; but 
it was implanted deep in his mind, 
and it colored to a great extent 
some of his most important actions. 
Without knowing anything at all 
about the church, and without, as 
I believe, having even so much as 
read a Catholic book, he had put 
it down among his self-evident 
truths that the church was the foe 
of what he most held dear, and he 
hated heraccordingly. Mr. Bright’s 
instincts are clear, and they did 
not deceive himhere. The church 
is the foe of what he most holds 
dear; for in the ideal society which 
John Bright would create, if he 
had his way, the temple would be a 
cotton-mill, the priests would be 
the manufactufers, and the people 
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would have “ free trade” for their 
god.* 

Mr. Gladstone hag within him 
the power of being as plodding and 
patient in his search for dry facts 
as Lord Derby is; he is as passion- 
ate in his hatreds and as incon- 
sistent in his affections as is Mr. 
Bright; but he has what neither 
Derby nor Bright possesses—genius. 
He is a far more attractive man 
than either. It was my dear friend, 
the late John Francis Maguire, who 
first brought me into personal con- 
tact with Mr. Gladstone. We were 
talking together in the bobby of the 
House of Commons one summer 
evening in 1870, the year after the 
passage of the Irish Church Dises- 
tablishment Bill, when Mr. Glad- 
stone came by and stopped to speak 
to Maguire, to whom he was very 
much attached—as who was not that 
knew him? After a few moments 
Mr. Gladstone complained of the 
heatin thelobby. “ Let us go out on 
the terrace,” said he. “ But I must 
not leave my American friend; come 
along, Mr. Gladstone, permit 
me to present my friend.” Wemov- 
ed along the long corridor to the 
terrace that overhangs the Thames ; 
and here, while they continued their 
conversation, which was of no in- 
terest save to themselves, I had 
ample opportunity to regard at 
close range the then ruler of Eng- 
land. He was sixty-one years old; 
he is now sixty-nine. The disap- 
pointments, defeats, and ardent but 
unsuccessful conflicts he has fought 


* The writer, for whose opinion we have all re- 
spect, has the advantage over us of a personal 
knowledge of Mr. Bright, and an acquaintance with 
his public career to which we cannot pretend. So 
far, however, as our knowledge goes, our estimate 
of Mr. Bright is far from agreeing altogether with 
that of the writer. We always believed Mr. Bright 
to be a man of large heart, of generous impulse, 
and of large mind, circumscribed by certain defects 
of education and inherited prejudice ; but always a 
man wishing to see right done and to do right.— 
Ep. C. W. ° 


during the last four years have 
aged him ; but he is still hale and 
vigorous, and, for all that one can 
see, May count upon many years of 
active life, which indeed no man will 
begrudge him. He is not by any 
means an Adonis, and never has 
been; but as we sat together that 
evening on the stone bench of the 
terrace he seemed to me a fascinat- 
ing man. His voice in conversation 
is melodious and pleasant, with an 
occasional touch of a strange, melan- 
choly minor key. If he be inter- 
ested in his subject and on good 
terms with the person to whom he 
is speaking, he is a most charming 
conversationalist. He was educat- 
ed at Christ Church, Oxford; he 
entered Parliament as the member 
for Newark in the Tory interest in 
1832. He has had forty-six years of 
almost uninterrupted public life. 
Hé was under-secretary for the 
colonies in 1835 under Sir Robert 
Peel, and vice-president of the 
Board of Trade in 1841; he revis- 
ed the tariff in 1842, and was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in 1843; 
he was returned for Oxford in 1847, 
and became a Liberal in 1851 on 
the questions of university reform 
and Jewish disabilities; he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Coalition Ministry of 1852, and 
was sent on a mission to the Ioni- 
an Islands by the then Lord Derby 
in 1858; he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer again under Palmers- 
ton in 1859, and repealed the paper 
duty, making possible the estab- 
lishment of the penny newspaper ; 
he aided Cobden to accomplish his 
commercial treaty with France, and 
amused himself by interfering offi- 
ciously with the domestic govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Naples; 
he was defeated for Oxford in 1865, 
but immediately returned for Lan- 
cashire, and after the death of 
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Palmerston became leader of the 
House as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer under Russell. He brought 
in his Reform Bill in 1866, was de- 
feated on it, and went into opposi- 
tion; he brought in and succeeded 
in effecting the passage of his Irish 
Church resolutions in 1868; he 
was defeated for Lancashire at the 
general election of 1868, but return- 
ed for Greenwich, and took charge 
of the government as Prime Minis- 
ter in that year. He disestablish- 
ed the Irish Church in 1869; passed 
the Irish Land Bill in 1870; abolish- 
ed purchase in the army in 1871 by 
the arbitrary exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the crown, and negotiated the 
Treaty of Washington. -In 1874, 
anxious to finish his Irish work, he 
evolved from out of the depths of 
his own inner consciousness an 


Irish University Education Bill, 
and had the extreme mortification 
of seeing it not only rejected by 


the Catholics but violently oppos- 
ed by the English and Scotch Lib- 
erals. He appealed tothe country, 
not on that question but on a new 
project invented by himself for the 
abolition of the income tax; his 
majority of sixty members was turn- 
ed into a minority of as many, and 
his old foe, Disraeli, came march- 
ing into power with drums beating 
and colors flying. 

Since then Mr. Gladstone has 
conducted a species of independent 
opposition of his own; he has 
sought to punish the Catholics for 
their refusal to accept his Univer- 
sity Bill by writing several venom- 
ous pamphlets to show that Catho- 
lics could not be loyal subjects ; he 
has endeavored, to upset the Dis- 
raeli administration on various oc- 
casions ; he conducted the Bulga- 
rian outrage excitement with great 
skill; and for the last few months 
he has been almost incessantly en- 
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gaged in the most strenuous and 
violent efforts to prevent England 
from interfering in any way with 
Russia in the execution of her de- 
signs against Turkey. ‘This was 
the extraordinary man with whom 
I was sitting on that summer even- 
ing. After a while he turned to 
me to ask me about some of his 
American friends, and thus I was 
drawn into the conversation. Mr. 
Maguire, for my benefit, I think, 
diverted it into the channel of the 
then remaining causes of Irish dis- 
content; and the conversation be- 
came animated and ran on until 
the unlucky ringing of a division 
bell compelled both the premier 
and the Irish member to run off 
and leave me alone—not, however, 
before Mr. Gladstone had given 
me an invitation which I was not 
slow, in future days, to accept. 
Thus it came about that many 
conversations were held between 
us, and the memory of them is for 
the most part extremely pleasant. 
We spoke generally on the imme- 
diate questions of the day, occa- 
sionally diverging into wider and 
more fragrant fields. He had at 
this time a very wide circle of 
Roman Catholic friends; and he 
was so fond of their society that 
Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Johnson, 
of Edinburgh (the secretary of the 
Anti-Papal League), got up the story 
that he was about to be received 
into the church. This rumor grew 
into the fact that he had been ac- 
tually received; but to this there 
was the variation that he had be- 
come a communicant of the Greek 
Church! There never was any 
foundation for these stories; but it 
is probable that there was a period 
in Mr. Gladstone’s life when, had 
he not been Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, he would have become a Ca- 
tholic. This reminds me of a story 
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that Cardinal Manning once told 
me. He and Mr. Gladstone were 
very old and very dear friends; 
and this friendship continued un- 
broken until Mr. Gladstone’s as- 
sault upon the church in his “ Va- 
tican” pamphlets. I do not think 
the friendship thus sundered has 
ever been restored. But the story 
was this : One day the premier was 
talking with the archbishop, and 
after a little pause he said: “ What 
a pity you ever left us, Manning! 
Had you remained with us you 
would have been Archbishop of 
‘Canterbury to-day, with £ 15,000 a 
year!” “I clasped my hands,” 
said his grace, “looked up to hea- 
ven, and exclaimed with all my 
heart, ‘ Thank God for having sav- 
ed my poor soul!’” 

Mr. Gladstone’s town residence 
in Carlton House Terrace was plea- 
sant to visit. He had enjoyed be- 
ing a victim to the old-china and 
Wedgwood mania, and some of 
the rooms were crammed with his 
successes in the collection of 
“uniques” in this line. He—or 
some one in his confidence—had 
had good taste in pictures, and 
some excellent works of old and 
new masters hung upon his walls. 
It was wonderful to hear him talk 
about blue china, but I think his 
strong point in this line is Wedg- 
wood. It was pleasanter, however, 
to draw him away from his china 
and lead him on to talk about 
men or books. He discussed both, 
on occasion, with a freedom and 
incisiveness that were somewhat 
startling. It was amusing to see 
the care with which he sometimes 
avoided speaking about Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and the latitude which he 
allowed himself on other occasions 
in denouncing and ridiculing him. 
He once complained bitterly that 
Disraeli was not an Englishman 
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and had no English blood in him; 
and when I ventured to suggest 
that the wretched malefactor could 
scarcely be blamed for circumstan- 
ces so wholly beyond his control, 
he looked very glum for some mo- 
ments, and then turned the conver- 
sation aside, as if disinclined to 
accept even that apology for his 
foe. 

It is that curious trait in Mr. 
Gladstone’s character which makes 
it so difficult for him in his public 
speeches to make a statement with- 
out qualifying it, or amplifying it, 
or stating several hypothetical cases 
with reference to it, that renders 
his conversation so charming. 
Beginning to tell you something 
about Pius IX., for instance, he 
will branch off into a story about 
Father Newman, an anecdote of 
Mazzini, a reminiscence of Orsini, 
Palmerston, or Louis Napoleon, an 
adventure that happened to him- 
self in Naples, his feelings when he 
recognized an old college chum of 
his as a bare-footed friar in a mo- 
nastery on the Alps, and soon. It 
is like the Arabian Nights, for one 
story grows out of the other, and 
all the time he does not forget the 
original subject, the Pope, but 
comes back to him, and winds up 
with the story about him, told with 
all due emphasis and _ action. 
There was a time when for Pius 
IX. Mr. Gladstone * entertained 
what seemed to be a truly sincere 
admiration and respect; occasion- 
ally the feeling appeared to be 
even that of affection. As for the 
insensate hatred and dread of the 
church which fills the breasts of 
Messrs. Newdegate and Whalley, 
Mr. Gladstone never shared it. 
This, however, did not prevent him 
from making his outrageous attacks 
upon the church, in order to re- 
venge himself upon the Irish and 
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English bishops for refusing to 
support him in his University Bill. 
His passions are very strong. The 
difference between him and Mr, 
Disraeli is that the latter seems never 
wholly in earnest, while the former 
always is. Some of the language 
in which he has allowed himself to 
indulge in his recent speeches on 
the war question have been mark- 
ed with a degree of passionate vio- 
lence that would seem to indicate 
a mind overwrought. There used 
to be a cruel saying in the London 
clubs that “ Mr. Gladstone would 
die either in a mad-house or a mo- 
nastery.” I believe the credit of 
the mal met was given to Mr. Dis- 
raeli. There seems small hope 
left of the monastery, and there was 
probably never any danger of the 
mad-house. But Mr. Gladstone 
has now been out of power for four 
years; he reflects that his own im- 
prudence thrust him out; he can 
see no prospect of a return to 
power; and he feels that under 
the guidance of Earl Beaconsfield 
England is being led into grave 
dangers. He chafes and frets, 
and the apparently unreasonable 
violence of his language is only the 
candid expression of his sincere 
wrath and fear. 

Of these three statesmen, Earl 
Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Bright is the dandy. 
The earl is negligent in his dress, 
and thrifty therein; but his valet, 
or some one else, manages to turn 
him out neatly every morning. Mr. 
Gladstone is positively careless as 
regards his attire, and one ima- 
gines that nobody but himself has 
anything to do with it. It has been 
whispered about that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tailor pays a large sum eve- 
ry year to have his identity con- 
cealed, for Mr. Gladstone’s clothes 
fit him so badly, or seem to do so, 
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that the tailor’s business would be 
ruined if his name were known. 
The shocking bad hat of Mr. 
Gladstone, and his baggy “ Sairey 
Gamp” of an umbrella, so often 
pictured in Pusch, are no exagge- 
rations; the last time I saw him 
he was sailing down Pall Mall*un- 
der full steam for the Reform Club, 
with this identical hat and um- 
brella. There is a deep mystery 
connected with his legs, or with 
his trowsers, for they bag to an 
incredible extent at the knees, and 
are always too long at the lower 
extremities. I have said that he 
was not an Adonis, but when he is 
pleased and happy there is some- 
thing winning in the expression of 
his mouth, and his eyes are won- 
derfully eloquent. Mr. Bright’s 
rich but plain costume is always 
faultlessly neat and clean ; his linen 
spotless; his shoes have an almost 
unearthly lustre; his hat shines in 
rivalry with them. When, on the 
occasion of his taking office as 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lanca- 
shire, he went to Windsor “to kiss 
hands,” the queen, it is said, was 
enchanted with him, and the Prin- 
cess Beatrice, who is much given 
to speaking out her mind, is re- 
ported to have exclaimed: “ Ever 
since Louise married young Mr. 
Argyll, I have supposed that noth- 
ing was left for me but one of Mar- 
shal and Snelgrove’s young men. 
But if any one of those tradesmen 
were as handsome and good as 
this old tradesman, I’d take him in 
a momert.” 

Mr. Bright’s handwriting is 
small, elegant, and beautifully dis- 
tinct. Mr. Gladstone writes a ra- 
pid, bold, and running hand, at 
times rather illegible. He is some- 
what too fond of his pen; of late 
he has written too much on unim- 
portant subjects. Earl Derby has. 
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a happy dread of committing him- 
self on paper, and writes but few 
letters. “ Do not write to me,” he 
said one day; “ come and talk with 
me; it will be better for each of 
us.” Mr. Gladstone once made a 
very happy retort to a question 
put to him in the House of Com- 
mons concerning one of his letters. 
Mr. Bouverie, with all due solem- 
nity, and after having given a day’s 
notice of his question, asked the 
premier if his attention had been 
called to a letter published in the 
Times, purporting to have been 
addressed by him to the correspon- 
dent of a New York journal, and 
whether he had really written the 
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letter. “It is quite true,” Mr. 
Gladstone replied. “ Mr. ad- 
dressed me a very proper and cour- 
teous letter, upon certain matters 
connected with the Treaty of Wash- 
ington and the negotiations at Gene- 
va, and I replied to it. He sub- 
sequently obtained my permission 
to make the letter public. And I 
have to add that I often have to 
write letters to much less impor- 
tant persons than the representa- 
tive of an influential American 
journal.” As he had recently writ- 
ten a letter to Mr. Bouverie, the 
hit was thought to be a good one, 
and the House laughed. 





RELATIONS OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


II, 


‘THE INFLUENCE OF JEWISH IDEAS ON HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘STRABO, after having mentioned 
the great number of Jews residing 
an Cyrene, a city celebrated for its 
‘schools of Greek literature, adds 
that “it would be difficult to show 
a spot upon earth where they were 
not found and where their influence 
was not felt.” The influence of 
which he speaks must not be re- 
stricted to that which they acquir- 
ed everywhere by their remarkable 
industry, commercial capacity, and 
wealth; it was felt in the higher 
field of thought, and was brought 
to bear on heathen philosophy, in 
which it produced considerable 
modifications. We are chiefly con- 
cerned with the ‘Greeks, whom all 
admit to be the representatives of 
philosophical speculations in the 
ages we are reviewing. 


It is the opinion of Aristobulus, 
of Aristeas, and of Philo that the 
Greek philosophers were acquaint- 
ed with the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, and that they derived 
from them those great truths re- 
lating to God, the soul, a future 
life which we find in their writings. 
We can easily understand this to 
have been the case when we re- 
flect that the Hebrews were already 
in Egypt in great numbers, when 
the learned men of Greece repair- 
ed thither in search of knowledge ; 
and in order to account for the 
opinion just mentioned it is by no 
means necessary to have recourse 
to the national pride with which 
its supporters are supposed by our 
rationalists to have been animat- 
ed. Because Aristobulus, Aristeas, 
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and Philo were Jews it does not 
follow that they should have been 
so blinded by the desire of glorify- 
ing their nation as to make them 
lose their well-known critical acute- 
ness. Besides, they were not the 
only ones who perceived that the 
Greeks had borrowed from the 
Hebrews. Antiquity is at one in 
recognizing the fact. The Fathers 
of the primitive church who had 
occasion to touch upon the subject 
do not hesitate to affirm it from 
observations of their own. “Our 
sacred books,” says ‘lertullian, 
“are the treasure from which philo- 
sophers have drawn all their riches. 
Who is the poet, who is the soph- 
ist, that has not borrowed from the 
prophets? It is at those sacred 
sources that the philosophers have 
striven to quench their thirst. 
These men, impelled by their pas- 
sion for glory, endeavored to reach 
the sublimity of our Holy Scrip- 
tures, and when they found in them 
anything that suited their views 
they made it their own. But as 
they did not consider them as di- 
vine, they made no scruple to alter 
them. And, moreover, they could 
not understand many a passage 
the sense of which was obscure 
even for the Hebrews, to whom the 
books belonged.” St. Justin equal- 
ly affirms, that “Plato took from 
Moses his doctrine of creation, as 
well as his notions on the Word, or 
Logos, and the Energy or Spirit of 
God, though all these truths ap- 
pear strangely disfigured in the 
Athenian philosopher.” Again, 
Clement of Alexandria tells the 
Neo-Platonics that their master, 
Plato, had borrowed from the 
books of Moses his most sublime 
doctrines and purest moral pre- 
cepts, and adds: “We state the 
fact that the Greeks, not satisfied 
with transferring to their writings 
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the wonderful events related in 
our sacred books, have stolen 
from us our principal dogmas in 
altering them. They are caught 
in the very act of theft as to what 
regards faith, wisdom, knowledge 
and science, hope and charity, pe- 
nance, chastity, and the fear of 
God, which virtues are the off- 
spring of truth alone.” Eusebius 
tells us that Pythagoras had held 
communications with the prophets 
at the time when the Jews were 
exiles in Egypt and Babylonia. 
Hennippus, according to the tes- 
timony of Josephus, confirms that 
fact by saying that Pythagoras 
had embraced and professed a 
part of the doctrines of the Jews, 
and had transmitted their philoso- 
phy to the Gentiles. Clearchus 
affirms that Aristotle had spoken 
to him of his conversations with a 
Jew “from whom much was to 
be learnt.” Theodoret is not less 
positive. “ Anaxagoras and Pytha- 
goras,” he says, “in their travels 
in Egypt, had made the acquaint- 
ance of learned men of that coun- 
try and of Judea. It is to the 
same source that Plato came later 
in search of knowledge, as we are 
informed by Plutarch and by 
Xenophon. “What is Plato?” 
said the Pythagorean Numerius. 
“He is a certain Moses who 
speaks Attic.” The negations with- 
out proofs which men of rationalis- 
tic tendencies oppose to this view 
cannot stand before the over- 
whelming testimony of the Fa- 
thers, doctors, and historians of 
the primitive church, corroborat- 
ed as it is by more than one pa- 
gan author. Our modern Catholic 
writers, without any exception 
that we know of, have recognized 
that influence of revelation on the 
heathen mind. “The laws which. 
Solon gave to the Athenians,” re-- 
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marks Fleury, “had a great analo- 
gy with those of Moses. The 
principles of Socrates are found- 
ed on those of the Hebrew legis- 
lator; his notions of the unity of 
God, the immortality of the soul, 
the distinction between good and 
evil, the merits and rewards of vir- 
tue, the chastisements of vice, are 
all derived from the sacred books. 
The political system exposed by 
Plato in his Repudlic, in which he 
enjoins that every one should live 
by his own labor, without luxury 
or ambition, without innovation 
or change, under the sway of jus- 
tice the greatest of all goods, and 
the government of a wise ruler de- 
voted to the happiness of his sub- 
jects, is nothing else but the theo- 
ry of the constitution which gov- 
erned Judea.” “Aristotle,” says 
M. de Maistre, alluding to a pas- 
sage already quoted, “conversed 
with a Jew in comparison with 
whom the most distinguished phi- 
losophers of Greece seemed to him 
but barbarians. The translation 
of the’ sacred books into a lan- 
guage which had become that of 
the universe, the dispersion of the 
Jews over the whole world, and 
man’s natural curiosity for every- 
thing new and extraordinary had 
caused the Mosaic law to be 
known everywhere, which thus be- 
came an introduction to Christian- 
ity.” “The doctrine of the He- 
brews,” writes M. de Bonald, “ was 
spread with their writings in those 
parts of Asia and of Europe bor- 
dering on Palestine. It was not un- 
knéwn to the Greeks, and undoubt- 
edly gave to the philosophy of Plato 
that stamp of elevation and of truth 
by which it is characterized.” 

But it is to Alexandria that 
we must turn in order to fol- 
low the developments and modifica- 
tions of Greek thought in the three 
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centuries which immediately pre- 
ceded, and in the four centuries 
which followed, the coming of 
Christ. Ptolemy I., during his 
glorious reign, that lasted from 306— 
285 B.C., among other monuments 
with which he adorned the city of 
Alexander, established the famous 
Museum or University of Alexan- 
dria, with its vast library, which is 
said to have contained seven hun- 
dred thousand volumes. It soon 
became the centre of intellectual 
life. There the most renowned 
teachers in philosophy, poetry, 
mathematics, astronomy, and the 
arts lived and taught. ‘Thither 
would resort the learned of many 
countries and religions. From the 
time of its foundation to that of 
Proclus, the most important of the 
Neo-Platonics, who died four hun- 
dred and eighty-five years after 
Christ, that school continued to 


flourish, but then began to decline 


until every trace of it disappeared 
before the invasions of the barba- 
rian Mussulman. - For a long time 
the philosophy of the Museum 
consisted in commentaries on Pla- 
to and Aristotle. But the Jews of 
the Greco-Egyptian city, which 
had become after Jerusalem the 
most important seat of their reli- 
gion, were destined to give a new 
direction to these speculations ; 
and from it arose that peculiar 
school of thought denominated 
Neo-Platonism. It was an effort 
made to reconcile together popular 
belief with philosophic thought, 
and was common both to the Jew- 
ish and to the Grecian schools. 
The first endeavored to blend Ju- 
daism with Hellenism, as the latter 
did to give a logical and doctrinal 
foundation to heathenism. 

It is not easy to fix the date 
when the movement began. Some 
trace it back to Aristobulus. He 
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lived under Ptolemy Euergetes, 
whose reign extended from 247- 
221 B.c., and had been the teacher 
of that illustrious prince, who, dis- 
daining the coarse divinities of 
Egypt, addressed his homage to 
Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, 
and sacrificed in the Temple of Je- 
rusalem, where he left marks of his 
munificence and of his piety. It 
is true that Aristobulus appealed 
to Orphic poems in which Jewish 
doctrines are found in support of 
the assertion that the Greek poets 
and philosophers had borrowed 
their wisdom from the Jews. But 
this opinion, which is shared by 
Aristeas and others in those ages, 
is not peculiar to Neo-Platonism, 
and is by no means one of its 
characteristics. Others pretend 
that the earliest traces of Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy are to be 
found in the Septuagint. Accord- 
ing to them, the authors of this 
version of the Biblical writings 
into Greek, made by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 
B.C.), knew and approved the prin- 
cipal doctrines of this philosophy, 
and contrived to suggest them by 
apparently insignificant deviations 
from the original text. But the 
passages on which they rest their 
argument do not necessarily force 
us to admit this conclusion. We 
find that they avoid representing 
God under sensible forms; such 
ideas as God’s repenting, being 
angry, etc., are toned down in their 
expression; in the same way eu- 
phemisms are used when there is 
question of sensible manifestations 
of the Divinity ; there are omissions 
and explanations in the translation 
which are not authorized by the 
original text. It is evident that 
the translators were influenced in 
their work by the dread they had 
lest Jehovah should be assimilated 
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to the false divinities of pagan 
mythologies. All this competent 
critics concede, but fail to see in 
the Septuagint a union of Greek 
philosophemes with Jewish ideas. 
Be this as it may, it was at the 
dawn of Christianity, when the 
Ptolemies had gone and the Ro- 
mans came in, that the Neo-Pla- 
tonic movement was really inau- 
gurated ; and if it did not originate 
with Philo, it was in him, at any 
rate, that it first attained to impor- 
tance. Philo belonged to a rich 
family of Alexandria, and was born 
about twenty-five years before our 
era. He lived long enough to be 
placed at the head of the legation 
to Caligula in favor of his people, 
and to write an account of it in the 
reign of Claudius. What gives a 
special interest to his writings is 
that they were composed at the 
very last period of the Jewish ra- 
tion, before the appearance of 
Christianity. In religion a zealous 
Jew penetrated with the truth and 
goodness of the Hebrew revela- 
tion, and a Greek by education—a 
man, besides, of high intellectual 
gifts—it is no wonder that he should 
wish to blend in a_ harmonious 
whole the two elements of his own 
being, and to fuse the form of 
Greek thought with the substance 
of Jewish belief. In his endeavors 
to realize this object Philo falls 
into grievous errors, and on several 
points deflects from the Jewish 
faith into Greek views. “ His love 
of Greek philosophy,” says Allies, 
“had led him, as it seems uncon- 
sciously, to desert the divine tra- 
dition of Moses and the orthodox 
Jewish belief.” Here, then, we 
are concerned with two questions : 
first, What did Philo contribute to 
Greek thought? and, secondly, How 
far his orthodoxy suffered by its 
contact with it. 
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Philo introduced into philosophy 
two principles the result of which 
can be traced throughout the whole 
subsequent periods of Neo-Plato- 
nism: the principle of faith, or the 
need of a revelation in order to ac- 
quire the knowledge of God and 
of the great problems relating to 
human life; and the principle of 
grace, or of a special assistance 
from heaven in order to make this 
knowledge practically available. 
Now, these principles had been 
either entirely ignored by the Greek 
philosophers or had remained with- 
out any significance to them down 
to Philo’s time. Reason was the 
only light by which they were 
guided, and scientific thought their 
only source of knowledge. We 
find in them no assumption of su- 
pernatural revelation, no require- 
ment of contact with the divine 
other than what might be produc- 
ed by the effect of thought itself. 
Greek philosophy in its whole tenor 
was rationalistic. “On the con- 
trary,” observes Allies in his For- 
mation of Christendom, “the reli- 
gious and philosophical system of 
Philo is based upon the idea of a 
revelation made to man by God, 
and of holiness, the result of divine 
assistance. His conception of God 
is derived to him from the theology 
of the Old Testament; it comes to 
him as a gift from above, not as 
an elaboration of his own mind.” 
Hence it is that his notion of the 
Supreme Being is so much above 
that given us by Plato and Aris- 
totle. The God of Plato is an 
ideal and metaphysical God, not 
absolutely personal, not free; the 
God of Aristotle, or his Primum 
movens, the first Motor, is mechani- 
cal, and holds in the universe the 
office of the spring in a watch, by 
which all its parts are moved; but 
the God of Philo is life, and, as he 
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constantly calls him, “the living 
God.” “He is one, simple, eternal, 
unoriginated, and absolutely distinct 
from the world which is his work. 
His own being is incomprehensible. 
We can only predicate of him that 
he is ‘ He whois.’ He is most pure 
and absolute mind, better than vir- 
tue-and better than knowledge, 
better than the idea of goodness 
and the idea of beauty. He is his 
own place, and full of himself, and 
sufficient for himself, filling up and 
embracing all that is deficient or 
empty, but himself embraced by 
nothing, as being one person and yet 
everything” (Legis Allegor., \. xiv., 
quoted in Allies). His providence 
is fully recognized, “Those who 
would make the world to be unori- 
ginated, cut away, without being 
aware of. it, the most useful and 
necessary constituents of piety— 
that is, the belief in Providence. 
For reason proves that what has an 
origin is cared for by its father and 
maker. For a father is anxious for 
the life of his children, and a work- 
man aims at the duration of his 
works, and employs every device 
imaginable to ward off everything 
that is pernicious or injurious, and 
is desirous by every means in his 
power to provide everything which 
is useful and profitable for them. 
But with regard to what has had no 
origin there is no feeling of inte- 
rest, as if it were his Own, in the 
breast of him who has not made it. 
It is a worthless and pernicious 
doctrine to establish in the world 
what would be anarchy in a city, 
to have no superintendent, regula- 
tor, or judge by whom everything 
must be distributed and governed ”’ 
(De Mundi Opificio, apud Allies). 
In his work entitled Quod Deus est 
Immutabilis Philo ascribed to God 
absolute knowledge. “To God,” 
he says, “as dwelling in pure light, 
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all things are visible, for he, pene- 
trating into the very recesses of the 
soul, is able to see transparently 
what is invisible to others, and by 
means of prescience and providence, 
his own peculiar excellences, al- 
lows nothing to abuse its liberty or 
exceed the range of his comprehen- 
sion. For, indeed, there is with 
him no uncertainty even in the 


future ; for there is nothing uncer- * 


tain and nothing future to God. It 
is plain, then, that the producer 
must have knowledge of all that he 
has produced, the artificer of all 
that he had constructed, the gov- 
ernor of all that he governs. Now, 
Father, Artificer, and Governor he 
is in truth of all things in heaven 
and the world. And whereas fu- 
ture things are overshadowed by 
the succession of time, longer or 
shorter, God is the Maker of time 
also... . . For the world by its mo- 
tion has made time, but he made 
the world, and so with God there 
is nothing future, who has the very 
foundations of time subject to him. 
For their life is not time, but the 
archetype and model of time, eter- 
nity; and in eternity nothing is past 
and nothing is future, but there is 
the present only.” In his concep- 
tions of the Godhead and of his 
attributes it is evident that Philo, 
as long as he follows the light of 
revelation and keeps clear of the 
false notions which he had drawn 
from Greek sources, rises far above 
the speculations of the Greek phi- 
losophers on the same subjects. 
Plato himself in his happiest mo- 
ments never reached such heights. 
For Philo, God is goodness and 
sanctity itself. By this he does not 
mean only that he is the boundless 
ocean of all perfections, the arche- 
type of all holiness and of every- 
thing that is good, but that he is the 
origin of all human virtue, which 
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flows from him into his rational 
creatures as from its only source. “ It 
is God,” he writes in his A//egories 
of the Law, “ who sows and plants 
all virtue up@m earth in the mortal 
race, being an imitation and image 
of the heavenly.” According to 
him, man, in order to reproduce in 
himself the divine resemblance in 
which holiness consists, must be 
freed from the influence of his sen- 
suous nature, the source of his 
weakness and sinfulness. But in 
that nature no power is to be found 
to transform itself, as no nature 
has the power of changing itself 
into anything other than what it is. 
The consequence is that “he must 
betake himself to a higher power, 
and receive from it as a loan that 
strength which fails in himself.” 
The difference between this doc- 
trine and that of the older philoso- 
phers is palpable. When Plato 
and Pythagoras recommend to their 
disciples the subduing of the senses 
as a condition to reaching truth, 
they suppose that man can do it by 
his own efforts and without any 
help from above; and this is pre- 
cisely what Philo denies. Further- 
more, the knowledge of God, in 
which man finds his perfection and 
supreme happiness, is not a mere 
ray of cold light, but it leads to an 
intimate union with him, which is 
the ultimate point of Philo’s sys- 
tem; and this union, as everything 
perfect in human nature, is an im- 
mediate gift of God. Thus Philo 
would reach knowledge and virtue 
by the gift of God, bestowed 
through his grace, whilst down to 
his time Greek philosophy, adher- 
ing to its own principle, scientific 
thought, would reach them by the 
exercise of reason alone. 

It is impossible to overrate the 
influence which Philo, with his pow- 
erful genius and vast erudition, 
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must have exercised not only 
among his co-religionists but 
among the Greek-speaking popu- 
lations of Alexandria and other 
countries. The most authorized 
writers have at all times rendered 
justice to his great merits. Jose- 
phus says that he was “a man illustri- 
ous in all things ”; Eusebius extols 
“the abundance, the richness, the 


sublimity of his style and the depth ° 


of his thoughts”; St. Jerome, 
speaking of his works, says that 
“they are most remarkable and in- 
numerable”’; St. Augustine praises 
him as “a philosopher of univer- 
sal erudition, whose language the 
Greeks do not hesitate to compare 
to that of Plato.” Photius also 
testifies that “ his writings gave him 
an immense reputation among the 
Greeks,” This truly admirable man 
went, as did all the great philoso- 
phers of antiquity, over the whole 
range of human knowledge: histo- 
ry, ethics, jurisprudence, politics, 
metaphysics, cosmogony, physics, 
mathematics—no department of 
learning did he leave unexplored. 
In morals he rises far above Stoi- 
cism, and approaches to the sublimi- 
ty of the Gospel—a fact which pro- 
bably was the origin of the opinion 
entertained by some that Philo had 
embraced Christianity. But the 
glaring errors which are found in 
his works on several important 
points show that he was rather the 
disciple of Plato than a follower of 
Christ. 

No Christian would have held, 
as he did, the independent exis- 
tence of matter, which is the sub- 
version of the dogma of creation ex 
nihilo taught us by revelation. For 
Philo God is not, strictly speaking, 
the Creator, but the Demiurgos, the 
Artificer and Arranger of the world. 
He admitted the Stoic doctrine of 
the human soul being a fragment 
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or derivation of the divine Mind. 
He places the origin of evil in the 
conflict of matter and spirit. Ac- 
cordingly, the body is an absolute 
contradiction to the mind, and, as 
such, the source of all evils. He 
thinks that the earthly shell is a 
prison out of which the soul longs 
to be set free. Thus it is not the 
abuse of free-will, but rather the 
conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit, which is made the source of 
evil. On these four points Philo’s 
ideas are identical with those of 
Plato and the Greek school. Philo 
is further notorious for his extrava- 
gant use of allegory in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture on the one side, 
and in giving a moral sense to the 
Greek myths on the other; besides, 
it is asserted that his doctrine on 
the Logos, or divine Word, is erro- 
neous, and has thrown considerable 
obscurity over his otherwise elevat- 
ed and exact conceptions of God. 
According to the Alexandrian 
philosopher, the Logos, or the Word, 
would be “an intermediary being 
between God and the world,” “ the 
first-born of God,” “ the highest of 
all the divine forces or potencies,” 
“a creature whose instrumentality 
he used to give existence to all 
other creatures,” “a second God.” 
The Zogos is also the directing 
power of the world, the divine 
Providence that governs all things. 
“The divine Word,” he says, 
“flows down as from a fountain, 
like unto a stream of wisdom, to 
inundate souls enamored with 
heavenly things. Itis by his Word 
that God gives to the children of 
the earth the knowledge of that 
which is.” Finally, the Word holds 
the office of mediator between man 
and God; in this regard it is “ the 
Supreme Pontiff,” and may be call- 
ed “ the Paraclete, or Consoler.” If 
we take some of these expressions 
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in their literal meaning—if the Logos 
is, properly speaking, a creature, and 
yet asecond God endowed, as it 
appears from the passages which 
we have just quoted, with the attri- 
butes of the Divinity—there is no 
doubt that Philo is at variance with 
the orthodox teaching of the Jews, 
who were always averse to any- 
thing that would in the least go 
against their belief in the unity of 
God. Creation in the first book of 
Genesis is simply attributed to God: 
“At the beginning God created 
heaven and earth,” and in the Book 
of Wisdom and other passages of 
Biblical writings there is nothing 
to indicate that the Word, the 
Energy or the Virtue of God, by 
which he created all things, is not 
identical with God. In Ecclesi- 
asticus xxiv. 14, Wisdom is said 
to have been created before the 
world. But there is no question 
here of any creative act, properly so- 
called. The meaning is that the 
Word, who is the Wisdom of the Fa- 
ther, was produced from eternity 
by an ineffable generation; for 
Wisdom is spoken of as existing be- 
fore all time, and therefore is eter- 
nal and God himself. The notion 
of the Zogos which is attributed to 
Philo would likewise be at variance 
with that of his master, Plato. The 
doctrine of Plato on the subject is 
contained in his theory of ideas, 
the types, exemplars, or immutable 
reasons of things, present to the 
mind of the Creator, which deter- 
mine in him the essence of each 
class of beings, and direct him in 
the production of his works. Did 
Plato make of those types or ideas 
separate existences and substantial 
beings distinct from God? Aris- 
totle interpreted in this sense cer- 
tain expressions of his teacher. 
But in antiquity as well as in our 
own days Plato found strenuous 
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defenders who refused to admit 
that he ever intended such an ab- 
surdity. For our own part,-we be- 
lieve that the whole of his doctrine is 
faithfully exposed in the following 
passage of Atticus, apud Eusebius, 
one of his most illustrious disciples : 
“ Plato,” he says, “ had recognized 
God as the Father and Author, the 
Master and Administrator, of all 
things. Understanding, by the 
very nature of a work, that he who 
produces it must first of all con- 
ceive its plan in his mind to give 
it existence afterwards according 
to that type, he saw that the ideas 
of God were anterior to his works ; 
that they were the immaterial, 
purely intelligible, eternal, immuta- 
ble exemplars of everything that ex- 
ists ; that in them was the first be- 
ing, the being par excellence from 
which all things derive their being, 
since they are only in the measure 
in which they reproduce their types. 
Being fully aware that those truths 
are not easily understood, and that 
language is inadequate to formulate 
them in a clear manner, Plato dis- 
coursed of them as best he could, 
opening the way to those who 
would come after him; and ab- 
sorbed in that consideration, mak- 
ing his whole philosophy converge 
towards that object, he declared 
that wisdom consisted in the know- 
ledge of the divine exemplars, and 
that such was the science which 
would lead man to his end or bea- 
titude.” Again, if it be true that 
Philo conceived the Logos as a 
being distinct from God, his doc- 
trine has nothing in common with 
the Christian dogma of the Word 
as exposed in the Gospel of St. 
John. The Word that was at the 
beginning, and by whom all things 
have been made, was with God, 
and the Word was God. But it 
would not be fair to condemn a 
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man before having made honest 
endeavors to give to his words the 
most favorable interpretation of 
which they are susceptible. When 
Philo calls the Word “the first- 
born of God,” “the first creature,” 
nothing forces us to attach to these 
expressions any other meaning than 
that we give to similar locutions 
which we find in Scripture, and in 
some of the early Fathers; as, for 
instance, St. Paul, Coloss. i. 15, 
who, speaking of the Word, says 
that “he is the image of the invi- 
sible Ged, the first-born of every 
creature’; and Clement of Alex- 
andria, who declares that the Word 
is “ the first created wisdom.” Be- 
sides, it is probable that Philo had 
some idea of the personality of the 
Word. We must not forget that 
he based all his philosophical spe- 
culations upon revelation as found 
in the Old Testament, and that he 
could not have been wholly igno- 
rant of the teachings of Christianity. 
When, therefore, he uses the ex- 
pression “second God,” or “the 
other God "—al/ter Deus—it is possi- 
ble that he intends to designate by 
it the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Be this as it may, certain it is 
that Philo’s ideas are found per- 
meating Neo-Platonism in that 
phase of it into which it entered in 
his time, and which is also deno- 
minated Neo-Pythagoreanism, be- 
cause in that school an attempt 
was made to revive the doctrines 
and method of Pythagoras, as well 
as his mode of life. It will be 
sufficient here to direct our atten- 
tion to Apolionius of Tyana, the 
chief representative of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans of that period. He 
was a contemporary of Christ. His 
life, written by Philostratus in the 
third century, is a philosophico-re- 
ligious romance in which the Neo- 
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Pythagorean ideal is portrayed in 
the person of Apollonius. He had 
visited many countries and sojourn- 
ed with the sages of India, whom 
he admired, and whose pantheistic 
notions he adopted. His doctrine 
is no more that of the old Greek 
philosophers, who considered rea- 
son as the only means of know- 
ledge. He pretends to be in di- 
rect communication with the Deity, 
from which he derives light and 
strength; and in this immediate 
contact with Heaven his whole be- 
ing is purified and elevated to a 
degree of power which gives him, 
as he pretends, the dominion over 
the forces of nature. And as the 
soul is, according to him, a portion 
of the divine intelligence, and the 
source of all good to man, so the 
body, which is regarded as the pri- 
son of his higher nature, must be 
the source of the disordered affec- 
tions which gain mastery over his 
soul. All the ascetic life of Apol- 
lonius is therefore directed to sub- 
due this tyranny of the body. This 
he must do first in himself and 
then in those around him. 

There is no doubt that this tone 
of mind, which began to prevail at 
the very time Christianity made its 
appearance in the world, was fa- 
vorable to it. Henceforth the sev- 
eral schools of philosophy shall be 
brought in contact with Christian 
dogma and the contest carried on 
in the same field. On the one 
hand, the Greek philosophers were 
in search of a light which they did 
not possess; they were forced to 
acknowledge in spite of themselves 
that the speculations and systems 
had failed to give a solution to 
the most important problems with 
which humanity is concerned ; they 
had been made aware of the in- 
sufficiency of reason to effect this 
purpose; they felt the need of a 
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special assistance from above as a 
check to the corruption of nature. 
And, on the other hand, the cham- 
pions of -a new religion saw the 
necessity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the ideas of their 
opponents, in order to meet them 
on their own ground and gain ad- 
mittance into the very heart of pa- 
gan learning. “In the truest sense 
of the word,” says a writer in the 
Dublin Review, “ Christianity is 2 
philosophy, and, what is more to 
the purpose, in the sense of the 
philosophers of Alexandria it was 
a philosophy. ‘The narrowed mean- 
ing that in our days is assigned to 
philosophy, as distinguished from 
religion, had no existence in- those 
times. Wisdom was the wisdom 
by excellence, the highest, the ulti- 
mate wisdom. It meant the fruit 
of the highest speculation, and at 
the same time the necessary ground 
of all important practice. A sys- 
tem of philosophy was, therefore, 
at that period, tantamount to a re- 
ligion. When the Christian teach- 
ers then told the philosophers of 
Alexandria that they could teach 
them true philosophy, they were 
saying not only what was perfectly 
true but what was perfectly un- 
derstood by their hearers. The 
catechetical school was, and ap- 
peared to them, as truly a philoso- 
phical lecture-room as the halls of 
the museum.” It was in this light 
that the Neo-Platonics must have 
looked upon such men as Cle- 
ment, Origen, and other writers 
of the Christian school. They lis- 
tened with deep interest to the 
words of those teachers, who, with 
a clearness and authority which 
they had not known before, pro- 
pounded doctrines that had already 
found an echo in their hearts. 
“Your masters in philosophy,” they 
were told, “are great and noble; 
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but they did not go far enough, as 
you all acknowledge. Come to us, 
then, and we will show you what is 
wanting in them. Listen to these 
old Hebrews whose writings you 
have in your hands. ‘They treated 
of all your problems, and had solvy- 
ed the deepest of them whilst your 
forefathers were groping in dark- 
ness. All their light, and much 
more, is our inheritance. The truth 
which you seek we possess. ‘What 
you worship without knowing it, 
that we preach to you.’ God’s 
Word has been made flesh, has 
lived on earth, the Perfect Man, 
the Absolute Man. Come to us, 
and we will show you how you 
may know God through him, and 
how through him God communi- 
cates himself to you. Asceticism 
and the subduing of the flesh by 
mortification are good and com- 
mendable, but the end of it all is 
God and the love of God, and this 
end can only be attained by a 
Christian.”” Thus those very mat- 
ters of intellect and high ethics in 
which they especially prided them- 
selves were brought back to them 
with an intensity of light that made 
visible the darkness which  sur- 
rounded the teachings of their old 
masters. 

It does not matter that Chris- 
tianity found its most bitter enemies 
in the ranks of Neo-Platonism. It 
was a great advantage for it to 
be brought hand-to-hand with all 
forms of error. The battle raged 
for three hundred years; but from 
the very first Christianity proved 
itself superior to its antagonist by 
the influence which it exerted even 
then on heathen philosophy, whose 
tone and temper were completely 
changed as early as the time of 
Plutarch—that is, about fifty years 
after Philo. That influence is un- 
mistakable, as Champagny clearly 
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shows in his Antonines. Philoso- 
phy has become more pious, more 
worshipful. ‘The idea of one su- 
preme God is more definite; God 
is spiritual, not material; he is 
the pattern of every virtue, and his 
providence extends over the world 
and man. ‘The principles of mo- 
rality are purer and in many cases 
recall the spirit of the Gospel. 
“In the time of Severus,” says Al- 
lies, “ all the thinking minds have 
become ashamed of Olympus and 
its gods. The cross has wound- 
ed them to death.” It is in vain 
that the later Neo-Platonics and 
court philosophers strive to shelter 
retreating heathenism in a last 
fortress. They only prepare the 
way for the Christian faith, which 
they strenuously combat. When 


the Emperor Severus, regarding 
with the eye of a statesman and a 
soldier that faith, contemplates its 
grasp upon society, and decrees 


from the height of the throne a 
general assault upon it; when his 
wife encourages Philostratus to 
draw an ideal heathen portrait, 
that of Apollonius of Tyana, as 
a counterpart to the character of 
Christ, tacitly subtracting from the 
Gospels an imitation which is to 
supply the place of the reality, 
they confess by the very fact the 
weakness of heathenism and the 
ascendency which the religion of 
Christ had already obtained. Soon 
after Origen could discern and 
prophesy the complete triumph of 
that religion. ‘To Celsus, who had 
objected that, were all to do as the 
Christians did, the emperor would 
be deserted and his power fall into 
the hands of the most savage and 
lawless barbarians, he replied: “ If 
all did as I do, men would honor 
the emperor as a divine command, 
and the barbarians, drawing to the 
Word of God, would become most 
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law-loving and most civilized ; their 
worship would be dissolved, and 
that of the Christians alone pre- 
vail, as one day it will alone pre- 
vail, by means of that Word gather- 
ing to itself more and more souls ” 
(Orig. contra Celsus, apud Allies). 

Philo, therefore, in inaugurating 
the Neo-Platonic movement in 
philosophy, was only fulfilling the 
mandate delivered to his people, 
that of preparing the way of the 
Lord and disposing the nations for 
the acceptance of the Gospel. 
The church succeeds the syna- 
gogue as the divinely-accredited 
teacher of mankind ; the long-cher- 
ished hope of the Hebrews is real- 
ized, and the true kingdom of David, 
is established upon earth to hold 
universal sway. The Gentile world, 
through the instrumentality of the 
chosen people, had been made to 
share in the great hope of a Re- 
deemer, and within it aspirations 
had been developed and longings 
were felt which philosophy was un- 
able to satisfy; and at the very 
time when its inanity appeared 
more manifest Christ reveals him- 
self to that world as “ the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” and present- 
ed to it in his own person that 
form of virtue which Plato thirsted 
to see embodied. Under his influ- 
ence the face of the earth is renew- 
ed; what human genius, with all 
its efforts, had failed to accom- 
plish, what such men as Plato, 
Pythagoras, and others could not 
accomplish, even among a small 
number of adepts—this and infinite- 
ly more was realized, not merely 
within the narrow circle of a few 
privileged disciples, but among the 
masses, among the learned and the 
ignorant, the rich and the poor, 
the rulers and the ruled, the power- 
ful and the weak; not in one corner 
of the globe, but all over the world, 
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from north to south and from east 
to west; not only in countries 
favored by great intellectual apti- 
tudes, where the arts and sciences 
flourished, where civilization with 
all its refinements had reached the 
highest degree of perfection, but in 
countries most abandoned, among 
savage tribes and barbarous na- 
tions plunged in utter darkness. 
Surely a new principle of life has 
taken possession of the earth—a 
divine principle which gives rise to 
those heroic virtues which we see 
displayed in every rank of society 
and in all climes, and by which the 
human race is transfigured. This 
result was foretold centuries be- 
fore ; it is the new creation-spoken 
of by the Psalmist: “ Thou shalt 
send forth thy spirit, and they shall 
be created; dnd thou shalt renew 
the face of the earth ” (Ps. ciii. 30). 
It was preceded by a series of 
events so combined that it is im- 
possible not to see in them the su- 
pernatural action of divine Provi- 
dence and the profound wisdom of 
God, who makes use of apt means 
for the furtherance of his end. Be- 
sides, there is a wonderful unity of 
truth discernible from the very be- 
ginning, and which appears in an 
unbroken chain throughout the 
course of ages. It is the same 
Word, the same light, which was 
communicated to our first parents 
that we see increasing in intensity 
until it reaches in Christ the splen- 
dor of the full day. . The first rev- 
elation of the Word to man is to 
be found in his natural reason, 
which is pervaded with primary 
truths that are axioms in the in- 
telligence of mankind. “ But on 
these,” says Cardinal Manning 
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(Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost), “ descended other truths 
from the Father of light, as he 
saw fit to reveal them in measure 
and in season, according to the 
successions of time ordained in the 
divine purpose. The revelations 
of the patriarchs elevated and en- 
larged the sphere of light in the in- 
telligence of men by their deeper, 
purer, and clearer insight into the 
divine mind, character, and conduct 
in the world. The revelations to 
Moses and to the prophets raised 
still higher the fabric of light, which 
was always ascending towards the 
fuller revelation of God yet to 
come. But in all these accessions 
and unfoldings of the light of God 
truth remained still one, harmoni- 
ous, indivisible; astructure in per- 
fect symmetry, the finite but true 
reflex of truth as it reposes in the 
divine intelligence.” None of the 
much-boasted theories of our mo- 
dern rationalists gives us that unity 
which is the test of truth. The 
restoration of our fallen race by the 
manifestation of the Word is the 
leading principle of Schlegel’s PAi- 
losophy of History ; and the greatest 
minds, as St. Augustine and Bossuet, 
admitted no other in their immor- 
tal works. How puerile, in com- 
parison with their grand and lu- 
minous conceptions, are all those 
systems which would fain explain 
the destinies of man without God! 
To the dreamers who have invent- 
ed them can be applied the words 
of St. Paul: “They detain the 
truth of God in injustice. They 
have become vain in their thoughts, 
and their foolish heart has been 
darkened ” (Rom. i. 18-21). 
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THe Divine Sanctuary. A series of 
Meditations upon the Litany of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. By the 
Very Rev. Thomas S. Preston, V.G., 
Pastor of St. Ann’s Church, N. Y. 
New York : Robert Coddington. 1878. 
We welcome most gratefully this new 

book for the month of June. We hope 
it will go a long way towards placing 
the observance of this month on a level 
with that of the month of May ; for the 
more the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
increases among us the more abundant 
will be the graces it always brings. 

The book, however, is not intended 
for the month of June alone, but can be 
used at any time, and particularly on 
the first Friday or Sunday of every 
month. The author’s idea, in choosing 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart and form- 
ing a meditation on each of the invoca- 
tions to this ‘‘ divine sanctuary,” is a 
very happy one. He has divided the 
whole into three parts, viz.: ‘‘ The Glo- 
ries of the Sacred Heart,” as shown in 
the first thirteen invocations ; “ The Sor- 
rows of the Sacred Heart,” as contem- 
plated in the next eight; and “The 
Offices of the Sacred Heart,” as appealed 
to in the femaining nine. At the head 
of each meditation is an appropriate pas- 
sage of Holy Scripture. 

As to the excellence of the medita- 
tions themselves, there is no need of our 
dwelling on it. It is enough to know, 
from his past efforts, what Father Pres- 
ton is capable of in dealing with devo- 
tional subjects. This kind of book is 
his peculiar forte. We are sure the little 
volume will be highly prized by all lov- 
ers of the Sacred Heart, who will also 
find the Litany itself, together with a 
beautiful Act of Consecration, imme- 
diately following the list of contents. 


Goop TuHIncs FoR CATHOLIC READERS : 
A Miscellany of Catholic Biography, 
llistory, Travels, etc. Containing Pic- 
tures and Sketches of Eminent Per- 
sons, representing the Church and 
Cloister, State and Home, etc., etc. 
With over two hundred Illustrations. 
Second edition, with Additions. 
New York : The Catholic Publication 
Society Company. 1878. 

This large and very handsome volume 
isin every way agem. It contains more 
varied and interesting information— 
much of it of positive and immediate 


value—than any work we know. It is 
called “second edition,” but really it is 
a new volume, containing twice as much 
matter as the original. Its sketches of 
Catholic biography, with excellent por- 
traits, are brought down to the present 
year. The last face that looks at us 
from the pages is the beautiful one of 
the Rt. Rev. M. M. de St. Palais, the 
lamented Bishop of Vincennes, who died 
in June, 1877. Near him is the noble 
countenance of Bishop Von Ketteler. 
Dear old Father McElroy looks out at 
us with his bright eyes, his head leaning 
against his hand. Archbishops Bayley 
and Connolly and Bishop Verot are 
there. There is also the leonine head of 
Dr. Brownson, and an excellent sketch 
of his life. But it is dangerous to begin 
the list of these Catholic heroes and 
holy men whose portraits and biogra- 
phies are here given us. One lingers by 
each one, for each one is full of attrac- 
tion. A good sketch and an excellent 
portrait of our late Holy Father, Pope 
Pius IX., catch the eye as we open the 
volume of 638 pages. Interspersed with 
these biographical sketches and por- 
traits is evefy kind of interesting matter 
with pleasing illustrations. No book 
could make a more acceptable present ; 
for it is indeed an exhaustless mine of 
“good things”—things, too, which 
young and old will find equally good. 


WE are in receipt of a number of vol- 
umes and pamphlets, many of which 
have been noticed and the notices are 
already in type, but owing to a variety 
of necessities have been regretfully held 
over from month to month. We trust to 
satisfy everybody in our next number. 
A word to publishers: They are very 
apt to send in what are called ‘‘ season- 
able” books on the eve of THE CaTHOo- 
Lic WoRLD’s going to press, and appear 
to be surprised at not seeing a notice 
duly appear “in season.” For instance, 
devotional works intended for the month 
of May come to us by the dozen when 
the May number of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor .p is already passing through the 
press. If all publishers bore in mind, 
as some do, that the magazine is to all 
intents and purposes prepared a month 
ahead of date, there would be no sur- 
prise at the long delay which “ season- 
able” books that arrive out of season 
have to endure. 





